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HISTORICAL 

Medical 


To  Mrs.  MONTAGUE. 


Madam, 

n^HE  world  has  long  been  familiar  with  ' 
your  name  and  character,  not  only  as  a » 
proficient  in  literature,  but  as  the  patronefs  of 
every  thing  elegant  and  ufeful. 

I have  taken  the  liberty,  Madam,  of  placing 
under  your  protedlion  this  little  compendium 
of  Natural  Hiftory.  It  was  in  a great  meafure 
intended  for  the  ufe  of  the  fair  fex,  and  I was 
in  hopes  that  the  fandtion  of  your  authority 
might  ferve  to  reconcile  them  to  the  ftudy. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

MADAM, 

"With  much  refpedt, 

Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

March  i,  1792.  The  EDITOR. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


■I 


THOUGH  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  M.  De 
Buffon  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  the  prefent  age,  yet  none  appeared  better 
calculated  for  abridgment.  If  it  contains  much 
ufeful  fa£t,  and  much  animated  and  elegant  de- 
fcription,  it  alfo  contains  much  vifionary  theory, 
and  much  fruitlefs  fpeculation.  In  forming  this 
abridgment,  therefore,  little  more  was  neceflary 
than  to  omit  thele  ufelefs  parts,  and  to  fimplify  the 
language,  fo  as  to  fuit  the  underftandings  of  young 
perfons. 

No  part,  indeed,  of  thefe  volumes,  will,  we  flatter 
ourfelves,  be  found  in  the  lead  difficult  to  be  com- 
prehended by  the  youngeft  clafs  of  readers,  if  we 
perhaps  except  the  four  firft  pages  and  the  Botany. 
Without  thefe  the  work  would  have  been  incomplete, 
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and  thefe  it  will  be  eafy  for  them  to  omit  for  the 
prefent,  and  to  referve  till  their  judgments  fhall  be 
more  matured. 

We  would  not,  however,  be  underftood  to  infinu-  % 
ate,  that  t^iis  publication  is  folely  intended  for  the 
ufe  of  young  perfons— every  reader  who  wifties  to 
obtain,  in  an  eafy  and  agreeable  manner,  a general 
knowledge  of  Natural  Hiftory,  will  find  in  this 
abridgment  every  material  fa£t,  every  thing  which 
it  is  ncceffary  for  mankind  in  general  to  know  upon 

thefe  fubjefts. 

In  order  to  complete  the  view  of  Nature,  which 
M.  De  Buffo n had  left  imperfed,  we  have  had 
recourfe  to  other  modern  writers,  from  whom  a con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  hiftory  of  birds,  and  the  whole 
hiftory  of  fifties,  reptiles,  infers,  and  vegetables  are 
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Page  87,  for  plate  II.  read,  plate  III. 

104,  for  ditto,  read  ditto, 
j 1 for  ditto,  read  ditto. 

1 1 8,  for  plate  XXV.  read  plate  XXVI. 

162,  for  plate  IX.  read  X. 

164,  for  ditto,  read  ditto. 

169,  for  plate  VI.  read  XI. 

175,  for  plate  XI.  read  X. 

192,  after  Jaguar,  read  fee  pi.  XVI. 

229,  after  Rhinoceros,  read  fee  pi.  XXIJ. 

277,  for  pi.  XXV.  read  XXIV. 

VOL.  II. 

Page  1,  for  Chap.  I.  read  Chap.  XXIII. 

,23,  for  plate  LXV . read  LV1I. 

36,  for  Chap.  II.  read  Chap.  XXIV. 

47,  for  plate  LXVIII.  read  XLVI1I. 

58,  for  Chap.  Ilf.  read  Chap.  XXV. 

107,  for  plate  LX1X.  read  LXIV. 

109,  for  plate  LXVI.  read  LXV. 

x id,  and  111,  after  Purro,  Sandpiper,  Dottrel,  Sanderling,  read  pi.  LXVIII. 
120,  in  the  contents,  for  Ank,  read  Auk.  For  little  Sink,  and  crcjled  Ar.h, 
alfo  read  Auk . * 

126,  line  x,  for  crcjled  Ank , read  crejled  Auk\  and  for  dujkj  Ank , read 
dujky  Auk . 

127,  for  pi.  LXX.  read  LXXIV. 

168,  for  plate  LXXI.  read  LXXXI. 

193,  line  11,  after  dolphin,  read  it. 

211,  line  33,  for  names , read  manner. 

Errors  in  the  plates. 

In  plate  IV.  under  the  fheep,  for  p.  144,  read  114. 

XI.  under  the  bat,  for  p.  166,  read  165. 

XXI.  under  the  female  marmofe,  for  p.  210,  read  216. 

XXII.  under  rhinoceros,  for  p.  231,  read  229. 

XXVII.  over  the  American  wild  ox,  for  p.  247,  read  243. 

LV.  for  Kollor , read  Roller. 

LV.  under  the  magnificent  bird  of  Paradife,  for  p.  2c,  read  2 j, 
LXVIII.  for  Parro,  read  Purro. 

LXVI.  above  the  black-bellied  darter,  for  p.  106,  read  p.  148. 
LXXXVIII.  above  the  t:  out,  for  p.  18S,  read  198, 
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NATURAL  HISTORY, 


PART  I. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  attraR  ion-—  repulfion— elements — heat — air— Water  earth 
__ metals  and  mines -the  form , compaction , &c.  of  the  earth. 

THE  known  powers  of  nature  may  be  reduced  to  two 
primitive  forces,  attraction  and  repulfion.  . I he  nrlt 
is  the  caufe  of  weight  or  gravity;  in  other  words,  it  is  by  the 
attraction  which  exifts  between  the  mafs  of  earth,  and  all 
bodies  near  its  furface  that  every  thing  has  a natural  ten- 
dency downward,  that  all  matters  fall  to  the  ground,  &c. 
The  fecond  principle  is  the  caufe  of  elafticity,  and  prevents 
the  matter  of  the  univerfe  from  becoming  a folid  mafs,  by 
counteracting  the  efteCts  of  attraction. 

The  moft  ancient  authors  have  agreed  in  fuppohng  that 
there  are  four  diflina  fpecies  of  elementary  or  original 
matter,  viz.  fire,  air,  water  and  earth. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  fire  or  heat  is  the  only 
permanently  elaftic  fubftance  in  nature.  We  fee  that  when 
It  penetrates  the  pores  of  anybody,  it  uniformly  expands  it. 
A bar  of  iron  is  lengthened  by  being  heated,  metals  and 
other  fubftances  are  melted  by  it,  and  water  is  converted 
into  vapour.  There  is  therefore  ample  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  all  fluidity  is  the  effect  of  heat.  The  natural 
ltate  of  water  is  ice  ; and  air  itfelf,  were  there  any  means 
* of  producing  a fufficient  degree  of  cold,  might  piobably  c 
reduced  to  a folid  mafs. 

As  all  fluidity  has  heat  fpr  the  caufe,  by  comparing  cer- 
tain fubftances  together,  we  find,  that  much  more  heat  is 
requifite  to  keep  iron  in  fufion  than  gold,  much  more  to 
keep  gold  in  that  ftate  than  tin,  much  lefs  to  keep  wax, 
much  lefs  to  keep  water,  much  lefs  lor  f pH i t ot  wine,  and 
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at  Iaft  exceedingly  lefs  for  mercury  *;  fince  it  only  becomes 
fond  at  187  degrees  below  that  point  at  which  water  freezes; 
this  matter,,  mercury,  would  be  therefore  the  mod  fluid  of 
ail  bodies,  if  air  was  not  ftill  more  fo.  Now,  what  does 
this  fluidity  greater  in  air,  than  in  any  other  matter,  indi- 
cate . It  appears  to  indicate  the  leaf!  degree  of  adherence 
between  its  conflicting  parts,  that  can  be  conceived,  by 
fuppofing  them  of  fuch  a figure  as  only  to  be  touched  at 
one  point.  The  greater  or  lefler  degree  of  fluidity  does  not, 
however,  indicate  that  the  parts  of  the  fluid  are  more  or 
lefs  weighty,  but  only  that  their  adherence  is  fo  much  the 
lefs,  their  union  fo  much  the  lefs  intimate,  and  their  fepa- 
ration  fo  much  the  eafler.  If  a tboufand  degrees  of  heat 
are  required  to  keep  water  fluid,  it,  perhaps,  will  only  re- 
quire one  to  preferve  the  fluidity  of  air. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  light  confifls  of  the  fame  matter 
with  elementary  fire  or  not.  The  great  fource  of  light 
is  found  to  be  the  fun,  from  whofe  body  it  is  proje<5ted&in 
the  fpace  of  feven  minutes  and  a half ; and  as  the  fun  is 
computed  to  be  diflant  36  millions  of  miles,  the  light  muft 
of  confequence  travel  at  the  rate  of  about  80,000  miles  in 
one  fecond  of  time. 

Light  may  be  refle&ed  as  well  as  projected.  The  ILht 
which  we  receive  from  the  moon  is  only  refle&ed  as  from 
a mirror.  The  light  of  the  fun  is  300,000  times  Aron^er 
than  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Air  is  the  food  of  fire;  for  by  uniting  with  combuftible 
matters,  the  air  is  deftroyed  or  cond’enfed,  and  the  fire 
which  kept  it  in  a ftate  of  elafticity  is  therefore  emitted. 
No  combuflibles  will  burn  in  veffels  from  which  the  air  is 
excluded. 

It  is  vulgarly  fuppofed,  that  flame  is  the  hetteft  part  of 
fire,  yet  nothing  is  worfe  founded  than  this  opinion  ; for 
the  contrary  may  be  demonftrated  by  the  eafleft  and  molt 
familiar  experiments.  Offer  to  a ftraw-fire,  or  even  to  the 
flame  of  a lighted  fagot,  a cloth  to  dry  or  heat,  double  and 
treble  the  time  will  be  required  to  give  it  the  degree  of 
drynefs  or  heat,  that  would  be  given  to  it  by  expofing  it 
to  a brafler  without  flame,  or  even  to  a very  fmall  heat. 
Fl^me  has  been  exceedingly  well  characterized  bv  Newton, 
when  he  defined  it  a burning  fmoke ; and  this  fmoke,  or 
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heat,  air,  See.  2 

vapour,  which  burns,  has  never  the  fame  quantity,  the 
fame  intenfity  of  heat,  as  the  combulfible  body  from  which 
it  efcapes.  Only  by  being  carried  upwards,  and  extending 
itfelf,  it  has  the  property  of  communicating  fire,  and  of 
carrying  it  farther  than  the  heat  of  the  brafierdoes,  which 
alone  might  not  be  fufficient  to  communicate  it  when  even 
very  near. 

Air  is  not  only  perceptible  to'  the  touch,  but  is  alfo 
found  by  experiment  to  have  weight ; a bottle  emptied  of 
its  air  is  much  lighter  than  before,  and  by  computations 
founded  on  this  experiment,  it  is  known  that  a fquare  foot 
of  air  generally  weighs  fomething  more  than  an  ounce. 
The  fpring  of  air  is  fhewn  in  many  eafy  experiments.  A 
blown  bladder,  for  inftance,  if  prefled  down,  returns  to  its 
fhape  as  foon  as  the  preflure  is  removed.  It  is  evident  that, 
as  the  air  is  poiTefFed  of  weight,  the  air  of  our  atmofphere 
muff:  prefs  confidently  upon  the  earth,  and  all  the  bodies 
which  are  upon  it — Thus,  if  our  hand  be  placed  upon  a 
tube,  or  air  pump,  which  is  emptied  of  its  air,  we  fhall 
find  that  it  fo  forcibly  adheres,  as  it  were  by  fudfion,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  or  pump,  that  we  can  fcarcely  withdraw 
it.  This  is  however  nothing  elfe  than  the  weight  of  a co- 
lumn of  air,  the  breadth  of  the  hand,  which  prefles  upon  it, 
and  keeps  it  down.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  the  air  be  ex- 
haufted  out  of  a tube,  on£  end  of  which  is  immerfed  in 
water,  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  prefling  upon  the  fur- 
face  ol  the  water  will  force  the  water  up  the  empty  tube  to 
the  height  of  about  30  feet ; and  if  the  tube  be  immerfed  in 
quickfilver,  it  will  force  the  quickfilver  up  to  the  height  of 
29  inches  and  a half.  A column  of  air,  therefore,  of" about 
five  miles  high,  is  equal  in  weight  to  3c  feet  of  water,  and 
to  29  inches  and  a half  of  quickfilver*.  From  thefe  experi- 
ments it  is  computed  that  a man  ufiially  fuftains  a weight  of 
air  of  about  40,000  pounds. 

Like  all  other  matters,  air  ?s  expanded  by  tin  increafe  of 
the  matter  of  fire  or  beat  introduced  between  its  particles. 
Air  is  therefore  faid  to  be  rarefied  by  being  heated.  The 
greateft  degree  of  cold  that  ever  has  been  known,  is  not 
Sufficient  to  deftroy  the  fpring  of  air.  As  the  particles  of 

* ffi'55  principle  the  barometer  is  conftruAed,  in  order  to  (hew  the 
variations  in  the  weight  of  the  air.  When  it  is  light  the  quicklilver  in" 
the  glafs  is  ieis  prefled  by  the  atmofphere,  and  when  the  air  is  denfe  and 
heavy  the  quickfilver  rifes.  Barometers  are  uled  to  determine  the 
height  ot  mountains,  See.  becaule  the  higher  we  afeend  in  the  atnio- 
iphere  the  lei’s  is  the  weight  which  prefles  on  the  quickfilver,-  Ed. 
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air  are  fubject  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  air  is  likewrfe 
expanded  or  rarefied  by  a decreafe  of  its  mafs  or  quantity  ; 
for  inftance,  if  a quantity  of  the  fuperior  air  be  removed,, 
the  p re  fibre  on  that  below  is  proportionably  decreafed,  and 
from  its  inherent  elafticity,  it  is  rarefied,  or  the  particles 
removed  to  a greater  diftance  from  each  other.  1 hus  alfo 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  after  a corifiderable  quantity 
of  the  air  is  pumped  out,  fiill  continues  in  reality  fufi  of 
air,  though  that  air  is  of  a thinner  confifiency. 

Air  not  only  contributes  to  combuftion,  but  alfo  to  ani- 
mal and  vital"  heat.  Animals,  which,  have  lungs,  and 
which,  confequently,  refpire  air,  have  always  more  heat 
than  thofe  which  are  deprived  of  it;  and  the  more  the 
internal  furface  of  the  lungs  is  extended  and  ramified  in  a 
greater  number  of  cells,  the  more,  in  one  word,  it  prefents 
a greater  furface  to  the  air  which  the  animal  draws  in  by 
inspiration  ; the  more  alfo  its  blood  is  heated,  and  the 
more  it  communicates  heat  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body  it 
nourifhes ; and  this  proportion  takes  place  rn  all  known 
animals.  Birds,  relatively  to  the  volume  of  their  body, 
have  lungs  confiderably  more  extended  than  man  or  qua- 
drupeds.& Reptiles,  even  thofe  which-  have  a voice,  as  frogs, 
have  infiead  of  lungs  a fimple  bladder.  Infefts  which  have 
little  or  no  blood,  pump  the  air  only  by  fome  pipes,  and 
thefe  have  little  animal  heat.  Thus,  taking  the  degree  of 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  for  the  term  of  comparifon,  I 
have  obferved,  that  this  heat  being  fuppofed  ten  degrees, 
that  of  birds  is  nearly  thirty-three,  that  of  fome  quadrupeds 
more  than  thirty-one  and  a half,  that  of  man  thirty  and  a 
half,  or  thirty-one;  whereas,  that  of  frogs  is  only  fifteen 
or  fixteen,  that  of  fifhes  and  infedts  eleven  or  twelve;  that 
is,  the  leaft  of  all,  and  very  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of 
vegetables.  Thus  the  degree  of  heat  in  man  and  animals, 
depends  on  the  force  and  extent  of  the  lungs  : theie  are  the 
bellows  of  the  animal  machine;  they  fupport  and  augment 
the  fire  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  powerful,  and 

their  motion  more  or  lefs  ready. 

Vegetables  and  moft  infe&s  have,  in  the  room  of  lungs, 
only  afpiratory  tubes  or  pipes,  a kind  of  tracheas  or  wind- 
pipes, by  which  they  pump  up  the  air  which  is  neeefiary  for 
them’;  it  is  feen  to  pafs  in  very  fenfible  balls  into  the  pith 
of  the’ vine;  it  is  not  only  pumped  up  by  the  roots,  but 
often  even  by  the  leaves;  it  forms  a part,  and  a very  eflen- 
tial  part,  of  the  food  of  the  vegetable,  which  afiimilates, 

fixes,  and  preferves  it. 
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It  was  already  intimated,  that  heat  is  the  efficient  caufe 
of  all  fluidity,  and  that  ice  therefore  may  be  termed  the 
natural  ftate  of  water  : by  adding  to  the  quantity  of  heat, 
water  is  rendered  elaftic  and  volatile ; that  is,  is  converted 
into  vapour,  which  is  again  condenfed  into  water,  when 
the  fuperfluous  heat  is  withdrawn.  The  force  of  vapour 
is  almofl  incredible.  It  is  indeed  faid,  that  a Angle  drop  of 
water  converted  into  vapour,  is  capable  of  raffing  a weight 
of  20  tons. 

One  property  of  water  it  is  neceflary  to  notice,  and  that 
is,  that  it  will  always  rife  to  the  level  of  its  fource,  when 
•conveyed  in  pipes,  or  other  dole  channels.  This  property 
is  owing  to  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere,  which  prefling 
equally  on  all  parts,  will  force  the  fluid  from  the  fource, 
through  whatever  channels  it  is  to  pafs,  till  it  meets  with  an 
equal  refiftance  from  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere  at  the 
other  end.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  fountains  and 
jets-d’eau  are  conftrudted.  The  water  which  is  fpouted 
out  by  the  fountain  is  always  conveyed  in  a pipe  from  fome 
fource,  which  lies  higher  than  the  mouth  of  the  fountain. 

When  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere  is  removed  from  the 
mouth  of  a pipe  or  tube,  water  will  rife  in  it  to  the  height 
of  30  feet  above  the  height  of  its  fource.  This  is  owing 
to  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  fource  of  the  water; 
and  on  this  principle  the  common  pumps  are  conftrudled, 
a vacuum  being  created  by  the  raffing  of  the  piflon  of  the 
pump.  , 

All  bodies  lighter  than  water  fwim  in  that  element, 
bodies  which  are  heavier  are  capable  of  difplacing  a bulk 
of  water  equal  to  their  own,  and  confequently  fink.  Ice 
(which  is  water  in  a folid  ftate)  floats  upon  water  from  its 
being  porous.  For  the  fame  reafon  water,  in  freezing, 
burfts  glafs  veflels,  &c.  in  which  it  is  contained  ; as  it  is 
more  porous  than  water,  it  neceilanly  takes  up  more  room. 

Water  conftitutes,  if  not  the  principal,  at  leaft,  a con- 
flderable,  part  of  the  food  of  vegetables.  It  is  the  me- 
dium by  which  a certain  clafs  of  animals,  on  this  account 
termed  aquatic,  refpire  ; its  utility  to  man,  as  well  in  di- 
luting his  food,  as  in  increafing  his  enjoyments  in  various 
modes,  it  would  be  tedious  and  ufelefs  minutely  to  deferibe. 
A quantity  of  air  is  generally  contained  in  water  *. 

The 

* As  water  is  frequently  mixed  with  foreign  matter,  and  often  the 
repofitory  of  minute  animals,  or  vegetable  feeds,  we  need  not  be  fur- 
pnfed  that,  when  carried  to  fca,  it  is  always  found  to  putrefy.  But  we 
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The  other  matters  of  which  this  univerfe,  at  leaft  that 
part  of  it  which  is  vifible  to  us,  is  compofed,  may  b.e 
reduced  to  three  claffes.  i It.  Thofe  which  are  purely 
combuftible?  fuch  as  are  all  animal  and  vegetable  matters: 
2dly.  Thofe  which  may  be  reduced  to  a calx  or  cinder, 
fuch  as  moft  of  the  metals  : ^dly.  Thofe  on  which  fire 
appears  to  have  no  effect,  and  produces  no  alteration  of 
weight,  fuch  as  the  precious  metals,  gold  for  inftance. 

Another  divifion  has  been  adopted  by  chemifts,  who 
divide  all  uninflammable  matter  into  the  verifiable  (or  that 
which  is  convertible  into  glafs)  and  the  calcareous,  or  that 
which  is  convertible  into  lime. 

Thus  cryftals,  precious  ftones,  free-flone,  granites,  por- 
phyries, agates,  gypfums,  lava,  pumice  ftone,  with  all 
metals  and  other  minerals,  are  verifiable  either  by  the  fire 
of  our  furnaces,  or  that  of  burning  mirrors  j whereas 
marble,  alabafter,  chalk,  marl,  and  other  fubftances  which 
proceed  from  the  waile  fhelis  and  madrepores,  cannot  be 
deduced  into  fufion  by  thefe  means.  Neverthelefs,  I am 
perfuaded,  that  if  we  attain  the  point  of  ftill  increafing  the 
power  of  our  furnaces,  and  efpecially  our  burning  mirrors, 
we  fhall  obtain  the  point  of  fufing  thefe  calcareous  matters 
which  appear  to  be  of  a different  nature  from  the  reft ; fince 
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muft  not  fuppofc  that  it  is  the  element  itfelf,  which  thus  grows  putrid 
and  offenfive,  but  the  lubftances  with  which  it  is  impregnated.  It  is 
true,  the  utmofl  precautions  are  taken  to  deftroy  all  vegetable  and 
animal  fubltances  that  may  have  previoully  been  lodged  in  it,  by  boil- 
ing: but,  notwithstanding  this,  there  are  lome  that  will  hill  furvive 
the  operation  j and  others,  that  find  their  way  during  the  time  of  its 
itowage.  Seamen,'  thereto)  e,  allure  us,  that  their  water  is  generally 
found  to  putrefy  twice,  at  leaft,  and  fometimes  three  times,  in  a long 
voyage.  In  about  a month  after  it  has  been  at  lea,  when  the  bung  is 
taken  out  of  the  calk,  it  fends  up  a noifome  and  dangerous  vapour, 
which  would  take  fire  upon  the  application  of  a candle.  The  whole 
body  of  the  water  then  is  found  replete  with  little  worm-like  infects, 
that  float,  with  great  brifknels,  through  all  its  parts.  Thefe  generally 
live  for  about  a couple  cf  days;  and  then  dying,  bv  depofiting  their 
ipoils,  lor  a while  encreafe  the  putrefaction.  After  a time,  the  heavier 
parts  of  thefe  linking  to  the  bottom,  the  lighter  float,  in  a feum,  at  the 
top  ; and  this  js  what  the  mariners  call,  the  water’s  purging  itfelf. 
There  are  flili,  however,  another  race  of  infefts,  which  are  bred,  very 
probably,  from  the  fpoils  of  the  former,  and  produce,  after  fome  time, 
fimilar  appearances;  thefe  dying,  the  water  is  then  thought  to  change 
no  more.  Hov/eyer,  it  very  often  happens,  efpecially  in  hot  climates, 
thaf  nothing  can  drive  thefe  naufeous  infers  from  the  fhip’s  ftore  of 
water.  They  often  encreafe  to  a very  difagieeable  and  frightful  fize, 
fo  as' to  deter  the  mariner,  though  parching  with  thirft,  from  tailing 
yhat  cup  which  they  have  contaminated.  i 
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there  are  a multiplicity  of  reafons  to  think,  that  at  the 
bottom  their  fubftance  is  the  fame,  and  that  flint  orglafs  is 
the  common  bafis  of  all  terreftrial  matters. 

In  the  great  mafs  of  folid  matter,  which  earth  reprefents 
to  us,  the  fuperficial  matter  is  the  leaf!  pure  earth.  All 
matters  depoflted  by  the  fea  in  form  of  fediment,  all  ftones 
produced  by  ftiell  animals,  all  fubftances  compofed  by  the 
combinations  of  the  wafte  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  king- 
dom  : all  thofe  which  have  been  changed  by  volcanean  fires, 
or  fublimed  by  the  internal  heat  of  the  globe,  are  mixed 
and  transformed  fubftances;  and  although  they  compofe 
very  great  mafles,  they  do  not  clearly  enough  reprefent  to 
us  the  element  of  earth.  It  has  been  juft  obferved,  that 
that  earth  which  is  called  verifiable,  or  that  of  which  flint 
and  glafs  are  formed,  appears  to  be  the  original  fubftance 
of  all  terreftrial  bodies  ; and  this  fuppofiticn  is  the  more 
probable,  fince  all  folid  matter,  ever  l'o  much  decompofed, 
reduces  ultimately  into  glafs  by  the  foie  abtion  of  fire : it 
retakes  its  firft  nature  when  it  is  difengaged  from  fluid  or 
volatile  matters  which  were  united  with  it;  and  this  glafs, 
or  vitreous  matter,  which  compofes  the  mafs  of  our  globe, 
fo  much  the  better  reprefents  the  element  of  earth,  as  it  has 
neither  colour,  odour,  tafte,  liquidity,  nor  fluidity,  quali- 
ties which  all  proceed  from  the  other  elements,  or  belono- 
to  them. 

Of  all  the  fubftances  which  are  found  upon  the  earth, 
or  within  its  bowels,  thofe  from  which  the  metals  are 
formed  are  the  moft  curious.  It  is  almoft  unneceflary  to 
ftate,  that  they  exift  in  the  mine  in  a form  very  different 
from  that  which  they  aftume,  when  they  have  been  melted 
in  the  furnace,  and  polilhed  by  the  art  of  man.  In  their 
original  ftate  they  are  called  ores,  and  the  metal  is  then 
mixed  with  earthy  particles  and  other  matters  which  are 
expelled  by  fire.  The  moft  precious  metals,  as  gold  and 
filver,  do  not  form  the  moft  fplcndid  ores.  The  pyrites , 
which  are  a mixture  of  iron  and  fulphur,  are  much  more 
beautiful  to  the  eye. 

The  trade  of  a miner  is  the  moft  wretched  and  moft 
dangerous  of  all.  They  are  not  only  expofed  to  the  com- 
mon accidents  of  the  roof  falling  in,  or  a fudden  overflow 
of  water,  but  alfo  to  a variety  of  damps*,  as  they  are  called, 

* Of  thefe  there  are  two  principal  kinds,  the  fire  damp,  or  infiammable 
air , which  will  take  fire  and  explode  like  gunpowder  with  the  fmalleft 
fpark  : the  other  is  the  cboak  damp , or  fixed  air,  which  kills  inunediatelv 
when  taken  into  the  lungs  with  the  breath.  Ed, 
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or  noxious  vapours,  which  are  fatal  to  human  life.  Even 
the  light  and  volatile  parts  of  the  minerals  themfelves,  and 
efpecially  arfenic,  with  which  all  mines  abound,  are  im- 
bibed by  the  unfortunate  workmen,  and  prefently  effedt 
their  dedru&ion.  On  this  account,  coal-mines'  are  gene- 
rally lefs  noxious  than  thofe  of  tin ; tirt  than  thole  of 
copper  ; but  none  are  fo  dreadfully  dedruciive  as  thofe  of 
quickfilver.  At  the  mines  near  the  village  of  Idra,  nothing 
can  adequately  defcribe  the  deplorable  infirmities  of  fuch 
as  fill  the  hofpital  there  : emaciated  and  crippled,  every 
limb  contracted  or  convulfed,  and  fome  in  a manner 
tranfpiring  quickfilver  at  every  pore.  “ There  was  one 
man,  (fays  Dr.  Pope,)  who  was  not  in  the  mines  above 
half  a year,  and  yet  whofe  body  was  fo  impregnated  with 
this  mineral,  that  putting  a piece  of  brafs  money  in  his 
mouth,  or  rubbing  it  between  his  fingers,  it  immediately" 
became  as  white  as  if  it  had  been  wafhed  over  with  quick- 
filver. In  this  manner  all  the  workmen  are  killed,  fooner 
or  later;  fird  becoming  paralytic,  and  then  dying  con- 
fumptive  : and  all  this  they  fullain  for  the  trifling  reward 
of  feven-pence  a day.5’ 

The  furface  of  this  globe  is  divided,  from  one  pole  to 
the  other,  by  two  immenfe  bands  of  earth,  and  two  of 
water.  The  firft  and  principal  of  thefe  portions  of  earth 
is  that  which  is  called  the  ancient  continent,  and  which 
includes  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.  This  continent,  if 
meafured  from  the  two  extreme  corners,  that  is,  from  the 
mod  eaftern  point  of  Tartary  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
will  produce  a line  of  3600  leagues  ; and  if  meafured  ac- 
cording to  the  meridian,  that  is,  diredfly  from  north  to 
fouth,  we  {hall  find  that  there  are  only  2500  leagues  from 
the  northern  Cape  of  Lapland  to  the  fouthermnoft  point  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  utmoft  breadth  of  this 
continent,  that  is,  from  the  weftern  coad  of  Africa  to 
Trefana,  as  far  asNifingpo,  on  the  ead  coad  of  China,  is 
about  2800  leagues.  Another  line  may  be  drawn  alfo 
from  Bred  in  Brittany,  as  far  as  the  coad  of  Chinefe 
Tartary,  to  the  extent  of  2300  leagues.  The  old  conti- 
nent, on  the  bed  calculations,  may  he  faid  to  contain 
4,940,780  fquare  leagues,  which  is  about  a fifth  part  of  the 
furface  of  the  globe. 

The  new  continent,  fo  called  becaufe  more  recently 
difcovered,  goes  under  the  general  name  of  America,  and  is 
divided  into  north  and  fouth.  Its  greated  length  may  be 
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eftimated  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata  in  Paraguay 
to  the  lake  of  the  Afleniboils,  which  amounts  to  about 
2500  leagues.  The  new  continent  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
2,140,212  fquare  leagues.  The  whole  fuperficial  contents, 
therefore,  of  both  the  old  and  new  continents,  are  about 
7,080,993  fquare  leagues  ; not  near  a third  of  the  furface 
of  the  globe,  which  contains  25,000,000  fquare  leagues. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  but  a fmall  part  of 
the  globe.  All  America,  the  Magellanic  land,  and  a great 
part  of  the  internal  regions  of  Africa,  was  entirely  unknown 
to  them.  They  only  knew  that  the  torrid  zone  was  in- 
habited, although  they  had  navigated  round  Africa ; for 
it  is  2200  years  fince  the  new  King  of  Egypt  gave  veflels 
to  the  Phenicians  which  departed  from  the  Red  Sea,  coatted 
round  Africa,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and, 
having  employed  two  years  in  this  voyage,  the  third  year 
entered  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  *.  Neverthelefs,  the 
^ncients  were  not  acquainted  with  the  property  which  the 
load-ftone  had,  of  turning  towards  the  poles,  although 
they  knew  that  it  attracted  iron.  They  w re  ignorant  of 
the  general  caufe  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea ; they 
\vere  not  certain  that  the  ocean  furrounded  the  globe  with- 
out interruption;  fome  indeed  fufpedted  it,  but  with  fo 
Jittle  foundation,  that  no  one  dared  to  fay,  or  even  conjec- 
ture, that  it  was  poflible  to  make  a voyage  round  the 
world.  Magellan  was  the  firft  who  made  it,  A.  D 1519, 
in  1124  days.  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  the  fecond,  in  1577, 
and  he  did  it  in  1056  days;  Thomas  Cavendifh  afterwards 
made  this  great  voyage  in  777  days,  in  the  year  1586. 
Thefe  famous  travellers  were  the  firft  who  demonftrated, 
phyfically,  the  globular  form  and  the  extent  of  the  earth’s 
circumference;  for  the  ancients  were  far  from  having  a 
juft  meafure  of  this  circumference,  although  they  had  tra- 
velled a great  deal.  The  general  and  regulated  winds, 
and  the  ufe  to  be  made  of  them  in  long  voyages,  were  alfo 
abfolutely  unknown  to  them;  we  rauft  therefore  not  be 
furprized  at  the  little  progrefs  they  made  in  Geography, 
fince  at  prefent,  in  fpite  of  all  the  knowledge  we  have 
acquired  by  the  aid  of  mathematical  fciences,  and  the  dif- 
Covery  of  navigators,  many  things  remain  ftill  to  be  found, 
and  vaft  countries  to  be  difeovered. 

As  there  is  fo  large  a portion  of  the  globe  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted,  particularly  near  the  poles,  where 
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the  ice  has  never  permitted  any  navigator  to  penetrate,  we 
cannot  exactly  know  the  proportion  between  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  that  of  the  fea  ; only  as  far  as  may  be 
judged  by  infpedtion  of  what  is  known,  there  is  more  fea 
than  land. 

If  we  would  have  an  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of 
water  which  the  fea  contains,  let  us  fuppofe  one  common 
and  general  depth  to  the  ocean ; by  computing  it  only  at 
200  fathom,  or  the  ioth  part  of  a mile,  we  fhall  fee  that 
there  is  fufficient  water  to  cover  the  whole  globe  to  the 
height  of  600  feet  of  water,  and  if  we  would  reduce  this 
water  into  one  mafs,  we  fhall  find  that  it  forms  a o-lobe  of 
more  than  60  miles  diameter. 

The  form  of  the  earth  is  not  thatof  aperfeft  globe, 
but  rather  what  is  termed  a fpheroid,  a globe  which  is 
flattifh  at  the  poles,  the  axis,  therefore,  or  line  which  may 
be  fuppofed  to  pafs  through  it  at  the  equator,  is  to  its 
axis  at  the  poles  in  the  proportion  of  230  to  229.  The 
folid  parts  of  the  earth  are  formed  of  beds  or  ffrata*  of 
different  materials,  which  lie  one  upon  another  in  a re- 
gular order.  The  firft  ffratum  or  layer  confifts  of  mold, 
or  common  foil,  mixed  with  a variety  of  decayed  vegetable 
and  animal  matters,  and  with  ftony  and  Tandy  particles. 
In  different  parts  of  the  world  the  other  ffrata  are  found  to 
confift  of  different  materials,  and  differently  difpofed.  In 
fome  parts  the  ffrata  are  horizontal,  in  others  they  are 
inclined;  and  veins  or  fiflures  of  metals,  coals,  and  other 
minerals,  frequently  penetrate  through  the  different  beds  or 
ffrata  to  a great  depth,  and  divide  them.  At  Marly-la- 
Ville  in  France,  the  following  ffrata  were  found.  It  is  a 
high  country,  but  flat  and  fertile.  The  ffrata  were  here 
arranged  horizontally.  From  the  fhells  which  were  found 
in  No.  16,  we  may  conjecture,  that  at  fome  period  the 
foil  of  Marly-la-Ville  was  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  but  has 
fince  been  raifed  to  the  height  of  75  feet. 

The  ffate  of  the  different  Beds  of  Earth  found  at  Marly-la- 
Ville,  at  the  depth  of  100  feet. 

Feet  Inch, 

1.  Reddifh  earth,  mixed  with  much  dirt,  and  a 

very  fmall  quantity  of  vitrifiable  fand  - - - - 13  o 

2.  Earth  mixed  with  gravel,  and  vitrifiable  fand  2 6 

Lavers,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  or  the  leaves  of  a book. 

3.  Dirt 


MATERIALS  OF  THE  GLOBE, 


n 

Feet  Inch. 

3.  Dirt  mixed  with  much  verifiable  fand,  which 

eftervefced  but  little  with  aqua  fortis  - - - - 30 

4.  Hard  marl,  which  made  a very  great  effervef- 

cence  with  aqua  fortis  - --  --  --  - 20 

5.  Pretty  hard  marly  ftone  ------  40 

0.  Marl  in  powder,  mixed  with  vitrifiable  fand  5 o 

7.  Very  fine  vitrifiable  fand  - --  --  - 16 

8.  Marl  in  earth,  with  a little  vitrifiable  fand  3 6 

9.  Hard  marl,  in  which  was  real  flint  ---36 

10.  Gravel,  or  powdered  marl  - - - - 1 O 

11.  Eglantine,  a ftone  of  the  grain  and  hardnefs 

marble,  and  fonorous  -------  16 

12.  Marley  gravel  - --  --  --  --16 

13.  Marble  in  hard  ftone,  the  grain  very  fine  -16 

14.  Marl  in  ftone,  the  grain  not  fo  fine  - 16 

15.  More  grained  and  thicker  marl  - - - - 2 6 

16.  Very  fine  vitrifiable  fand,  mixed  with  fea 
foflil  flhells,  which  had  no  adherence  with  the  fand, 

and  whofe  colours  were  perfect  - --  --  -16 

17.  Very  fmall  gravel  or  fine  marl  powder  - 20 

18.  Marl  in  hard  ftone  ------  36 

19.  Very  large  powdered  marl  - - - - - 16 

20.  Hard  and  calcinable  ftone  like  marble  - 16 

21.  Grey  and  vitrifiable  fand  with  foflil  fhells, 

particularly  oyfters  and  mufcles,  which  had  no 
adherence  with  fand,  and  were  not  petrified  - - 3 o 

22.  White  vitrifiable  fand  mixed  with  fhells  -20 

23.  Sand  ftreaked  red  and  white,  vitrifiable  and 

mixed  with  the  like  fhells  ------  _ 10 

24.  Larger  fand,  but  ftill  vitrifiable,  and  mixed 

with  the  like  fhells  10 

25.  Grey,  fine  and  vitrifiable  fand  with  fimilar  fhells  8 6 

26.  Very  fine  fat  fand,  with  a few  fhells  - 30 

27.  Free-ftone  - --  --  --  --  -30 

28.  Vitrifiable  fluid,  ftreaked  red  and  white  - 4 o 

29.  White  vitrifiable  fand  - 36 

30.  Reddifh  vitrifiable  fand  - --  --  -150 

I otal  depth  when  they  left  off  digging  101  ft. 


In  a trench  made  at  Amfterdam  to  make  a pit,  the  earth 
v/as  dry  to  the  depth  of  230  feet,  and  the  ftrata  of  earth  were 
found  as  follows  : 7 feet  of  vegetable  or  garden  earth,  9 feet 
turf,  9 feet  foft  clay,  8 feet  fand,  4 feet  earth,  10  feet  fand 

on 
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on  which  it  is  cuftomary  to  fix  the  piles  which  fupport  the 
houfes  of  Amfterdam  ; then  2 feet  argil  or  clay,  4 of  white 
fand,  5 of  dry  earth,  1 of  foft  earth,  14  of  gravel,  8 argil, 
mixed  with  earth ; 4 of  gravel,  mixed  with  (hells ; then 
clay  102  feet  thick,  and  at  lad:  31  feet  fand,  at  which  depth 
they  ceafed  digging. 

Every  ftratum,  whether  horizontal  or  inclined,  has  an 
equal  thicknefs  throughout  its  whole  extent : that  is  every 
bed  of  any  matter  whatever,  taken  feparately,  has  an  equal 
thicknefs  throughout  its  whole  extent ; for  example,  when 
the  bed  of  (lone  in  a quarry  is  three  feet  thick  in  one  part, 
it  will  have  the  fame  thicknefs  throughout  : if  in  one  part 
it  is  found  to  be  fix  feet  thick,  it  will  be  fo  throughout. 
In  the  quarries  about  Paris  the  bed  of  good  (lone  is  not 
thick,  fcarcely  more  than  18  or  20  feet;  in  other  quarries, 
as  thofe  of  Burgundy,  the  (lone  is  much  thicker;  it  is  the 
fame  with  marble  ; the  black  and  white  marble  have  a 
thicker  bed : the  coloured  are  commonly  thinner,  and 
there  are  beds  of  very  hard  (lone,  which  the  farmers  in 
Burgundy  make  ufe  of  to  cover  their  houfes,  that  are  not 
above  an  inch  thick.  In  general  it  may  be  faid,  that  the 
thicknefs  of  the  horizontal  (Irata  is  fo  greatly  varied,  that 
it  is  found  from  one  line  and  lefs  to  1,  10,  20,  30,  or 
100  feet  thick ; the  ancient  and  modern  quarries  wrhich 
are  horizontally  dug  ; the  perpendicular  and  other  divifions 
of  mountains,  prove  that  there  are  extenfive  (Irata  in  all 
directions. 

The  different  (Irata  of  which  the  earth  is  compofed,  are 
not  difpofed  according  to  the  order  of  their  fpecific  weight; 
for  we  often  find  (Irata  of  heavy  matters  placed  on  (Irata 
of  lighter.  To  be  allured  of  this,  we  have  only  to  exa- 
mine the  nature  of  the  earth  on  which  rocks  are  placed, 
and  we  (hall  find  that  it  is  generally  clay,  which  is  fpeci- 
fically  lighter  than  the  matter  of  the  rock.  In  hills  and 
other  fmall  elevations,  we  eafily  difeover  the  bale  on  which 
rocks  are  placed  ; but  it  is  not  fo  with  large  mountains, 
not  only  the  fummit  is  rock,  but  thofe  rocks  are  placed 
on  other  rocks  ; there  are  mountains  upon  mountains  and 
rocks  upon  rocks,  to  fuch  a coniiderable  height,  and  in  fo 
Treat  an  extent  of  ground,  that  we  can  fcarcely  be  certain 
where  there  is  earth  at  bottom,  and  of  what  nature  it  is. 
We  fee  picked  rocks  which  are  many  hundred  feet  high  ; 
thefe  rocks  reft  on  others,  which  perhaps  are  no  lefs  ; ne- 
verthelefs,  may  we  not  compare  great  with  fmall  ? and 
fince  the  rocks  of  little  mountains,  whofe  bafes  are  to  be 
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feen,  reft  on  earth  lefs  heavy  and  folid  than  flone,  may  wo 
not  fuppofe  that  the  bafe  of  high  mountains  is  alfo  of 
earth  ? 

In  a foil  where  flint  is  generally  the  predominant  ftone, 
the  country  is  ufually  fertile,  and  if  the  place  is  uncul- 
tivated, and  thefe  ftones  have  been  long  expofed  to  the  air, 
without  being  moved,  the  upper  fuperheies  is  always  very 
white,  whereas  the  oppofite  fide,  which  touches  the  earth 
preferves  its  natural  colour.  If  the  blackeft,  and  hardeft 
flint  be  expofed  to  the  weather,  in  lefs  than  a year,  its  fur* 
face  will  change  colour,  and  if  we  have  patience  to  purfue 
this  experiment,  we  fhall  fee  it  by  degrees  lofe  its  hardnefs, 
tranfparency,  and  other  fpecific  characters,  and  approach 
every  day  nearer  and  nearer  the  nature  of  argil. 

What  happens  to  flint,  happens  to  fand  ; each  grain  of 
fand  may  be  confidered  as  a fmall  flint,  and  each  flint  as  a 
mafs  of  grains  of  fand,  extremely  line,  and  exaCtly  grained,. 
The  example  of  the  firft  degree  of  decompofition  of  fand 
is  found  in  the  brilliant  and  opake  powder  called  Mica , 
in  which  potters  earth  and  flate  are  always  diffufed.  The 
entirely  trarifparent  flints,  the  £hiarVz,  produce,  by  de- 
compofition, fat  and  foft  talk,  as  petrifiable  and  duCtile 
as  clay  : and  it  appears  that  talk  is  a mediate  term  be- 
tween glafs  or  tranfparent  flint  and  argil,  or  clay  ; whereas 
coarfe  and  impure  flint,  by  decompofing,  pafles  to  potters 
earth  without  any  intermedium. 

Our  artificial  glafs  undergoes  alfo  the  fame  alterations  : 
it  decompofes  in  the  air,  and  perifhes  in  fome  meafure  by 
remaining  in  the  earth.  At  firft  its  fuperficial  feales  exfo- 
liate; by  working  it  we  perceive  brilliant  feales  fly  from 
it;  but  when  its  decompofition  is  more  advanced,  it  crum- 
bles between  the  fingers,  and  is  reduced  into  a very  white 
fine  talky  powder : and  art  has  even  imitated  nature  in  the 
decompofition  of  glafs  and  flint. 


CHAP.  II. 


Of  mountains — precipices — clefts , or  caverns  — rivers — the 
Nile — cataracts — fubterraneous  rivers — faltnefs  of  the  fea — - 
of  different  feas — of  lakes — their  nature  and  properties. 


\X7TRE  the  earth  an  even  and  regular  plain,  inftead 
of  that  beautiful  variety  of  hills  and  valleys  ; of 
verdant  forefts,  and  refrefhing  ftreams,  which  at  p refen t 

delight 
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delight  our  fenfes,  adifmal  Tea  would  cover  the  whole  face  of 
the  globe,  and  at  beft  it  would  be  only  the  habitation  of  fifties, 

it  is  not  therefore  to  be  luppofed  that  even  in  its  origin 
the  furface  of  the  earth  was  perfectly  regular  ; and  fince 
its  firft  production  a variety  of  caufes,  the  motion  of  the 
waters,  the  fubterraneous  fires,  the  wind,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  increafe  of  this 
irregularity. 

The  greateft  inequalities  are  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
compared  to  the  elevations  of  mountains  ; the  depth  is  very 
different  even  at  great  diftances  from  land;  it  is  faid  there 
are  parts  above  a mile  deep,  but  thefe  are  few,  and  the 
moft  general  profundities  are  from  60  to  150  fathom.  The 
gulphs  bordering  on  the  coafts  are  much  lefs  deep,  and 
the  ftraits  have  generally  the  lead:  depth. 

The  higheft  mountains  in  Afia  are  Mount  Taurus* 
Mount  Imaus,  C'aucafus,  and  the  mountains  of  Japan;  all 
thefe  mountains  are  loftier  than  thole  of  Europe  : the 
higheff  mountains  in  Africa,  i.  e.  the  great  Atlas,  and  the 
mountains  of  the  moon*,  are  at  leaft  as  high  as  thofe  in 
Afia,  but  the  higheft  of  all  are  in  South  America,  particu- 
larly the  Andes  in  Peru,  which  are  more  than  3000  fa- 
thoms, that  is  upwards  of  three  miles  high  ; whereas  the 
higheft  part  of  the  Alps  is  not  more  than  1600  fathoms,  or 
a mile  and  a half  in  height  In  general  the  mountains 
between  the  tropics  are  loftier  than  thofe  of  the  tem- 
perate zones,  and  thefe  more  than  thofe  of  the  frigid 
zones,  fo  that  the  nearer  we  approach  the  equator,  the 
greater  are  the  inequalities  of  the  earth  : thefe  inequa- 

lities, although  very  conftderable  with  refpecl  to  us,  are 
nothing  when  confidered  with  refpedt  to  the  terreftrial 
globe.  Three  tboufand  fathom  difference  to  3000  leagues 
diameter,  is  one  fathom  to  a league,  or  one  foot  to 
2300  feet,  which  on  a globe  of  27  feet  diameter,  does  not 
make  the  6th  part  of  a line,  or  the  60th  part  of  an  inch 
Thus  the  earth,  which  appears  to  us  crofted  and  cut  by  the 
enormous  height  of  the  mountains,  and  by  the  frightful 
depth  of  the  lea,  is  neverthelefs,  relatively  to  its  volume, 
only  very  flightly  furrowed  with  irregularities,  fo  very 
trifling,  that  they  can  caufe  no  difference  to  the  figure  of 
the  globe. 

In  continents  the  mountains  are  continued,  and  form 
chains.  In  iflands  they  appear  to  be  more  interrupted  and 
ilolated,  and  generally  railed  above  the  fca,  in  form  of  a 

* Famous  for  giving  a fourcc  to  the  Rivers  Niger  and  Nile. 
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cone  or  pyramid,  and  are  called  peaks . The  peak  of  Tene- 
rifFe  is  one  of  the  higheft  mountains  on  the  earth  ; it  is 
near  a mile  and  a half  high  perpendicular  from  the  level  of 
the  fea  ; the  peak  of  St.  George  in  one  of  the  Azores,  and 
the  peak  of  Adam  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  are  alfo  very  lofty. 
All  thefe  peaks  are  compofed  of  rocks,  heaped  one  upon  the 
other,  and  they  vomit  from  their  fummits  fire,  cinders, 
bitumen,  minerals,  and  ftones.  There  are  even  iflands 
which  are  precifely  only  as  tops  of  mountains,  as  the  illand 
of  St.  Helena,  Afcenfion,  moft  of  the  Azores,  and  Cana- 
ries; and  we  muft  remark,  that  in  moft  of  the  iflands, 
promontories,  and  other  projecting  lands  in  the  fea,  the 
middle  is  always  the  higheft,  and  they  are  generally  fepa- 
rated  by  chains  of  mountains,  which  divide  them  in  their 
greateft  length,  as  the  Grampian  mountains  in  Scotland, 
which  extend  trom  eaft  to  weft,  land  divide  Great  Britain 
mto  two  parts  ; it  is  the  fame  with  the  iflands  Sumatra, 
Lucon,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Cuba,  and  St.  Domingo,  and 
alfo  Italy,  which  is  traverfed  through  its  whole  length  by 
the  Apenine  mountains,  See. 

Precipices  are  formed  by  the  finkingof  rocks,  the  bafe  of 
which  fometimes  gives  way  more  on  one  fide  than  the  other, 
by  the  a&ion  of  the  air  and  froft,  which  fplits  and  divides 
them  ; and  by  the  impetuous  fall  of  torrents,  which  opens 
pah  ages,  and  carries  along  with  them  all  that  oppofes  their 
violence.  But  abysses,  that  is,  thofe  vaft  and  enormous 
cavities  found  at  the  fummit  of  mountains,  and  to  the  bot- 
tom of  which  it  is  not  poffible  fometimes  to  defeend,  al- 
though they  are  above  a mile  or  half  a mile  round,  have 
generally  been  formed  by  the  operation  of  fire.  Thefe 
abyffes  were  formerly  the  funnels  of  volcanos,  and  all  the 
matter  which  is  there  deficient,  has  been  eje&ed  by  the 
a&ion  and  explofion  of  thefe  fires,  which  are  fince  extin- 
guifhed  through  a defeCI  of  combuftible  matter.  The  abyfs 
of  mount  Arrarat,  of  which  M.  Tournefort  gives  a de- 
.cription  in  his  voyage  to  the  Levant,  is  furrounded  with 
black  and  burnt  rocks,  as  one  day  the  abvftes  of  Etna,  Ve- 
uvius,  and  other  volcanos  will  be,  when  they  have  con- 
sumed all  the  combuftible  matters  they  include. 

In  Plots’  natural  hiftory  of  Staffordfhire,  a gulph  is 
Jpoken  of  which  has  been  founded  to  the  depth  of  2600 
perpendicular  feet,  without  meeting  with  any  water;  nay, 
t e was  not  l°und,  as  the  rope  was  not  Ion® 

enough  : this  cavern  is  known  by  the  name  of  Elden  Hole. 

ne  opening  at  the  top  is  not  more  than  40  yards  wide. 

* Of 
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Of  this  kind  alfo  is  that  dreadful  cavern  defcribed  by 
jgr  1 i a n . — “ In  the  country  of  the  Arian  Indians,”  fays  , 
that  author,  “ is  to  be  feen  an  amazing  chafm,  which  is 
called.  The  Gulph  of  Pluto.  The  depth,  and  the  receffes 
of  this  horrid  place,  are  as  extenlive  as  they  are  unknown. 
Neithtr  the  natives,  nor  the  curious  who  vifit  it,  are  able 
to  tell  how  it  firft  was  made,  or  to  what  depths  it  defcends. 
The  Indians  continually  drive  thither  great  multitudes  of 
animals,  more  than  three  thoufand  at  a time,  of  different 
kinds,  fheep,  horfes,  and  goats;  and,  with  an  abfurd 
fuperftition,  force  them  into  the  cavity,  whence  they 
lev  r return.  Their  feveral  founds,  however,  are  heard 
as  they  delcend  ; the  bleating  of  iheep,  the  lowing  of  oxen, 
and  the  neigmng  of  horfes,  ifluing  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern.  Nor  do  thefe  found*  ceafe,  as  the  place  is  con- 
tinually t’urmfhed  with  a frefti  fupp  y. 

Great  cavitie>  and  deep  mines  are  generally  in  mountains, 
and  they  never defcend  to  a level  with  the  plains ; therefore 
bv  thefe  cavities,  we  are  only  acquainted  with  the  infide  of 
a mountain,  and  not  at  all  with  the  internal  part  of  the 

gi°lte  was  for  a long  time  thought  that  the  chains  of  the 
higheft  mountains  run  from  wen  to  eaft,  till  the  contrary 
direction  was  discovered  in  the  new  world  ; but  no  perfon 
before  Mi.  Bourguet  difcovered  the  iurprizing  regularity 
of  the  ftru&ure  of  thofe  great  mafles  : he  found,  after 
having  croffed  the  Alps,  thirty  times  in  fourteen  different 
parts,  twice  the  Apenine  mountains,  and  made  feveral 
tours’ in  the  environs  of  thefe  mountains,  and  in  mount 
Tura,  that  all  mountains  are  formed  nearly  like  the  works 
of  a fortification.  When  the  body  of  the  mountain  runs 
from  eaft  to  weft,  it  forms  prominences,  which  face  as 
much  as  poflible  the  north  and  fouth  ; this  admirable  re- 
gularity is  fo  ftriking  in  valleys,  that  we  feem  to  walk  in 
a very  regular  covered  way ; if,  for  example,  we  travel  in 
a valley  from  north  to  fouth,  we  perceive  that  the  moun- 
tain which  is  on  the  right  forms  proje&ions  or  angles  which 
front  the  eaft,  and  thofe  of  the  mountain  on  the  left  front 
the  weft,  fo  that,  in  fad,  the  faliant  angles  of  each  fide 
reciprocally  anfwer  the  returning  angles,  which  are  always 
sli-rrnatelv  oppofed  to  them.  Tbe  angles  which  mountains 
form  in  arcat  valleys  are  lefs  acute,  becaufe  the  diredion 
is  lefs  fteep,  and  as  they  are  farther  diftant  from  each 
other;  and  in  plains  they  are  not  fo  perceptible  as  in  the 
courfe  of  rivers,  which  generally  take  up  their  elbows; 
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the  middle  of  them  naturally  anfwer  to  the  moft  ftriking 
projections,  or  the  moft  advanced  angles  of  mountains; 
and  this  is  one  caufe  of  the  ferpentine  courfe  of  rivers.  It 
is  aftonifhing  fo  vifible  a thing  has  not  been  obferved. 
When  in  a valley  the  inclination  of  one  of  the  mountains 
which  border  it,  is  lefs  fteep  than  that  of  the  other,  the 
river  takes  its  courfe  much  nearer,  the  fteepeft  mountain3 
and  does  not  flow  through  the  middle. 

It  may  in  general  be  faid,  that  in  Europe,  Afia,  and 
Africa,  the  rivers,  and  other  mediterranean  waters,  ex- 
tend more  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft  than  from  north  to 
fouth,  which  proceeds  from  the  chains  of  mountains  being 
for  the  moft  part  fo  directed  ; and  that,  in  other  refpeCts, 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe  and  Afia  is  broader  in  this 
direction  than  the  other ; for  there  are  two  modes  of  con- 
ceiving this  direction.  In  the  long  and  narrow  continent 
of  South  America,  there  is  only  one  principal  chain  of 
mountains,  that  is,  from  eaft  to  weft,  or  from  weft  to  eaft  ; 
in  faCt,  it  is  in  this  direction  all  the  rivers  of  America  flow, 
becaufe,  excepting  the  Cordillieros,  there  are  no  very  ex- 
tenfive  chains  of  mountains,  and  none  whofe  directions  are 
parallel  to  them.  In  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  Continent, 
moft  of  the  waters  have  their  greateft  extent  from  weft  to 
eaft,  and  moft  of  the  rivers  flow  in  this  direction,  which  is 
Caufed  by  another  reafon,  i.  e.  that  there  are  many  long 
chains  of  mountains  parallel  to  each  other,  whofe  direction 
is  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  becaufe  the  rivers  and  other 
ftreams  are  obliged  to  follow  the  intervals  which  divide 
thefe  chains  of  mountains  ; confequently  one  Angle  chain 
of  mountains,  direCted  from  north  to  fouth,  will  produce 
rivers,  whofe  direction  will  be  the  fame  as  that  of  thofe 
which  ifliied  from  many  chains  of  mountains,  whofe  com- 
mon direction  is  from  eaft  to  weft  ; and  it  is  for  this  parti- 
cular reafon,  that  the  rivers  of  America  have  this  direction 
in  common  with  thofe  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Afia. 

A remarkable  phenomenon  has  been  obferved  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  rivers,  and  that  is,  that  in  the  inland  parts  and  at 
a diftance  from  the  fea,  they  flow  in  a direCt  line,  but  i: 
proportion  as  they  approach  their  mouths  they  afiume 
more  of  a winding  or  ferpentine  courfe*.  In  large  rivers 

there 

* The  reafon  of  this  is  probably  that,  as  moft  rivers  defeend  from 
mountains,  and  as  their  pafiage  is  lei’s  retarded  by  the  continued  rub- 
bing  againft  their  beds,  they  are  more  rapid  near  the  fource.  On  the 

C contrary, 

J * 
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there  is  a confiderable  eddy  along  the  banks;  and  thtf 
nearer  the  Tea  the  greater  is  this  eddy.  The  furface  of  the 
water  in  rivers  is  by  no  means  level  from  bank  to  bank ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  middle  of  the  ftream  is  higher  or  lower 
than  the  water  of  the  Tides,  according  to  circumftances. 
When  a river  fwells  fuddenly  by  the  melting  of  fnow,  or 
any  other  caufe,  the  middle  of  the  ftream  is  fenfibly  higher 
than  the  lides  : in  one  inftance  the  elevation  is  faid  to  have 
been  as  great  as  three  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
rivers  approach  their  mouths,  the  water  near  the  Tides  is 
commonly  more  elevated  than  that  in  the  middle. 

The  Twelling  of  the  Nile  and  its  inundations  has  a long 
time  employed  the  learned;  molf  of  them  have  looked  upon 
it  as  marvellous,  though  one  of  the  moft  natural  things, 
and  what  is  every  year  to  be  Teen  in  every  great  river 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  the  rain  which  falls  in  Abyf- 
linia  and  Ethiopia  which  caufes  the  TwelTing  and  inun- 
dation of  that  river,  though  the  north  wind  muft  be  re- 
garded as  the  primitive  caufe.  ill,  Becaufe  it  drives  the 
clouds  which  convey  this  rain  from  the  coaft  of  Abyllinia  ; 
2ndly  ; becaufe  blowing  again  ft  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
it  caufes  the  waters  to  return  againft  the  ftream,  and 
thus  prevents  them  from  pouring  into  the  Tea  in  too  great 
a quantity  : this  circumftance  may  be  every  year  relied  on, 
when  the  wind  being  at  the  north,  and  fuddenly  veering 
to  the  fouth,  the  Nile  in  one  day  lofes  what  it  gathered  in 
four. 

By  a nice  calculation  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  quantity 
of  water  which  a river  equally  rapid  with  the  Po,  would 
convey  to  the  ocean,  would  be  in  the  proportion  of  a cu- 
bical mile  in  26  days  ; and  that  all  the  rivers  in  the  globe 
would,  in  the  fpace  of  112  years,  fupply  the  Tea  with 
21,372,626  cubical  miles  of  water,  which  is  about  equal 
to  its  whole  contents.  • 

From  this  calculation  it  follows,  that  the  quantity  of 
water  evaporated  from  the  fea,  and  which  the  clouds  con- 
vey to  the  earth,  producing  rivulets,  ftreams,  and  rivers, 
is  from  20  to  21  inches  a year,  or  about  two-thirds  of  a 
line  each  day;  and  Mr.  Halley  has  demonftrated  that  the 
vapours  which  rife  from  the  Tea*,  and  which  the  winds 

convey 

contrary,  when  they  defeend  into  the  plains,  their  courfe  is  known  to 
be  lets  rapid,  and  they  are  confequently  diverted  from  a right  line  by 
every  little  obftacle  which  prelents  itfelf.  The  fame  reafon  will  account 
for  the  different  mouths  of  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  kc.  Editor. 

* It  is  calculated  that  from  a f'quare  foot  of  water,  about  one  pint 

is 
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convey  over  the  earth,  are  fufficient  to  form  all  the  rivers 
and  to  fupply  all  the  water  which  falls  on  the  furface  of 
the  earth. 

When  the  courfe  of  a river  is  interrupted  by  a preci- 
pice, it  frequently  forms  a cataraft  or  waterfall.  The  fall 
of  Niagara,  in  the  river  St.  Laurence,  in  Canada,  is  the 
molt  famous  in  the  world.  The  river  is  in  the  part  julfc 
above  the  fall,  three  quarters  of  a mile  broad — the  whole 
of  this  valt  Iheet  of  water  is  poured  down  the  rocks,  from 
the  height  of  150  feet  perpendicular.  The  noife  of  the 
Jail  is  heard  at  feveral  leagues  diltance ; and  the  dalhing; 
produces  a milt  which  reaches  to  the  clouds,  and  which 
i?rfuS  u ^ • beautiful  rainbow  whenever  the  fun  Ihines. 
iioth  the  Rhine  and  the  Nile  have  their  catara£ts.  The 
river  Volgda,  in  Ruffia,  has  two.  The  river  Zara,  in 
Africa,  has  one  near  its  fource.  The  river  Velino,  in 
Italy,  has  a catara & of  above  an  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
perpendicular.  Near  the  city  of  Gottenburgh,  in  Sweden, 
thenver  rulhes  down  from  a prodigious  high  precipice  into 
a deep  pit,  with  a terrible  noife,  and  fuch  dreadful  force, 
that  thofe  trees  defigned  for  the  malts  of  lhips,  which  are 
floated  down  the  river,  are  ufually  turned  upfide  down  in 

IA,r/a  ’ -aad  .°ftern  rre  fliattered  to  Pieees>  by  bein°- 
dalhed  agamlt  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  pit  • this 

occurs  if  the  malts  fall  Tideways  upon  the  water  j but  if 

they  fall  endways,  they  dive  fo  far  under  water,  that  thev 

disappear  lor  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  more  : the  pit  into 

Whmh  they  are  thus  plunged,  has  been  often  founded  with 

a line  of  fome  hundred  fathoms  long,  but  no  ground  has 

been  found  hitherto.  There  is  alfo  a cataraft  at  Powerf- 

court,  in  Ireland,  in  which  the  water  is  faid  to  fall  three 

hundred  feet  perpendicular;  which  is  a greater  defeent 

than  that  of  any  other  cataraft  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

/ h^C  are  rivers .which  lofe  themfelves  in  the  fands, 

and  others  which  feem  to  precipitate  into  the  bowels  of 

the  earth  : the  Guadalquiver  in  Spain,  the  'Tigris  and  the 

ne  ‘*felf  ^fe  themlelves  in  the  earth.  It  is  alTerted, 

a in  e we  part  of  St.  Domingo,  there  is  a mountain 

of  a confidence  height,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  many 

caverns  or  iubterraneous  rivers,  and  the  rivulets  fall  with 

I?""  2^hours5  of  this  water  one  part  falls  back  info  the 

are  ar n c"ricd  offin  ^e  for®  of  clouds,  theife  cloud! 

rain,  &c  —This^  • t0f  ^ i°f  .moul?tain3’  where  they  fall  in  the  form  of 
in,  «c.rrhis  lain  links  into  the  earth,  and  forms  fprimrs  riv„Uf. 

&Cm  Which  UmtmS>  taI1  fro®  the  mountains  in  larger  currents  Editor' 

02  fo 
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fo  much  noife,  as  to  be  heard  at  the  diftance  of  feven  or 
eight  miles. 

In  the  old  continent  there  are  about  430  rivers,  which 
fall  diredlly  into  the  ocean,  or  into  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Sea,  and  in  the  new  continent,  fcarcely  180  rivers 
are  known,  which  fall  diredftly  into  the  fea  : but  in  this 
number  only  the  great  rivers  are  comprehended.  All  thefe 
rivers  carry  to  the  fea  a great  quantity  of  mineral  ana 
faline  parts,  which  they  have  walhed  from  the  different 
foils  through  which  they  have  palled.  The  particles  of 
fait,  which  are  eafily  difiolved,  are  conveyed  to  the  lea  by 
the  water.  Some  naturalifts,  and  among  the  reft  Halley, 
have  pretended  that  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  proceeded  only 
from  the  falts  of  the  earth,  which  the  rivers  tranfport  thi- 
ther. Others  aflert,  that  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  is  as  ancient 
as  the  fea  itfelf,  and  that  this  fait  was  created  only  that 
the  fea  might  not  corrupt,  but  it  may  be  well  fuppofed 
that  the  fea  is  preferved  from  corruption  by  the  agitations 
of  the  wind,  and  the  flux  and  reflux,  as  much  as  by  the 
fait  it  contains;  for  when  it  is  kept  in  a barrel,  it  cor- 
rupts in  a few  days,  and  Boyle  relates  that  a mariner  be- 
calmed for  13  days,  found  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  fea 
fo  infe&ed,  that  if  the  calm  had  not  ceafed,  the  greatelt 
part  of  his  people  on  board  would  have  perilhed.  The 
water  of  the  fea  is  alfo  mixed  with  a bituminous  oil,  which 
gives  it  a difagreeable  tafte,  and  renders  it  very  unhealthy. 
The  quantity  of  fait  contained  in  fea  water,  is  about 

i_4oth  part,  and  the  fea  is  nearly  equally  faline  through- 
out at  top  as  at  the  bottom,  under  the  line,  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  although  there  are  feveral  parts,  as 
on  the  Mofambique  Coaft,  where  it  is  falter  than  elfewhere. 
It  is  alfo  aflerted  not  to  be  fo  faline  under  the  Ar&ic 
Zone,  which  may  proceed  from  the  great  quantity  o. 
fnow,  and  the  great  rivers  which  fall  into  thofe  feas,  and 
becaufe  the  heat  of  the  fun  produces  but  little  evapo- 
ration there,  in  comparifon  of  the  evaporation  in  hot 
climates. 

The  ocean  furrounds  the  whole  earth  without  any  inter- 
ruption of  continuity,  and  the  tour  of  the  globe  may  be 
made  by  palling  the  point  of  South  America,  but  it  is  not 
vet  known  whether  the  ocean  furrounds  the  northern  part 
of  the  globe  in  the  fame  manner  ; and  all  mariners  who 
have  attempted  to  go  horn  Europe  to  China  y t e 
north-eaft  or  north~weft5  have  alike  milcarned  m then 
enterprifes. 


The 
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* The  feas  which  are  called  Mediterranean,  are  pro- 
perly branches  from  the  great  ocean,  by  which  they  are 
fupplied.  Lakes  differ  from  the  Mediterranean  feas,  be- 
caufe  they  do  not  receive  any  water  from  the  ocean ; for, 
on  the  contrary,  if  they  have  communication  with  the  feas, 
they  furnifti  them  with  water;  thus  the  Black  Sea,  which 
fome  geographers  have  regarded  as  a connexion  with  the 
Mediterranean,  and  confequently  as  an  appendix  to  the 
ocean,  is  in  reality  only  a lake;  becaufe,  inftead  of  re- 
ceiving water  from  the  Mediterranean,  it  lupplies  it  with 
fome,  and  flows  with  rapidity  through  the  Bolphorus  into 
the  lake  called  the  fea  of  Marmora,  and  thence  through  the 
ftrait  of  the  Dardanelles  into  the  Grecian  fea.  I he  water 
of  the  Black  Sea  appears  to  be  lefs  clear,  and  much  lefs 
faline  than  that  of  the  ocean.  No  ifland  is  to  be  met  with 
throughout  this  fea : tempefts  are  very  violent  here,  and 
more  dangerous  than  in  the  ocean;  becaufe  the  whole  body 
of  the  waters  being  contained  in  a bafon,  which  may  be 
faid  to  have  no  outlet,  they  have  a kind  of  whirling  mo- 
tion, when  they  are  agitated,  which  {trikes  the  vellels  on 
every  fide  with  an  infupportable  violence. 

Next  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  greateft  lake  in  the  univerfe 
is  the  Cafpian  fea,  whofe  extent  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth  is  about  three  hundred  leagues,  and  fcarcely  more 
than  fifty  broad,  on  an  average.  This  lake  receives 
one  of  the  greateft:  rivers  in  the  world,  i.  e.  the  Volga  j 
alfo  fome  other  confiderable  rivers,  as  the  Keir,  the 
Fay,  and  the  Gempo  ; but  what  is  Angular,  is,  that  it 
does  not  receive  any  on  its  eaftern  fide  throughout  this 
whole  length  of  300  leagues.  There  are  fome  fmall  iflands 
in  the  Calpian  fea,  and  its  waters  are  much  lefs  faline  than 
thofe  of  the  ocean  ; ftorms  are  here  very  dangerous,  and 
large  veffels  are  not  ufed  for  navigation  therein,  as  it  is 
fhallow,  and  many  banks  and  fhoals  are  fcattered  under  the 
furface  of  the  water. 

There  are  lakes  which,  like  pools,  do  not  receive  any 
river,  and  from  which  none  go  out.  There  are  others 
which  do  receive  rivers,  and  from  which  others  run  ; and 
laftly,  fome  which  only  receive  rivers.  The  Cafpian  fea 
and  the  lake  Aral  are  of  the  laft  kind  ; they  receive  the 
waters  of  many  rivers,  and  contain  them.  I hus  the 
Dead  fea  receives  the  Jordan,  though  no  river  goes  from 
it.  In  Afia  Minor  there  is  a fmall  lake  of  the  fame  kind, 
which  receives  the  waters  of  a river  the  fource  oi  which'  is 
Dear  Congi,  and  which,  like  the  preceding,  has  no  other 
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mode  than  evaporation,  to  throw  off  the  waters  it  receives  : 
there  is  one  much  larger  in  Perfia,  on  which  the  town  of 
Mai  ago  Hands;  its  figure  is  oval,  and  it  is  about  ten  or 
twelve  leagues  long,  by  fix  or  feven  broad ; it  receives  the 
river  Tauris,  which  is  not  very  confiderable.  There  is 
alfo  a fimilar  fmall  lake  in  Greece,  about  12  or  15  leagues 
from  Lepanto,  and  there  are  fome  of  the  fame  kind  both  in 
Africa  and  America. 

The  mod  general  and  largeft  lakes,  however,  are  thofe 
which  having  received  another  river,  or  many  fmall  rivers, 
give  rife  to  other  great  rivers.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
all  lakes  from  which  rivers  derive  their  origin  ; all  thofe 
which  fall  into  the  courfe  of  rivers,  and  which  carry  their 
water  thereto,  are  not  faline  ; and  almoft  all  thofe,  on  the 
contrary,  which  receive  rivers,  without  other  rivers  iffuing 
from  them,  are  faline  : which  feems  to  favour  the  opinion 
we  have  laid  down  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea ; 
for  evaporation  cannot  carry  off  fixed  falts,  and  confe- 
quently  thofe  which  rivers  carry  into  the  fea,  remain  in  it ; 
and  although  river  water  appears  to  tafte  fweet,  we  well 
know  that  it  contains  a fmall  quantity  of  fait,  and  in 
courfe  of  time  the  fea  muff  have  acquired  a confiderable 
degree  of  faltnefs,  which  mufl  ftill  continue  increafing. 
It  is  thus  therefore,  in  all  probability,  that  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Cafpian  fea,  the  lake  Aral,  the  Dead  fea,  &c.  are 
become  fait. 

The  molt  remarkable  Jake  perhaps  in  the  world,  is  the 
Dead  fea,  the  waters  of  which  contain  much  more  bitu- 
men * than  fait ; this  bitumen,  which  is  called  the  Bitumen 
of  India , is  no  other  than  the  Afphaltum,  which  has 
caufed  fome  authors  to  call  this  fea,  Lake  Afphaltum.  The 
land  which  borders  on  this  lake  contains  a great  quantity 
of  bitumen,  and  many  have  applied  the  fables  to  this  lake, 
which  the  poets  feign  of  the  lake  Avernus,  that  no  fifh 
could  live  in  it,  and  that  birds  which  attempted  to  fly  over 
it  were  fufFocated  ; but  neither  of  thefe  lakes  produce  fuch 
mortal  events  ; fifh  live  in  both,  birds  pafs  over  them,  and 
men  bathe  in  them  without  the  leafi:  danger.  A petrifying 
Jake  in  Iceland  is  alfo  mentioned  as  remarkable,  and  the  lake 
Neagh,  in  Ireland,  has  alfo  the  fame  property  of  apparently 
turning  wood,  he.  into  fione  ; but  thefe  petrifications  are 
jio  other  than  incruftations  like  thofe  made  by  the  water  of 
/trcueiJ. 
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Of  Winds,  regular  and  irregular — monfoons — hurricanes — 
whirlwinds — water-fpouts. 

^OTHING  is  more  irregular  in  our  climates  than 
the  courfe  of  the  winds;  but  there  are  countries 
where  this  irregularity  does  not  ex  ill,  but  where  the  wind 
blows  conftantly  in  one  uniform  direction. 

There  are  feveral  caufes  which  influence  the  motions  of 
the  air,  but  the  moft  powerful  is  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which, 
by  rarefymg  the  air,  produces  an  influx  of  the  cold  air, 
which  is  a heavier  fluid,  and  confequently  preffes  in  upon 
that  which  is  rarefied  and  light,  and  produces  a ftrearn  or 
current  of  air.  In  the  torrid  zone  this  effect  is  more  uni- 
formly manifeft  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
regions  near  the  equinodial  line,  a continual  rarefaction 
is  pioduced  by  the  fun,  and  a conftant  current  of  air  fol- 
lows that  luminary  in  his  progrefs  from  eaft  to  weft.  This 

rd  bL°W,S  f°  Senerally  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
that  the  Ihips  which  fail  from  Acapulca  to  the  Philippines 

monthT  a V°yage  °f  2700  IeagUe$  in  lcfs  than  two 

About  28  or  30  degrees  on  this  fide  of  the  line,  the  weft 
winds  are  equally  conftant,  and  for  this  reafon,  the  vefi'els 
returning  from  the  Weft  Indies  to  Europe  do  not  purfue  the 

fame  route  as  in  going  out.  P e 

The  winds  which  blow  continually  for  fome  months 
are  generally  followed  by  contrary  winds,  and  mariners 
are  obliged  to  wait  for  that  which  is  favourable  to  them  • 
when  thefe  winds  change,  a calm  or  dangerous  tempeft 
n^s  fr °r  feveraJ  days,  and  fometimes  a month.  1 

I hefe  general  winds,  caufed  by  the  rarefadion  of  the 
atmofphere,  combine  differently  by  different  caufes  in  dif- 
ferent climates;  in  part  of  the  Atlantic  fea,  under  the 
temperate  zone  the  north  wind  blows  almoft  conftantly 

lanuTrv  wHvh  °a°ber>  Norember>  December,  and 
moft  f , ,’  m 1 1S  t l,e  rea*°n  why  thefe  months  are  the 

to  oafs  the  r £ l em,barrk  fr°m  E"r0Pe  for  Ind;a>  in  or^t 
known  K lnG • ^ the  favour  of  thefe  winds;  and  it  is 

monTh  of  mFL' that  &ips  which  ‘l"it  in  the 

March  do  not  arrive  fooner  at  Brazil  than  thofe 
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which  fail  in  the  month  of  October.  The  north  wind 
almoft  continually  reigns  during  winter  in  Nova  Zcm- 
bla,  and  the  other  northern  coafts  : the  fouth  wind  blows 
during  the  month  of  July  to  Cape  Verd,  when  the  rainy 
feafon,  or  winter  of  thefe  climates  fets  in  : at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  the  north  weft  wind  blows  during  the  month 
of  September:  at  Patna,  in  India,  this  north  well  wind 
blows  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
January,  and  produces  heavy  rains;  but  the  eaft  wind 
blows  during  the  other  nine  months. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Guzarat,  and  on  the  coafts  of  the 
neighbouring  fea,  the  noith  winds  blow  from  the  month 
of  IvDrch  till  the  month  of  September  ; and  during  the 
other  months  of  the  year  fouth  winds  almoft  always  reign. 
The  Dutch,  to  return  from  Java,  generally  fet  fail  in  the 
month  of  January  or  February  by  an  eafterly  wind,  which 
is  felt  as  far  as  18  degrees  northern  latitude,  after  which 
they  meet  with  the  fouth  winds  which  carry  them  to  St. 
Helena. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  the  winds  blow  from  the  land 
towards  the  fea  at  the  fun’s  fetting,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
from  the  fea  towards  the  land  at  its  rifing  ; fo  that  in  the 
morning  it  is  an  eafterly  wind,  and  in  the  evening  a 
wefterly  wind  ; the  fouth  wind,  which  is  rainy,  and  which 
generally  blows  at  Paris,  Burgundy  and  Champagne  at  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  which  cedes  to  mild  and  tem- 
perate breezes,  produces  the  fair  weather  vulgarly  called  the 
fu  mmer  of  St.  Martin’s. 

On  the  fea,  the  winds  are  more  regular  than  at  land,  be- 
caufe  the  temperature  of  the  fea  is  more  equal  than  that  of 
the  land,  as  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  altered  by  a va- 
riety of  caufes  ; fuch  as  eledftricity,  volcanoes,  exhalations 
from  the  earth,  the  cxplofion  of  meteors,  &c. 

In  general,  on  the  fea,  the  eaft  wind  and  thofe  which 
come  from  the  poles,  are  llronger  than  the  weft  and  thofe 
which  proceed  from  the  equators.  On  the  land,  on  the 
contrary,  the  weft  and  fouth  winds  are  more  or  lefs  violent 
than  the  eaft  and  north  winds,  according  to  the  fituation  of 
the  climates. 

Contrary  currents  are  often  obferved  in  the  air;  clouds 
are  feep  to  move  in  one  direction,  and  others,  which  are 
higher  or  lower  than  the  firft,  in  a contrary  courfe  ; but 
thfs  contrariety  of  motion  does  not  remain  very  long,  and 
is  commonly  produced  only  by  the  refiftance  of  lbme  clouds 
to  the  action  of  the  wind,  and  by  the  re-a&ion  of  the  di- 
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re&  wind,  which  reigns  folely  as  foon  as  the  obftacle  is 
diflipated. 

The  winds  are  more  violent  in  mountainous  places  than 
in  plains;  and  the  higher  we  afcend,  the  more  the  power 
of  the  wind  increafes,  until  we  reach  the  common  height  of 
the  clouds  ; that  is,  to  about  one  quarter  or  one  third  of 
a league  perpendicular;  beyond  that  height,  the  % is  ge- 
nerally ferene,  efpecially  in  fummer,  and  the  wind  is  faid 
to  be  even  imperceptible  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains. 

A current  of  air,  like  a current  of  water,  increafes  in 
velocity,  where  the  fpace  of  its  paftage  is  ftraitencd  ; the 
wind  which  is  fcarcely  perceptible  in  a wide  and  open  plain, 
becomes  violent  in  palling  through  a narrow  paflage  be- 
tween two  mountains,  or  limply  between  two  lofty  build- 
ings ; and  the  point  of  the  molt  violent  adtion  of  the  wind 
is°above  thefe  ftrudtufes  or  mountain  ftraits.  The  air 
beincr  comprefled  by  the  refinance  of  thefe  obftacles,  has 
a greater  mafs  or  denfity,  and  the  fame  velocity  lubfifting, 
the  effort  or  gulf  of  wind  becomes  much  ftronger ; this 
is  the  caufe  that  near  a church,  or  a caftle,  the  winds  feem 
to  be  much  ftronger  than  they  are  at  a certain  diftance 
from  thefe  edifices.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the 
wind  being  reflected  by  an  ifolated  building,  does  not  pre- 
vent it  from  being  more  violent  than  a direct  wind,  which 
produced  this  refledted  wind  ; for  this  we  are  able  to  dif- 
cern  no  other  reafon  than  the  above  ; the  impelled  air  com- 
prefles  againftthe  building,  and  is  refledted,  not  only  with 
its  former  velocity,  but  alfo  with  a greater  body,  which,  ill 
fa£t,  renders  its  adtion  much  more  violent. 

Particular  winds,  whether  direct  or  reflected,  are  more 
violent  than  thofe  which  are  general.  An  uniformly  con- 
tinued ftreatn  of  air  produces  not  fuch  havock  as  the  fury 
of  thofe  winds  which  blow  in  fudden  guffs.  The  predo- 
minancy of  certain  winds,  in  certain  parts,  has  occafioned 
a general  divifion  of  them  into  zones,  though  it  is  not  to 
be  underftood  that  their  effedts  are  invariable.  The  eaft: 
wind,  which  extends  20  or  30  degrees  on  each  fide  the 
equator,  may  be  faid  to  occupy  the  torrid  zone.  The 
north  wind  occupies  the  frigid  zone  ; and  with  refpedl  to 
the  temperate  zone,  the  winds  which  reign  there,  are, 
if  the  exprelfion  may  be  allowed,  only  currents  of  air, 
whofe  motion  is  compofed  of  thofe  two  winds  whofe  di- 
rection tends  to  the  weft;  and  with  refpedt  to  the  wefterly 
winds,  whofe  diredtion  tends  to  the  eaft,  and  which  often 
feign  in  the  temperate  zone,  whether  in  the  Pacific  or 
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Atlantic:  oceans,  they  may  be  confidered  as  winds  rcfleifted 

Iree  of  viol  h 7 * f?  dlffer their  cxt“t,  and  in  their  de- 

tween  A ° C-,  ^ Indian  0Cean>  for  inftance,  be- 

Jdndsif/v  afa”d  Ind,a>  as  far  as  the  Moluccas,  the  eaft 
winds  begin  to  reign  at  the  month  of  January  and  Jaft  till 

he  beginning  of  June.  In  the  month  ofTuguft  or  Sep- 

«Sedurin  T‘0n  bCg,nS  J and  the  weft  winds 

£ dunr  S threLe  or  four  months.  In  the  intervals  of 

of  furnan°dnSb  that,S’  ^ end  of  June,  i„  the  month 
J l’  and  beginning  of  Auguft,  there  is  no  wind  on 

the  north. b ^ ^ V‘°Ient  ft°rms>  which  come  from 

cenaLermft7!fdSWhichimayu'>e  regarded  as  particular  to 
certain  toafts ; for  example,  the  fouth  wind  is  almoft  con- 
tinual on  the  coaft,  of  Chili  and  Peru  ; it  begins  afthe  46th 
degree,  or  thereabouts,  fouth  latitude,  and  extends  beyond 
Panama,  which  renders  the  voyage  from  Lima  to  Panama 
much  rafter  to  be  performed  than  the  return.  The  weftent 
wmds  blow  a moll  continually,  or  at  leaft  very  frequently 

°f  r e.^Ia=dlan'c  coafts>  and  over  the  environs  of  the  (Iran 
of  Le  Maire ; the  north  and  north-weft  winds  almoft  con- 
tinually reign  on  the  Malabar  coaft  ; the  north-weft  wind", 

d ftaVnceyf^nq  thntt  °"  f ^ °f  Guillea  * a^  at  a certain 
ce  from  that  coaft,  in  the  open  fea,  we  meet  with  the 

nor  h-eaft  wind  very  frequently.  The  wefterly  winds  reign 
December!"  S °f  the  months  of  November  and 

The  alternate  or  periodical  winds,  which  we  have  iuft 

winds  T °f’  3re  fea  winds;  but  there  are  alfoVand 
Winds,  which  are  periodical,  and  return  either  at  a certain 

the  M.l^  "?"?  dayS’  0r  evei1  a£  hours  : on 

Mal-bar  coaft,  for  example,  from  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember to  April,  a land  wind  blows  from  the  eaftern  fide  • 
this  win-  genera]  y commences  at  midnight  and  finilhes  at 
noon,  and  is  not  felt  beyond  1 2 or  t5  leagues  from  the  coaft, 
and  from  noon  tdl  midnight  a weak  fea  wind  reigns,  which 
comes  from  the  weft : cm  the  coaft  of  New  Spain  in  Amc- 
r,ca,  and  on  that  of  Congo  in  Africa,  land  winds  reign  dur- 
ing tie  night,  and  fea  winds  during  the  day  : at  Jamaica 
the  winds  blow  Lorn  all  quarters  at  once  during  the  night, 
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id  vefiels  cannot  then  come  in,  nor  depart  from  it  with 
fety  in  the  day  time. 

The  winds  are  however  more  irregular  on  the  land 
an  on,  the  fea,  and  more  irregular  on  the  higher  lands 
; an  on  plains.  The  mountains  not  only  alter  the  direc- 
3n  of  winds,  but  even  they  produce  winds,  which  are 
ther  conftant  or  variable  according  to  different  caufes  ; 
e melting  of  the  fnow,  which  is  upon  the  mountains, 
merally  produces  conftant  winds,  which  fometimes  re- 
; ain  very  long  ; the  vapours  which  are  ftopt  by  mountains 
hich  accumulate  there,  produce  variable  winds,  very 
equent  in  all  climates.  In  the  ftraits,  on  all  the  pro- 
ving coafts,  at  the  extremity  and  in  the  environs  of 
1 promontories,  peninfulas  and  capes,  and  in  all  nar- 
)W  gulphs,  ftorms  are  frequent  : but  there  are  alfo 

1 as  much  more  tempeftuous  than  others.  The  Indian 
tj'rean,  the  Japan  fea,  the  Magellanic  fea,  that  of  the 
l.frican  coalt  beyond  the  Canaries,  and  on  the  other  fide 
t iwards  the  country  of  Natolia,  the  Red  fea,  &c.  are  very 
able  to  ftorms.  The  Atlantic  ocean  is  more  ftormy  than 
lie  ocean,  which  is  called  from  its  tranquillity,  the  Pacific 
neverthelefs  this  Pacific  fea  is  not  abfolutely  tranquil, 
icept  between  the  tropics,  and  about  the  temperate  zones; 
j id  the  more  we  approach  the  poles,  the  more  we  are  fub- 
to  variable  winds,  whofe  fudden  change  often  caufes 
mpefts. 

All  terreftrial  continents  are  fubjecft  to  variable  winds, 
hich  often  produce  fingular  effects  : in  the  kingdom  of 
affimir,  which  is  furrounded  by  the  mountains  of  Cauca- 
is,  a very  fudden  reverfe  of  feafons  is  felt.  In  lefs  than  an 
Dur’s  journey  on  mount  Pirepenjale  we  pafs  from  fummer 
) winter.  A north  and  a fouth  wind  blow  perceptibly 
ithin  200  paces  of  one  another  on  the  mountains  of 
ratela  of  India,  the  extreme  heats  of  fummer  are  felt 
n one  fide  of  the  mountain,  and  all  the  rigours  of  winter 
n the  other.  The  fame  phenomenon  is  alfo  obferved  at 
-’ape  Rozalgate  in  Arabia,  and  on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

In  Egypt  during  fummer,  hot  fouth  winds  very  common- 
1 prevail,  which  difturb  the  refpiration,  and  raife  fo  great 
quantity  of  fand,  that  the  fky  feems  covered  with  thick 
ouds ; this  fand  is  fo  fine,  and  driven  with  fuch  force, 
lat  it  penetrates  every  where,  even  into  the  clofeft  coffers, 
i/’hen  thefe  winds  laft  many  days  they  caufe  epidemical  dif- 
ifes, which  are  often  followed  by  a great  mortality. 
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The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  famous  for  its  tempefts, 
and  the  fingular  cloud  which  produces  them  : this  cloud 
appears  at  firft  only  like  a fmall  round  fpot  in  the  Iky, 
called  by  the  failors  the  Ox's  Eye.,  and  which  probably 
appears  fo  minute  from  its  exceeding  great  height.  In 
Natolia  a fmall  cloud  forms  like  the  Ox’s  eye  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  from  this  cloud  iffues  a terrible  wind, 
which  produces  fimilar  effects  *.  In  the  fca  between  Africa 
and  America,  efpecially  under  the  equator  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  it,  thefe  kind  of  tempefts  very  often  arile; 
near  the  coaft  of  Guinea  fometimes  three  or  four  of  thefe. 
jftorms  are  formed  in  a day;  they  are  caufed  and  announced, 
like  thofe  of  the  Cape,  by  fmall  black  clouds  : the  reft  of 
the  Iky  is  generally  very  ferene,  and  the  fea  calm.  The 
firft  blaft  which  proceeds  from  thefe  clouds  is  furious,  and 
would  fink  fhips  in  open  fea,  if  they  did  not  take  the  pre- 
caution to  furl  the  fails  : it  is  principally  in  the  months  of 
April,  May  and  June  that  thefe  tempefts  are  experienced 
on  the  Guinea  fea,  becaufe  no  regular  wind  blows  there 
during  the  feafon. 

All  thefe  tempefts  are  produced  by  winds  which  proceed1 
from  a cloud,  and  their  direction,  is  either  to  the  north  or 
fouth,  north  eaft  or  fouih  weft,  &c.  but  there  are  others 
called  hurricanes,  which  are  ftill  more  violent  than 
thefe,  and  in  which  the  winds  feem  to  proceed  from  all  the 
coafts ; they  have  a whirling  motion  which  nothing  can 
refift.  A calm  generally  precedes  thefe  horrible  tempefts,. 
and  the  fea  then  appears  like  a piece  of  glafs  : but  in  an  in- 
ftant  the  fury  of  the  winds  raifes  waves  as  high  as  the 
clouds.  There  are  parts  where  we  cannot  land,  becaufe 
alternately  there  are  always  calms  and  hurricanes  of  this 
kind  : the  Spaniards  have  therefore  called  thefe  places  calms 
and  tornados. 

When  from  a fudden  rarefaction,  or  any  other  caufe, 
contrary  currents  of  air  meet  in  the  fame  fpot,  a whirl-- 
wind  is  produced.  Perhaps  the  fame  effect  takes  place  in 
another  element,  and  gulphs  or  whirlpools  may  be  no  other 

* The  caufe  of  the  wind  which  fucceeds  the  appearance  of  the 
cloud,  fecms  to  be  the  rarefaCtion  of  the  air  caufed  by  the  difcharge  of  [ 
eleCtrical  matter  from  the  cloud.  In  the  hot  climates  thefe  black  clouds  I 
are  known  to  be  highly  charged  with  electricity,  and  the  eleCtric  fire  be- 
ing in  this  refpeCt  analogous  to  other  fire  or  heat,  produces  an  immediate 
rarefaCtion  of  the  air.  This  rarefaction  produces  a kind  of  vacuum, 
and  the  cold  denfe  air  rufhing  in,  a tempeft  naturally  enlues.  Editor. 
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,a„  the  eddies  of  the  water  formed  by  the  &aion  of  two 
r more  oppof.te  currents  : the  Euripus,  fo  famous  for  the 
eath  of  Ariftotlc,  alternately  abforbs  and  rejects  the  water 
I'ver.  times  in  twenty-four  hours  ; this  gulph  is  near  the 
Grecian  coaft.  The  Charybdis,  which  is  near  the  ftrait 
f Sicily  rejects  and  abforbs  the  water  thrice  in . twenty- 
our  hours : on  the  whole,  we  are  not  quite  certain  of  the 
lumber  of  alternatives  of  motion  in  thefe  guiphs.  . 1 ne 
•reateft  known  gulph  is  that  of  the  Norway  fea,  which  is 
fErmed  to  be  upwards  of  twenty  leagues  in  circuit.  Lt  ab- 
sorbs for  fix  hours  all  that  is  near  it,  water,  lhips,  &c. 
md  afterwards  returns  them  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time  as  it 

Irew  them  in. 


A Waterspout  is  no  other  than  a whirlwind  at  fea. 
The  vacuum  which  is  caufed  by  the  meeting  currents  caufes 
the  water  to  rife  up  in  the  form  of  a cylinder,  or  rather  of 
an  inverted  cone.  In  the  travels  of  M.  Thevenot  there 
is  a very  minute  and  circumftantial  account  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a waterfpout,  though  there  is  reafon  to  fufpe£t  that 
the  relation  is  not  without  fome  optical  deceptions. 

« The  firft,  fays  this  celebrated  voyager,  which  appear- 
ed to  me  was  on  the  northern  coaft,  between  us  and  the 
ifland  Quefomo,  at  a gun- (hot  from  the  fhip,  the  head  of 
the  fhip  was  then  to  the  north  eaft  : we  dire&ly  perceived 
water  which  boiled  on  the  furface  of  the  lea  about  a joot 
hicrh,  it  was  whitifh,  and  appeared  above  that  height 
like  a thick  fmoke,  fo  that  it  properly  refembled  fome 
burning  ftraw,  which  only  fmoked  ; it  made  a noife  like 
that  of  a torrent  which  runs  with  much  rapidity  in  a deep 
valley  : but  this  noife  was  mixed  with  a clearer,  fimilar 
to  the  ftrong  hiding  of  ferpents  or  vipers  ; a little  while 
afterwards  we  perceived  fomething  like  a dark  canal, 
which  bore  a ftrong  refemblance  to  a fmoke  which  afeends 
towards  the  clouds,  turning  round  with  great  velocity  ; this 
appeared  about  the  thicknefs  of  my  finger,  and  the  fame 
noife  ftill  continued  ; the  duration  of  this  fpout  was  no 
longer  than  about  half  a quarter  of  an  hour : this  over, 
we  perceived  another  on  the  fouth  fide  of  us,  which  began 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding : and  almoft  as  foon, 
a fimilar  one  made  its  appearance  on  the  weft  fide;  and 
dire&ly  after  a third  by  the  fide  of  this  fecond,  the  fartheft 
of  the  three  might  be  about  a mufket  fhotdiftance  from  us: 
they  all  three  appeared  like  burning  heaps  of  ftraw,  a foot 
and  a half  or  two  feet  high.  We  afterwards  faw  as  many 

canals 
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canals  which  defcended  from  the  clouds,  on  thofe  places 

bro^Z^  7%  UP’  3nd  ^ wT: l 

broad  at  the  end  faftened  to  the  cloud,  as  the  broad  end 

dr aw r,rTPCt’  lnd  ferfm  jled  the  breaft  or  teat  of  an  animal, 
perpendicularly  down  by  an  heavy  weight:  thefe 

bufV  af’lx|ar“  a darkifh  white,  and  were  not  ftrait, 
,.Ut  crookfd  m fome  places,  they  even  were  not  perpen- 
dicular; but  on  the  contrary,  from  the  cloudsP  where 
they  were  joined  to  the  parts  which  drew  in  the  water, 
they  were  very  much  bent ; and  what  is  more  particular. 

iYhat,  the  cJoud  wh,ch  the  fecond  of  ‘befe  three  was 
fattened  to,  having  been  driven  by  the  wind,  this  canal 

ollowed  it  without  breaking  or  quitting  the  place  where 
Jt  drew  in  the  water,  and  pafling  behind  the  firft  canal, 

.fometlmfs  croffed  like  a St.  Andrew’s  Crofs! 
At  the  beginning  they  were  all  three  about  the  thicknefs 
of  my  finger,  but  afterwards  the  firft  of  the  three  in- 
creafed  confiderably : but  the  laft  which  was  formed 

norr^fid  remT|ledr  0nsjer  than  that  which  we  faw  on  the 
north  fide.  The  fecond  on  the  fouth  fide  remained  about 

a quarter  of  an  hour,  but  the  firft  on  that  fide  remained  a 

! , ( l°ngcr>  and  this  it  was  which  terrified  us  the  moft. 

At  firft  its  canal  was  as  thick  as  my  finger,  afterwards  as 

thick  as  my  arm  then  as  my  leg,  and  at  laft  as  the  trunk 

We  dTlfinflT’  h a manmiSfet  comp^  with  his  arms. 
W dlft'n^'y  Per“‘ved  water  through  this  tranfparent 
body,  which  afcended  in  a ferpentine  manner.  Sometimes 

fnm^111"1^!,  3 ‘tt  e,  ln  fize>  fiometimes  at  top  and 
Tl,f'r"Ci  at ab?jt0m’  then  Jt  refcmbled  exadtly  a foft  tube 
with  fome  fluid  matter  preffed  with  the  fingers,  either 
upwards,  to  make  this  liquor  defcend,  or  at  bottom  to 
caufe  it  to  afcend  After  this  it  diminifhed  fo  much  that 

,.YaS  t Unn,er  [lan  ,rn>’  armS  afterwards  it  returned  as 
lck  as  my  thigh,  and  then  again  became  very  thin ; at  laft 
1 faw  that  the  water  elevated  on  the  furface  of  the  fea  be»an 
to  lower,  and  the  end  of  the  canal  which  touched  it  divided 

and  grew  narrower,  when  a variation  of  the  light  removed 
it  from  our  view,  ’ 6 
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Of  volcanoes — earthquakes — the  formation  of  new  ifands — * 
caves  and  grottoes — bogs  and  fens — imitations  of  land  into 
fea , &c. 

THE  burning  mountains  called  Volcanoes,  include 
in  their  bowels  fulphur,  bitumen,  and  matters  which 
ferve  as  aliment  to  a fubterraneous  fire,  the  effedt  of  which 
is  more  violent  than  that  of  gunpowder,  or  even  ©f  thunder. 
A volcano  is  a cannon  of  an  immenfe  volume,  the  orifice 
of  which  is  often  more  than  half  a league  : this  mouth 
vomits  forth  torrents  of  frnoke,  flame,  rivers  of  bitumen, 
fulphur,  and  melted  metal,  clouds  of  cinders  and  ftones, 
and  fometimes  it  ejects  enormous  rocks  to  many  leagues 
difiance,  which  human  powers  united  could  not  move:  the 
combufiion  is  fo  terrible,  and  the  quantity  of  burnt  and 
melted  matters  which  the  mountain  throws  out,  is  fo  plen- 
tiful, that  they  enter  cities,  forefts,  cover  the  fields  an 
hundred  and  two  hundred  feet  in  thicknefs,  and  form 
fometimes  hills  and  mountains,  which  are  only  heaps  of 
thefe  ejected  matters.  The  adtion  of  this  fire  is  fo  great, 
the  force  of  explofion  fo  violent,  that  its  reaction  has  been 
known  to  fhake  and  move  the  earth,  agitate  the  fea,  over- 
throw mountains,  and  defiroy  the  moft  folid  towns  and 
edifices,  even  to  very  confiderable  diftances.  The  natives 
of  Iceland  imagine  that  the  roarings  of  the  volcano  are  the 
cries  of  the  damned,  and  its  eruptions  the  eftedts  of  the 
rage  and  defpair  of  thefe  unhappy  wretches. 

In  Europe  are  three  famous  volcanoes,  mount  Etna  in 
Sicily,  mount  Hecla  in  Iceland,  and  mount  Vefuvius  in 
Italy  near  Naples.  Mount  Etna  has  burnt  from  time  im- 
memorial ; its  eruptions  are  very  violent,  and  the  matters 
it  throws  out  are  fo  plentiful,  that  they  may  be  dug  to  the 
depth  of  68  feet,  where  we  meet  with  marble  pavement, 
and  the  veftiges  of  an  ancient  town  which  has  been  covered 
and  buried  under  this  thicknefs  of  matter  thrown  out 
from  the  mountain,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  city  of  Her- 
culaneum has  been  covered  by  the  matter  thrown  out  from 
Vefuvius.  New  mouths  of  fire  were  formed  in  1650, 
1669,  and  at  other  times  : we  fee  the  flame  and  frnoke  of 
this  volcano  from  Malta,  which  is  about  60  leagues  dif- 

tance 
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tance  from  it.  In  1537,  there  was  an  eruption  of  this  vol- 
cano, which  caufed  an  earthquake  in  Sicily  for  12  days, 
and  which  overthrew  a very  great  number  of  houfes  and 
ftr  uctures  : it  ce^fed  only  by  the  opening  of  a new  mouth, 
which  burnt  every  thing  for  five  miles  in  the  environs  of 
the  mountain.  The  cinders  thrown  out  by  the  volcano 
were  fo  abundant,  and  eje&ed  with  fo  much  force,  that 
they  were  driven  as  far  as  Italy  j and  vefiels  which  were 
departed  to  fome  diftance  from  Sicily,  were  incommoded 
by  them.  Fareili  defcribes  the  conflagration  of  this  moun- 
tain cireumftantially,  and  fays  the  foot  of  it  is  100  leagues 
in  circumference. 

This  volcano  has  now  two  principal  mouths,  the  one 
narrower  than  the  other  ; thefe  two  vents  always  fmoke, 
but  fire  is  never  fcen  to  ilfue  from  them,  except  during  the 
time  of  eruptions:  it  is  pretended  that  ftones  are  found 
which  the  volcano  has  thrown  out  to  the  diftance  of  60,000 
feet  *. 

One  of  the  laft  and  moft  violent  eruptions  of  mount 
Vefuvius  was  in  the  year  1737.  The  mountain  vomited 
by  feveral  mouths  large  torrents  of  burning  metallic  mat- 
ters, which  difperfed  themfelves  over  the  country  and  into 
the  fea.  Monf.  Montefquieu,  who  communicated  this  re- 
lation to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  obferved  with  horror 
one  of  thefe  rivers  of  fire,  and  faw  its  courfe  for  fix  or 
feven  miles  till  it  reached  the  fea  ; its  breadth  was  fixty  or 
feventy  feet,  its  depth,  twenty-five  or  thirty  palms,  and  in 
certain  bottoms  or  valleys,  220  : the  matter  which  flowed 
was  like  the  fcum  which  iflues  from  the  furnace  of  a 
forge. 

In  Afia  as  well  as  in  America  there  are  a great  number 
of  volcanoes  ; but  there  is  nothing  peculiarly  worthy  of  re- 
mark in  any,  except  the  violence  with  which  fome  of  them 
occafionally  emit  the  burning  matters  with  which  thev  are 
charged. 

In  Africa,  there  is  a mountain,  or  rather  a cavern,  called 
Beniguazevel , near  Fez,  which  always  emits  fmoke,  and 
fometimes  flames.  One  of  the  iflands  of  Cape  Verd,  called 
the  lfland  ot  Fuogo , is  only  a large  mountain  which  con- 
tinually burns;  this  volcano,  like  the  reft,  throws  out 
many  cinders  and  ftones ; and  the  Portuguefe  who  have 

# See  a moft  interefting  defcription  of  this  celebrated  mountain  in  an 
elegant  and  entertaining  produ&ion,  publiftied  by  Mr.  Kearftey,  intitled 
“ The  Prefent  State  of  Sicily  and  Malta,” 

attempted 
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attempted  fcv£ral  times  to  ere&  habitations  in  this  ifland, 
have  been  conftrained  to  abandon  this  project,  through  the 
dread  of  the  effects  of  the  volcano.  The  Canaries,  the 
Peak  of  Teneriff,  and  fome  of  the  higheft  mountains  of  the 
earth,  of  the  Andes  in  particular,  throw  out  fire,  cinders, 
and  large  ftones  ; from  the  top  rivulets  of  melted  fulphur 
flow,  which  are  diftinguifh  blc  at  a great  diftance. 

The  matters  which  volcanoes  throw  out,  generally  come 
forth  in  the  form  of  a torrent  of  melted  minerals,  which 
inundates  all  the  environs  of  thefe  mountains;  thefc  rivers 
of  flaming  melted  matters  extend  even  to  confid  ruble  dif- 
tances,  and  by  cooling,  form  horizontal  or  inclined  ftrata, 
which  for  pofition  are  like  the  ftrata  formed  by  the  fedi- 
ment  left  by  the  waters : but  it  is  very  ealy  to  diftinguifh. 
the  ftrata  produced  frnm  matters  thrown  out  by  volcanoes, 
Tom  thole  which  have  th  fediment  of  the  ft  a for  their 
origin.  I Becaufe  thefe  ftrata  are  not  throughout  of  an 
equal  thicknefs  : 2.  Becaufe  they  contain  only  matters 

which  are  evidently  perceived  to  have  been  calcined,  vitri- 
fied, or  melted,  and  becaufe  they  do  not  extend  to  any 
great  diftance.  When  coal  mines  are  opened,  which  are 
genet  ally  met  with  in  argill  ceous  earth  (clay)  at  a great 
depth,  it  foinetimes  happens  that  thefe  m itters  have  taken 
fire;  there  are  even  mines  of  coal  in  Scotland,  Handers, 
&c.  which  have  burnt  for  a number  of  years.  T he  com- 
munication of  the  air  fuffices  to  produce  this  effect,  but 
thofe  fires  which  are  lighted  in  thefe  mines,  produce  only 
flight  explofions,  and  do'  not  form  volcanoes*,  becaule  all 
being  folid  and  full  in  thefe  places,  fire  cannot  be  excited, 
like  that  of  volcanoes,  in  which  there  are  cavities  and  void 
places  where  the  air  penetrates,  which  muft  neceftarily  ex- 
tend the  conflagration  and  augment  the  adtion  of  the  fire, 
to  the  point  in  which  we  fee  it  when  it  produces  the  terrible 
effedts  we  have  fpoken  of. 

# The  inflammable  air  is  detached  or  exhaled  in  amazing  quantities 
in  certain  places.  There  was  formerly  a burning- well  near  Wigan,  in 
Lancafhire;  and  another  at  Brofely,  which  is  now  flopped  up  ; the  va- 
pour of  which,  when  a candle  was  brought  withm  about  a toot  of  the 
iui face  of  the  water,  caught  flame  like  fpirits  of  wine,  and  continued 
blazing  for  feveral  hours  after.  Of  this  k.nd,  alfo,  are  the  perpetual 
fires  in  the  kingdom  of  Perfia.  In  that  piovince,  where  the  worfhip- 
pers  of  fire  hold  their  chief  my, aeries,  the  whole  turf  ice  of  the  earth, 
for  fome  extent,  feems  impregnated  with  inflammable  vapours.  A rCed 
ftuck  in  the  ground  continues  to  burn  like  a flambeau ; an  hole  made 
beneath  the  iitrfaceof  the  earth,  inltantly  becomes  a furnace  anlwering 
all  the  purpoles  of  a culinary  fire.  Editor. 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  Earthquakes,  the  one  caufed 
by  the  adtion  of  lubterraneous  fires,  and  the  explofion  of 
volcanoes,  which  are  only  felt  at  fmall  diftances,  and  at  the 
time  when  volcanoes  aft,  or  before  they  open  ; when  the 
matters  which  form  fubterraneous  fires,  ferment,  heat  and 
inflame,  the  fire  makes  an  effort  on  every  fide,  and  if  it 
does  not  find  a natural  vent,  it  raifes  the  earth  and  forms 
a palfage  by  throwing  it  out,  which  produces  a volcano, 
whofe  effects  are  repeated,  and  laft  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  inflammable  matters.  If  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ters which  take  fire,  is  not  confiderable,  a commotion  or 
an  earthquake  may  enfue,  without  a volcano  being  formed. 
The  air  produced  and  rarefied  by  the  fubterraneous  fire, 
may  alfo  find  fmall  vents,  by  which  it  will  efcape,  and  in 
this  cafe  there  will  be  only  a fhock  without  any  eruption  or 
volcano  : but  when  the  inflamed  matter  is  in  a great  quan- 
tity, and  confined  by  folid  and  compreffed  matters,  then  a 
commotion  and  volcano  arifes  ; but  all  thefe  commotions 
form  only  the  firft:  kind  of  earthquakes,  and  can  only 
ihake  a fmall  fpace  of  ground.  A very  violent  eruption  of 
mount  Etna  will  caufe,  for  example,  an  earthquake 
throughout  the  whole  ifland  of  Sicily  ; but  it  will  never 
extend  to  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  hundred  leagues. 
When  any  new  mouths  are  formed  in  mount  Vefuvius, 
there  are  earthquakes  at  Naples  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  volcano  : but  thefe  earthquakes  have  never  fhook  the 
Alps,  and  are  not  communicated  to  France  or  to  other 
countries  remote  from  the  fource  of  the  phenomenon. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  earthquake,  very  different  in 
its  effects,  and  perhaps  for  its  caufes;  there  are  earthquakes 
which  are  felt  at  great  diftances,  and  which  fhake  a long 
courfe  of  ground,  without  any  new  volcano  or  eruption 
appearing. 

To  underftand  rightly  what  may  be  the  caufes  of  this 
kind  of  earthquake,  it  mull:  be  remembered,  that  all  in- 
flammable matters  capable  of  explofion,  produce,  like  gun- 
powder, by  inflammation,  a great  quantity  of  air  and  va- 
pour ; that  this  air  produced  by  fire  is  in  a ftate  of  very 
great  rarcfadlion.  Let  us  therefore  fuppofe,  that  at  a very 
confiderable  depth,  as  at  about  one  or  two  hundred  fa- 
thoms, pyrites,  and  other  fulphureous  matters  are  to  be 
met  with  ; and  that,  by  the  fermentation  produced  by  the 
filtration  of  the  water,  or  other  caufes,  they  inflame;  and 
let  us  fee  what  muft  happen  : at  firft,  thefe  matters  are  not 
dilpofed  regularly  by  horizontal  ftrata,  as  the  more  ancient 

matters 
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matters  arc,  which  have  been  foimed  by  the  fed  1 merit  of 
the  waters  ; on  the  contrary,  they  are  formed  in  perpendi- 
cular ftrata,  in  caverns  at  the  foot  of  thefe  clefts,  and  in 
other  parts  where  the  water  can  a£t  and  penetiate.  Thefe 
matters  inflaming,  will  produce  a great  quantity  of  air  or 
vapour,  the  fpring  of  which,  comprefied  in  a lmall  fpace, 
like  that  of  a cavern,  will  not  (hake  the  earth  immediately 
above,  but  will  fearch  for  paflages,  in  order  to  make  its 
efcape ; it  will  therefore  naturally  force  its  way  through 
thofe  parts  where  it  meets  leaft  obftrudlion,  and  will  there- 
fore proceed  through  the  interftices  between  the  different 
flrata,  or  through  any  channel  or  caverns  which  may  afford 
it  a paffage.  This  fubterraneous  air  or  vapour  will  there- 
fore produce  in  its  paffage  a noife  and  motion  proportioned 
to  its  force  and  to  the  refiflance  it  meets  with  ; and  thefe 
effects  will  continue  till  it  finds  a vent,  perhaps  in  the  lea, 
<*r  till  it  has  diminifhed  its  force  by  being  greatly  expanded. 
This  explanation  correfponds  entirely  with  all  the  pheno- 
mena which  are  obferved  refpe&ing  earthquakes.  . They 
proceed  with  a wave-like  motion,  and  are  felt  at  different 
places,  not  at  the  fame  inftant,  but  at  different  times,  in 
proportion  to  the  diftance. 

We  can  alfo  confirm  what  has  been  advanced,  by  con- 
necting it  with  two  other  circumffances.  It  is  well  known 
that  mines  exhale  vapours,  independent  of  the  wind  pro- 
duced by  the  current  of  the  water  j we  often  fee  currents 
of  unhealthy  air  and  fuffocating  vapours  ; it  is  alfo  known 
that  there  are  holes,  abyffes  and  deep  lakes  in  the  earth, 
which  produce  winds,  like  the  lake  Boleflaw  in  Bohe- 
mia, &c. 

From  hiffory  we  have  innumerable  inffances  of  the  dread- 
ful and  various  effedfs  of  thefe  terrible  phenomena.  Pliny, 
in  his  Aril  book,  chap.  8*4,  relates,  that  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, an  earthquake  happened,  which  overthrew  twelve 
cities  in  Afia;  and  in  his  fecond  book  he  fays,  that  by  a 
great  earthquake  there  were  100  towns  overthrown  in 
Lybia.  In  the  time  of  Trajan,  the  town  of  Antiochus, 
and  a great  part  of  the  adjacent  country,  were  fwal lowed 
up  by  an  earthquake;  and,  in  the  time  of  Juftinian,  in. 
528,  this  town  was  a fecond  time  deflroyed  by  a fimilar 
caufe,  with  upwards  of  40,000  of  its  inhabitants  : and, 
fixty  years  after,  in  the  time  of  Saint  Gregory,  it  felt  the 
effe&s  of  a third  earthquake,  with  the  lofs  of  60,000  per- 
fons.  In  the  time  of  Saladin,  in  1182,  moft  of  the  towns 
ol  Syria  and  Jerufalem  were  deflroyed  by  the  fame  caufe. 
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In  Calabria  and  Poh,  there  have  been  more  earthquake? 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  In  the  time  of  Pope 
Pius  XI.  all  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Naples  were  over- 
thrown, and  above  30,000  of  its  inhabitants  killed  ; and 
all  thofe  which  remained  alive,  were  obliged  to  live  in 
tents,  till  they  had  rebuilt  their  houfes.  In  1629,  there 
were  earthquakes  in  Pola,  which  deftroyed  7000  perfons  ; 
and  in  1638,  the  town  of  Saint  Euphemia  was  fwallowed 
up ; and  there  remains  only  a {finking  lake  in  its  place. 
Ragufa  and  Smyrna  were  alfo  almoft  deftroyed.  There  was 
an  earthquake  in  1692,  which  extended  into  England,  Hol- 
land, Flanders,  Germany  and  France;  it  was  chiefly  felt 
on  the  fea  coafts  and  rivers,  and  extended  to  a fpace  of  at 
leaft  2600  leagues  fquare.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1628, 
there  was  fo  terrible  an  earthquake  in  the  ifland  of  St. 
Michael,  that  the  fea  near  it  opened,  and,  in  one  place, 
where  it  was  more  than  150  fathoms  deep,  threw  up  an 
ifland  more  than  a league  and  a half  long,  and  upwards  of 
60  fathoms  high. 

Another  earthquake  happened  in  1691,  which  began  the 
16th  of  July,  and  lafted  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Michael  till  the 
j 2th  of  the  following  month.  Tercera  and  Fayal  were 
agitated  the  next  morning  with  fo  much  violence,  that  they 
appeared  to  move;,  but  thefe  frightful  {hocks  returned  only 
four  times;  whereas,  at  St.  Michael’s,  they  did  not  ceafe  a 
moment  for  15  hours.  The  inlanders  having  quitted  their 
houles  which  they  faw  fall  before  their  eyes,  pafled  all  that 
time  expofed  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  A whole  town, 
named  Villa  Franca,  was  overthrown  to  its  very  founda- 
tion, and  moft  of  the  inhabitants  buried  under  its  ruins. 
In  many  parts,  the  plains  rofe  into  hills ; and  in  others, 
fome  mountains  flattened  or  changed  fituation.  A fpring 
of  water  iflued  from  the  earth,  which  flowed  for  four  hours, 
and  which  appeared  dry  all  on  a hidden.  The  air  and  fea, 
Rill  more  agitated,  refounded  with  a noife  which  might 
have  been  taken  for  the  roaring  of  a number  of  wild  bealts. 
Many  perfons  died  with  the  fright,  the  fhips  in  the  ports 
fuffered  dangerous  {hocks,  and  thofe  which  were  at  anchor 
or  under  fait,  at  20  leagues  diftance  from  the  iflands,  fuf- 
fered confiderable  damage.  - 

In  the  year  1646,  the  mountain  of  the  ifland  of  Machian 
fplit  with  terrible  reports,  by  an  earthquake,  an  accident 
which  is  very  common  in  that  country  : fo  many  fires  iflued 
through  this  opening,  that  they  confumed  many  negro- 
yards,  with  the  inhabitants,,  and  all  that  was  in  them.  Ia 
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the  vear  168^,  this  prodigious  crack  was  to  he  fc^n,  and 
ffill  is  apparent;  it  is  called  the  path  of  Machian,  becaufe 
it  defeends  from  the  bottom  like  a road  hollowed  out,  but 
which  at  a diftance  appears  like  a path. 

There  are  earthquakes  which  are  felt  for  Tome  diftance  at 
fea.  M.  Shaw  relates,  that,  in  1721,  being  on  board  the 
Gazelle,  an  Algerine  veffel,  mounting  50  guns,  three  violent 
ihocks  were  felt  one  after  the  other,  as  if  every  tir^  a 
weight  of  20  or  30  tons  had  been  thrown  on  the  lhip.  I his 
happened  in  a part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  was  200 

fathoms  deep. 

In  countries  fubjetf  to  earthquakes,  it  happens,  when  a 
new  volcano  is  formed,  earthquakes  ceafe,  and  are  on  y 
felt  in  the  violent  eruptions  of  the  volcano,  as  is  oblerved 
in  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher. 

’New  Islands  are  produced,  either  fuddenly  by  the  ope- 
ration of  fubterraneous  fires,  or  (lowly  by  the  accumulated 
fediments  of  water.  Seneca  informs  us,  that,  in  his  time, 
the  ifland  Therafia  fuddenly  emerged  from  the  fea  ; and 
Pliny  relates,  that  thirteen  iflands  arofe  all  at  once  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Mediterranean.  Upon  this  fubjeft,  however, 
we  have  fome  fadts  more  recent,  and  lefs  involved  in  ob~ 
feurity. 

The  23J  of  May,  1707,  at  the  fun’s  rifmg,  near  this  fame 
ifland  of  Therafia,  or  Santorin,  fomething  was  feen  like  a 
floating  reck  in  the  fa;  fome  perfons  who  were^  curious, 
went  near  it,  and  found  this  fhoal,  which  had  iflued  from 
the  bottom  of  the  fea,  to  increale  under  their  feet ; and  they 
brought  with  them  the  pumice  done  and  oyfters,  which  the 
rook^ftill  had  attached  to  its  furface.  There  was  a flight 
earthquake  at  hantorin,  two  days  before  the  growth  of  this 
fhoal.  This  new  ifland  increafed  confiderably  till  the  14th 
of  June,  without  any  accident,  and  was  then  half  a mile 
round,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high  ; the  earth  was 
white,  and  bordered  a little  on  argillaceous  ; but  after  that, 
the  fea  was  troubled  more  and  more  ; vapours  arofe,  which 
infected  the  ifland  Santorin;  and,  the  16th,  17th,  or  iSth 
of  July,  feveral  rocks  were  feen  to  iflue  at  once  Irom  the 
bottom  of  the  fea;  all  of  which  united  and  formed  like  one 
rock.  All  this  was  done  with  a difmal  noife,  which  conti- 
nued upwards  of  two  months,  with  flames  which  role  from 
the  new  ifland  ; it  Hill  kept  increafing  in  circumference  and 
height;  and  the  explofions  always  threw  out  rocks  and 
pones  more  than  feycn  miles  diftance. 
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The  ioch  of  Odlober,  1720,  near  the  ifland  Tercera,  a 
very  confiderable  fire  arofe  out  of  the  fea.  Some  mariners 
having  approached  it  by  orders  of  the  governor,  perceived, 
the  19th  of  the  fame  month,  an  ifiand  which  appeared  to  be 
covered  with  fire  and  frnoke,  and  a prodigious  quantity  of 
cinders  thrown  to  a diftance,  as  from  a volcano,  and  ac- 
companied with  a noife  fimilar  to  that  of  thunder. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  iflands  produced  by  the 
adfion  of  fire  and  earthquakes,  are  but  few,  and  thefe  events 
Sire  feldom  ; but  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  new  iflands 
produced  by  the  mud,  fand  and  earth,  which  the  rivers,  or 
the  Tea  carry  and  tranfport  into  different  places.  At  the 
mouth  of  all  rivers,  maffes  of  earth  and  banks  of  fand  are 
formed,  whofe  extent  often  becomes  confiderable  enough  to 
form  iflands  of  a moderate  fize.  The  fea  retiring  from 
certain  coafts,  leaves  the  moft  elevated  parts  naked,  which 
form  fo  many  new  iflands  ; and  fo  likewife,  by  extending 
itfelf  on  certain  fhores,  it  covers  the  loweft  parts,  and 
leaves  the  higheft,  which  it  could  not  furmount,  apparent 
above  the  furface  of  the  water,  which  form  fo  many  more 
iflands  : in  confequence  of  which,  it  is  remarked,  that  there 
are  very  few  iflands  in  the  middle  of  the  fea,  and  that  they 
are  almoft  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  continents,  where 
the  fea  formed  them,  either  by  retreating  from,  or  ap- 
proaching towards,  different  countries. 

Water  and  fire,  the  natures  of  which  are  fo  different, 
and  even  fo  contrary,  produce  fimilar  effedfs,  or  at  leaffc 
thofe  which  appear  to  us  as  fuch.  Water  has  produced 
mountains,  and  formed  moft  iflands.  There  are  likewife 
caverns,  clefts,  holes,  gulphs,  Sic.  fome  owe  their  origin 
to  fubterranean  fires,  and  others  to  water. 

Saint  Patrick’s  Cavern,  in  Ireland,  is  not  fo  confider- 
able as  it  is  famous  ; it  is  the  fame  with  the  Dog’s  Grotto* 
near  Naples,  and  that  which  throws  out  fire  in  the  moun- 
tain of  BenDuazeval,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  and  largeft  caverns  known, 
is  that  of  Antiparos,  an  ample  defcription  of  which  has  been 
given  us  by  M.  de  Tournefort.  It  is  computed  to  be  three 
hundred  fathoms  deep  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; but 
the  grotto  appears  to  be  forty  fathoms  high  by  fifty  broad  ; 

* It  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  produces  in  confiderable  quantity  that 
kind  of  vapour  which  is  called  fixed  air,  and  which  being  heavier  than 
the  common  air,  rifts  only  to  about  the  height  of  two  feet.  As  this  aip 
is  mortal  to  all  animals  which  breathe  it,  the  dogs  are  fuffocatedj 
though  men  may  walk  in  fafety  through  the  grotto. 
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it  is  filled  with  large,  beautiful  ftala&ites,  or  fparry  pillars 
like  ificles,  of  various  forms,  as  well  on  the  roof  of  the 

vault  as  at  the  bottom. 

In  that  part  of  Greece,  which  is  called  Livadia,  (the 
Achaia  of  the  ancients)  there  is  a large  cavern  in  a moun- 
tain, which  was  formerly  very  famous  for  the  oracles  of 
Trophonius,  between  the  lake  Livadia  and  the  adjacent  fea, 
which,  in  the  neareft  part,  is  forty  miles  over  ; there  are 
forty  fubterranean  paffages  acrofs  the  rock,  under  a lofty 
mountain,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  conti- 
nually flow. 

In  the  month  of  June,  a part  of  the  mountain  of 

Diableret  in  Valois,  fell  fuddenly,  between  two  and  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  fky  was  very  ferene  ; the 
mountain  was  of  a conical  figure,  and  deftroyed  fifty-thiee^ 
huts  belonging  to  the  boors,  and  crufhed  to  death  fifteen 
people,  and  more  than  an  hundred  head  of  large,  and  much 
more  of  fmall  cattle,  covering  a fquare  league  with  ^ the 
ruins  it  occafioned.  A profound  darknefs  was  caufed  by 
the  duff;  the  heaps  of  ffones  thrown  together  were  above 
thirty  perches;  thefe  heaps  flopped  the  current  of  the  water, 
which  formed  new  and  very  deep  lakes.  In  all  this  there 
was  not  the  leaf!  trace  of  bituminous  matter,  fulphur,  lime, 
nor  confequently  any  fubterranean  fire  ; and  apparently  the 
bafe  of  this  great  rock  was  worn  away,  or  perifhed  and  re- 
duced to  duff  *. 

We  have  a remarkable  example  of  thefe  finkings  near 
Folkflone,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  The  hills  in  its  en- 
virons have  funk  gradually,  by  an  imperceptible  motion,  and 
without  any  earthquake.  Thefe  hills  internally  are  rocks 
of  flone  and  chalk.  By  this  finking,  they  have  thrown 
into  the  fea  rocks  and  earths  which  were  adjacent  to  it. 

When  the  waters  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  cannot  find 
vent  to  flow,  they  form  Morasses  and  Bogs.  The  molt 
famous  morafies  in  Europe,  are  thofe  of  Mufcovy  at  the 
fouree  of  the  Tanais  ; thofe  of  Finland,  where  the  great 
morafies  of  Savolax  and  Enafak  are;  there  are  alfo  fome  in 
Holland,  Weftphalia,  and  many  other  low  countries;  in 
Afia,  the  morafies  of  the  Euphrates,  thofe  of  Tartary,  and 
the  Palus  Meotjdis  ; neverthelefs,  in  general,  there  are 
fewer  of  them  in  Afia  and  Africa  than  in  Europe  ; but 
America  may  be  faid  to  be  but  one  continued  morafs, 
throughout  all  its  plains.  This  great  number  of  morafies  is 

* Hiftoire  de  l’Academie  des  Sciences,  anno  1715,  p.  4. 
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a proof  of  the  modern  date  of  the  country,  and  of  the  fmall 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  itill  more  of  their  want  of 
jnduftry. 

A circumftance  related  by  Dr.  Plot  will  ferve  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  earth  which  the  rain  de- 
taches from  the  mount  ins,  and  carries  along  with  it  into 
the  valleys:  in  his  Natural  Hifto.y  of  Stafford  (hire,  he 
fays,  that,  eighteen  feet  deep  in  the  earth,  a great  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  money  coined  in  the  reign  of  Edward  V. 
have  been  found  ; i.  e.  two  hundred  years  before  his  time; 
fo  that  this  ground,  which  is  boggy,  has  increafed  above  a 
foot  in  eleven  years,  or  an  inch  and  a twelfth  eveiy  year. 
We  may  ftill  make  a hmilar  obfervation  on  trees  buried  at 
17  feet  depth,  below  which  medals  of  J ilius  Caefar  have 
been  found  ; Co  that  the  earth  brought  from  the  tops  of 
mountains  into  plains  by  running  waters,  ferves  very  confi- 
derably  to  increafe  the  elevation  of  the  ground  of  plain". 

It  is  evident,  that  confiderable  changes  have  taken  place 
on  the  furface  pf  the  globe  not  only  by  the  action  of  fire, 
but  by  water  alfo.  J he  fea,  from  various  circumftances, 
has  repeatedly  changed  its  bed.  Authors  have  fufpected, 
that  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain  was  formerly  unit  d to  the 
continent  of  France.  On  the  coafts  of  France,  England, 
Holland  and  Germany,  the  fea  has  retreated  in  many  putts. 
In  Italy,  a confiderable  tradf  of  territory  has  b en  gam  d by 
the  retreating  of  the  ocean  ; and  R avenna,  which  was  foimer- 
Jy  a fea- port  of  the  Exarques.  is  no  longer  a maritime  town. 

In  the  city  of  Modena,  and  four  miles  round,  whatever 
part  is  dug,  when  we  reach  the  depth  of  fixty  three  feet, 
and  bore  five  feet  deeper  with  an  auger,  the  water  fpring$ 
out  with  fuch  force,  that  the  well  i>  filled  in  a very  fhort 
(pace  of  time.  This  water  flows  continually,  and  neither 
diminilhes  nor  increaf  s by  the  rain  or  drought.  What  is 
remarkable  in  this  ground  is,  tnat  when  we  reach  the 
depth  of  fourteen  feet,  we  find  pavements,  and  oth  r rums 
of  an  ancient  town,  as  boards,  hoqfes,  different  pieces  of 
mofaic  work,  &c.  after  which  we  find  a very  lolid  ground, 
which  is  thought  to  have  never  been  {Erred  ; yet  below  it 
there  is  a moift  earth  mixed  with  vegetables  ; and  at  twen- 
ty-fix feet,  are  entire  trees,  as  nut-trees,  with  nu  s on 
therrii  and  a great  quantity  of  branches  and  leaves  of  tiees; 
at  twenty-eight  feet  depth,  we  meet  with  a friuble  chalk, 
mixed  with  many  (hells  ; and  this  bed  is  eleven  f et  in  thick- 
pefs  $ after  which,  we  again  meet  with  vegetables,  and  fo 
on  alternately  chalk  and  earth  mixed  with  vegetables,  to  the 
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depth  of  fixty-threc  feet  , at  which  depth  is  a bed  of  land 
piixed  with  fine  gravel  and  fhells,  hke  tn_  fe  formed  on  ho 
coalls  of  the  Italian  fea.  1 heie  lucceflive  beds  of  lent  y 
or  marfhy  earth  and  chalk  are  always  met  with  ,n  the  fame 
order,  wherever  we  d.g ; and  very  often  the  auger  meets 
with  large  trunks  of  trees,  which  tt  bores  through,  and 
whi-  h occafions  great  trouble  to  the  workmen ; bones,  coa  s, 
flint  and  pieces  of  iron  are  alfo  found.  Ramazzm,  who 
relates  th  fe  circumftances,  thinks  that  the  gulph  ot  Venice 
for  nerly  extended  as  ar  as  even  beyond  Modena  ; and  teat, 
by  courfe  of  time,  and  perhaps  by  the  inundations  ot  the 

fea,  this  ground  has  been  formed.  . . 

On  the  mountain  of  Stella,  in  Portugal,  is  a lake,  in 
which  the  wrecks  of  fbips  have  been  found,  notwithitand- 
ing  this  mountain  is  more  than  twelve  leagues  diftant  from 
any  fea.  Sabinus,  in  his  commentaries  on  Ovid  s Meta- 
rr.orph^fes,  fays,  that  by  the  monuments  of  hiftory  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  the  year  1460,  a whole  (hip,  with  us  anchors* 
was  found  in  a mine  of  the  Alps. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Man.-Of  Infancy— Manhood— Extent 
of  Human  Life— Of  the  Senfes.  — Anecdotes  illujlrativt 

of  this  Subjeci. 

MAN  is  a being  compounded  of  two  diftind  natures, 
body  and  foul.  The  foul  exifts  independent  of  the 
fenfes,  but  receives  all  its  information  by  their  means. 
The  leper,  whofe  (kin  is  dried  up,  has  no  lenfe  of  external 
feel i n w : and  a man  deaf  from  infancy,  has  no  ideas  of 
founds.  But  to  give  a more  perfect  idea  ot  the  nature  of 
man,  it  will  be  proper  to  purfue  him  through  the  different 
ftages  of  his  exiftence. 

At  its  birth,  the  infant  is  expofed  to  a new  element, 
the  air.  What  the  llnfations  are  on  the  admiflion  of  this 
element  into  the  lungs,  it  is  impoffible  to  guefs  ; but,  from 
the  cries  of  'he  infant,  we  may  conjedure  that  it  is  attend- 
ed with  pain.  The  eyes  of  an  infant  are  indeed  open,  but 
they  are  dull,  and  appear  to  be  unfitted  for  the  pritoim- 
ance  of  any  office  whatever  ; and  the  outward  coat  o t em 
is  wrinkled.  The  fame  reafoning  will  apply  to  molt 

v>f  the  other  fenfes.  It  is  not  till  after  forty  days  tnat  it 
‘ begins 
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begins  to  fmile  ; nor  is  it  till  then  that  it  begins  to  weep : 
Jts  former  fenfat.ons  of  pain  are  unaccompanied  with  tears 

inchesZeth  *"u  1"fantJb0rn  3t  the  ful>  tlme-  is  twenty  one 
inches,  though  fome  do  not  exceed  fourteen  ; and  it  r-ene- 

rally  weighs  twelve,  and  fometimes  fourteen  pounds.  °The 
form  of  the  body  and  members  of  a new-born  infant  are  by 
no  means  perfedh  At  the  end  of  three  days,  there  ufually 
appears  a kind  of  jaundice ; and  at  that  time,  there  is  ge- 
nerally milk  in  the  breaft  of  the  infant,  which  is  fqueezed 
out  with  the  fingers.  The  ikull  of  infants  is  not  com- 
pletely formed  : in  the  language  of  the  nurfery,  the  head 
is  open  in  a particular  part;  that  is,'  the  Ikull  bones  have 
not  yet  grown  far  enough  to  meet.  In  this  opening,  a 
palpitation  may  fometimes  be  difcovered  ; and  the  beating 
of  the  arteries  may  always  be  felt.  Above  this  opening,  1 
fpecies  of  fcurf  appears,  which  is  rubbed  off  with  a brulh. 

n tms  country,  infants,  as  foon  as  born,  are  injudicioudy 
and  unnaturally  laced  with  bandages;  fo  that  they  are  not 
abie  to  move  a Tingle  joint.  Nations  which  we  call  bar- 
barous,  a c*  more  rationally  and  more  humanely  in  this 
refpea.  The  Siamefe,  the  Indians,  the  Japan eTe,  the 
Negroes,  the  Savages  of  America,  Jay  their  infants  naked 
in  hanging  beds  of  cotton,  or  in  cradles  lined  with  fur 
Infants  deep  much,  but  their  deep  is  often  interrupted 
They  ought  to  have  the  breaft  every  two  hours  in  the  day 
and  in  the  night  as  often  as  they  awake.  It  is  of  <rreat 
importance  to  keep,  children  clean  and  dry  from  their  ex- 
crements. The  American  Indians,  who  cannot  change 
; ic?r  furs  as  frequently  as  we  can  our  cloths,  put  under 
tnern  the  duft  of  rotten  wood,  and  renew  it  as  often  as  it 
becomes  -damp.  Great  evils  enfue  from  the  negligence  of 
nuries.  Infants  are  fometimes  left  to  cry  for  a confider- 
, e time>  which  often  occafions  difeafes,  or,  ct  leaft 
ti  rows  them  into  a ftate  of  Jaditude,  which  derano-es  their 
conit i Lotions.  I o palliate  this  they  are  fometimes  put  into 
a irac*ie  rocked  to  deep,  which  may  occafionally  de- 
range the  ftomach  and  head.  Before  children  are  put  into 
the  cradle,  we  ought  to  be  certain  that  they  want  nothing 
and  when  nicy  are  rocked,  it  ought  never  to  be  with  fuck 
violence  as  to  ftun  or  ftupefy  them.  The  eyes  of  children 
are  always  dire&ed  towards  the  light,  and  if  one  eye  only 
be  dire&ed  to  it,  the  other  will  probably  become' weak  • 
both  eyes  ought,  therefore,  to  be  equally  ftiaded,  or  equally 
expofed.  Squinting  is  commonly  the  effe&  of  injudicious 
treatment  in  this  refpcft.  For  the  firft  two  or  three  months 
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the  diet  of  the  infant  ought  chiefly  to  be  confined  to  its 

m°The  eight  incifores,  or  fore-teeth,  appear  firft.  I hey 
are  m od  need  generally  by  pairs,  and  from  two  months  old 
to  ten  or  twefve.  The  four  camm  (or  dog  teeth)  appear 
commonly  about  the  9th  or  toth  month.  About  the  clofe 
of  the  firft,  or  in  the  courfe  of  the  fecond  year,  16  other 
teeth  appear,  called  molares,  or  grinders.  In  the  Sth , 6th, 
or  7th  year  the  fore-teeth,  the  dog-teeth,  and  the  hrft  fix 
of  the  grinders,  naturally  fhed,  and  a new  fet  appears.  At 
the  Jc  of  puberty,  or  later,  the  dentes  fafuntue,  or  wife 
teeth,°  appear.  Women  are  faid  to  have  fewer  teeth  than 

"'The  hair  of  mod  infants  is  exceedingly  light,  almcft 
white.  When  a child  is  fuffered  to  cry  violently,  and  too 
Ion-  it  is  in  danger  of  a rupture,  but  the  early  applica- 
tion’of  bandages  or  truflfes  will  frequently  remove  the 

C°The'frame  of  infants  is  firid  (perhaps  erroneoufly)  to  be 
lefs  fenfible  of  cold  than  during  any  other  fealon  of  hte. 
The  pulfe  is  certainly  ftrong,  and  it  is  therefore  fair  to 
conclude,  that  the  internal  heat  is  confiderable.  Till  the 
age  of  three  years  the  life  of  infants  is  extremely  preca- 
rious • * in  the  courfe  of  the  enfuing  fecond  and  third 
years 'it  becomes  more  certain,  and  at  fix  or  leven  a child 
has  a greater  probability  of  living  than  at  any  other  period 
of  life.  It  is  remarked  that  of  a certain  number  of  chil- 
dren born  at  the  fame  time,  above  a fourth  die  in  the  hrlt 
year  ; above  a third  in  two  years,  and  at  lead  one  naif  in 
three  years.  By  other  calculations,  it  appears  that  one  halt 
of  the  children  born  at  the  fame  ‘time,  are  not  extinct  in 

Jefs  than  feven  or  eight  years.  . , 

At  12  or  15  months  infants  begin  to  lilp.  A is  the 
vowel  which  they  pronounce  with  mod  eafe.  Of  the  con- 
sonants B,  M,  P,  T,  are  molt  eafy.  In  every  language, 
therefore.  Baba , Mama , Papa , are  the  hrft  words  that 
children  learn.  Some  children  pronounce  diftindly  in  two 
years,  though  the  generality  do  not  fpeak  for  two  years  and 
a half,  and  frequently  not  fo  early. 

* It  is  rendered  ftill  more  fo  by  injudicious  treatment.  Vegetable 
diet  and  frequent  purges  murder  innumerable  poor  lntants.  As  the 
animal  frame  is  in  a date  of  debility  at  this  period  ot  hfe,  ltrengthen- 
ing  animal  food  is  certainly  moft  proper ; and,  as  the  mteftmes  are  ge- 
nerally inclined  to  a Hate  of  relaxation,  frequent  puiges  are  certain  to 

be  deftru£live.  Editor.  r 
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Some  young  perfons  ceafe  growing  at  14  or  15,  while 
others  continue  their  growth  to  22  or  23.  In  men  the 
body  attains  its  perfect  proportion  at  the  age  of  30,  and 
in  women  fooner  The  perfons  indeed  of  women  are  ge- 
nerally complete  at  20.  The  diftance  between  the  eycg 
is  lefs  irt  man  than  in  any  other  animal ; in  fome  creatures, 
in  fa&,  the  eyes  are  at  fo  great  a diftance,  that  it  is  im- 
pofiibie  they  fhould  ever  view  the  fame  ohjedt  with  both 
eyes  at  once.  Men  and  apes  are  the  only  animals  that  have 
eye-lafhes  on  the  lower  eyelid.  Other  animals  have  them 
on  the  upper,  but  want  them  on  the  lower  lid.  The  upper 
lid  riles  and  falls,  the  lower  has  fcarcely  any  motion. 

The  ancients  erroneoufly  confidered  the  hair  as  a kind 
of  excrement,  and  believed  that,  like  the  nails,  it  increafed 
by  the  lower  part  pufliing  out  the  extremity  ; but  the 
moderns  have  difeovered  that  every  hair  is  a tube,  which 
fills  and  receives  nutriment  like  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  The  roots,  they  obferve,  do  not  turn  grey  fooner 
than  the  extremities,  but  the  whole  changes  colour  at 
once.  Inftances  have  been  known  of  perfons  who  have 
grown  grey  in  one  night. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  body  which  has  been  fubjedl  to 
fuch  changes  of  fafhion  as  the  hair  and  the  beard.  Some 
people,  and  among  others  the  Turks,  cut  the  hair  off 
thtir  heads,  and  let  their  beards  grow.  The  Europeans, 
on  ihe  contrary,  lhave  their  beards,  and  wear  their  hair. 
The  negroes  lhave  their  heads  in  figures  at  one  time,  in 
liars  at  another,  in  the  manner  of  friars ; and  ftill  more 
commonly  in  alternate  ftripes;  and  their  little  boys  are 
Ihaved  in  the  fame  manner.  The  Talapoins,  of  Siam, 
lhave  the  heads  and  the  eye-brows  of  fuch  children  as  are 
committed  to  their  care.  Every  nation  feems  to  have  en- 
tertained different  prejudices,  at  different  times,  in  favour 
of  one  part  or  another  of  the  beard. 

T he  neck  fupports  the  head,  and  unites  it  to  the  body. 
This  part  is  much  more  corfiderable  in  the  generality  of 
quadrupeds,  than  in  man.  But  fifties,  and  other  animals 
that  have  not  lumjs  fimilar  to  ours,  have  no  neck  what- 
ever.  Birds,  in  general,  have  the  neck  longer  than  any 
other  kind  of  animal : thofe  of  them  which  have  ftiort 
claws,  have  alfo  fhort  necks  j thofe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
have  them  long,  are  found  to  have  the  neck  in  pro- 
portion. ' 

The  human  breaft  is  outwardly  formed  in  a very  dif- 
ferent manner  from  that  of  other  animals.  It  is  larger  in 
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proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  body ; and  none  but  man, 
and  fuch  animals  as  make  ufe  of  their  fore  feet  as  hands, 
fuch  as  monkeys,  bats,  and  fquirrels,  are  found  to  have 
thofe  bones  called  clavicles,  or,  as  we  ufually  term  them, 
collar-bones.  The  breads  in  women  are  larger  than  in 
men  ; however,  they  feem  formed  in  the  fame  manner ; 
and,  fometimes,  milk  is  found  in  the  breads  of  mm,  as 
well  as  in  thofe  of  women.  Birds,  and  all  other  ovipa- 
rous * animals,  have  no  teats;  but  viviparous  f hfhes,  as 
the  whale  and  the  dolphin,  have  both  teats  and  milk. 

There  is  little  known  exa&ly  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  human  figure  ; and  the  beauty  of  the  bed 
ftatues  is  better  conceived  by  obfervation  than  by  meafure- 
ment.  Some  who  have  ftudied  after  the  ancient  matters, 
divide  the  body  into  ten  times  the  length  of  the  face,  and 
others  into  eight.  They  tell  us,  that  there  is  a fimilitudc 
of  proportion  in  different  parts  of  the  body  : thus,  that 
the  hand  is  the  length  of  the  face  ; that  the  thumb  is  the 
length  of  the  nofe  ; that  the  fpace  between  the  eyes  is  the 
breadth  of  the  eye ; that  the  breadth  of  the  thickeft  part 
of  the  thigh  is  double  that  of  the  thickeft  part  of  the  leg, 
and  treble  the  fmalleft;  that  the  arms  extended  are  as  long 
as  the  figure  is  high  ; that  the  legs  and  thighs  are  the 
length  of  the  figure. 

The  ftrength  of  man  is  very  confiderable  when  matured 
by  practice.  We  are  affured,  that  the  porters  of  Con- 
ftantinople  carry  burthens  of  not  lefs  weight  than  nine 
hundred  pounds  ; and  M.  Defaguliers  tells  us  of  a man  in 
an  upright  pofture,  who,  by  diftributing  a certain  number 
of  weights,  in  fuch  a manner  that  every  part  of  his  body 
bore  its  fhare,  was  able  to  fupport  a weight  of  two  thou- 
fand  pounds. 

7 he  ftrength  of  a man  may  be  ftill  farther  efti mated 
by  the  continuance  of  his  labour,  and  by  the  agility  of  his 
motions.  Men,  who  are  exercifed  in  running,  outftrip 
horfes,  or  at  leaft  continue  their  fpeed  for  a greater  length 
of  time.  In  a journey  alfo,  a man  will  walk  down  a 
horfe  ; and  after  they  have  proceeded  together  for  feverai 
days,  the  horle  will  be  quite  tired,  and  the  man  will  be  as 
frefti  as  at  the  beginning.  The  royal  meffengers  of  Ifpa- 
han,  who  are  runners  by  profeftion,  go  thirty-fix  leagues 
in  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours.  7'ravellers  allure  us,  that 

* Thofe  which  breed  from  eggs. 

"t  Thole  which  produce  their  young  alive,  and  without  eggs. 
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the  Hottentots  out-run  lions  in  the  chace  ; and  that  thtf 
favages  who  hunt  the  elk,  purfue  with  fuch  fpeed  this  animal* 
which  is  as  fleet  as  a flag,  that  they  at  laft  tire  it  down,  and 
take  it.  The  Civilized  man  is  ignorant  of  his  own 
ftrength,  nor  is  he  fenfible  how  much  he  lofes  of  it  by 
effeminacy,  and  how  he  might  add  to  it  by  the  habit  of 
vigorous  exercife. 

Left  our  defeription  of  man  Ihould  be  found  imperfedt, 
it  will  be  proper  to  examine  the  human  countenance,  as  it 
appears  among  ourfelves,  when  agitated  by  the  passions. 
In  affliction,  in  excefiive  joy,  in  love,  in  fhame,  in  com- 
panion, the  eyes  are  apt  to  be  fwelled,  and  in  a manner 
obfeured,  by  an  overflow  of  tears.  The  effufion  of  thefe 
is  always  accompanied  with  a tenfion  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
vifage,  by  which  there  is  occafioned  an  opening  of  the 
mouth.  At  the  fame  time,  the  natural  mcifture  in  the 
nofe  becomes  more  copious,  and,  by  internal  paflages, 
blends  itfelf  with  the  lachrymal  moifture  ; which  does  not, 
however,  flow  uniformly,  but  at  intervals. 

In  forrow,  the  two  corners  of  the  mouth  are  lowered, 
the  middle  of  the  under  lip  is  raifed,  the  eye  lid  is  half 
clofed,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  raifed,  and  almoft  covered 
with  the  eye-lid,  and  the  other  mufcles  of  the  face  are  fo 
much  relaxed,  that  the  fpace  between  the  mouth  and  the 
eyes  is  larger  than  ordinary,  and  of  confequence  the  coun- 
tenance appears  lengthened. 

In  fear,  terror,  or  horror,  the  forehead  is  wrinkled,  the 
eye-brow  is  raifed,  the  eye-lids  are  as  much  as  poflible 
extended,  and  difeover  a part  of  the  white  of  the  eye  over 
the  pupil,  which  is  lowered,  and  fomewhat  concealed  by 
the  inferior  eye-lid  ; the  mouth,  at  the  fame  time  is  widely 
opened,  and  the  lips  being  feparated,  both  the  upper  and 
under  teeth  are  feen. 

In  contempt  and  derifion,  the  upper  lip  is  raifed  on  one 
fide,  and  on  the  other  there  is  a little  motion,  as  if  in  or- 
der to  ftnile  ; the  nofe  is  fhrivelled  on  the  fame  fide  that 
the  lip  is  raifed,  and  the  corner  of  the  mouth  is  extended  -y 
the  eye  on  the  fame  fide  is  almoft  Ihut,  while  the  other  is 
open  as  ufual,  but  the  pupil  of  each  is  lowered,  as  when 
one  looks  from  high  to  low. 

In  jealoufy,  envy,  and  malice,  the  eye-brow  falls  down, 
and  is  knit,  the  eye-lid  is  raifed,  and  the  pupil  lowered  ; 
the  under  lip  is  raifed  on  each  fide,  while  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  arc  rather  lowered,  and  the  middle  of  the 
3 under- 
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under-lip  is  raifed,  in  order  to  join  the  middle  of  the  upper 
one. 

In  laughter,  the  two  corners  of  the  mouth  are  extend- 
ed, and  fomewhat  raifed  ; the  upper  part  of  the  cheeks  is 
raifed,  and  the  eyes  are  more  or  lefs  clofed  ; the  upper  lip 
is  raifed,  while  the  under  one  is  lowered  ; and,  in  immo- 
derate laughter,  the  mouth  is  opened,  and  the  fkin  of  the 
nofe  is  contracted. 

When  the  conftitution  of  the  body  is  found,  it  is  pofti- 
ble  perhaps,  by  moderation  in  the  paftions,  temperance 
and  fobriety,  to  lengthen  out  the  period  of  life  for  a few 
years.  But  even  of  this  there  feems  to  be  an  uncertainty; 
Men  no  doubt  there  are  who  have  furpafled  the  ufual  period 
of  human  exiftence ; and,  not  to  mention  Par,  who  lived 
to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four,  and  Jenkins, 
to  that  of  one  hundred  and  fixty-five,  as  recorded  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadlions  ; we  have  many  inftances  of  the 
prolongation  of  life  to  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  even  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Yet  this  longevity  was 
occafioned  by  no  peculiar  art  or  management.  On  the 
contrary,  it  appears,  that  the  generality  of  fuch  long- 
livers  were  pealants  accuftomed  to  the  greateft  fatigues, 
huntfmen,  or  labourers;  men,  in  fadl,  who  had  employed 
their  whole  bodily  ftrength,  and  even  abufed  it,  if  to  abufe 
it  is  poftible,  otherwife  than  by  continual  idlenefs  and  de- 
bauchery. 

If  in  the  duration  of  life  there  is  any  difference  to  be 
found,  it  ought  feemingly  to  be  afcribed  to  the  quality  of 
the  air.  In  elevated  fituations,  it  has  been  ‘obferved, 
there  are  commonly  found  more  old  people  than  in  fuch 
as  are  low.  The  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  of 
Auvergne  and  Switzerland,  have  furnifhed  more  inftances 
of  extreme  longevity  than  the  plains  of  Holland  or  Flanr 
ders,  of  Cjermany  or  Poland.  In  general,  however,  the 
period  of  human  exiftence  may  be  faid  to  be  the  fame  in 
every  country.  If  not  cut  off  by  accidental  difeafes,  Man 
is  found  to  live  to  the  years  of  ninety  or  an  hundred.  Be- 
yond that  date  our  anceftors  did  not  live;  nor  has  it  in 
any  degree  varied  fince  the  time  of  David. 

-^rom  a careful  infpedfion  of  the  regifters  of  burials, 
in  a certain  number  of  country  parifhes  in  France,  com- 
pared with  the  mortality  of  Paris,  the  following  table 

has  been  made  out  of  the  probable  duration  of  human 
life. 
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By  this  Table  it  appears,  that  it  is  reafonably  to  be 
expeded,  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  may  lay  an  even 
wager,  that  an  infant  newly  born  will  live  eight  years; 
that  an  infant  of  one  year  will  live  thirty-three  years 
longer;  than  an  infant  of  two  years  will  live  thirty-eight 
years  longer;  that  a man  of  twenty  will  live  thirty-three 
years  and  five  months  longer;  that  a man  of  thirty  will 
live  twenty-eight  years  longer;  and  fo  proportionally  of 
every  other  age. 

Ideas  of  external  things  are  conveyed  to  the  foul  of 
man  by  means  of  the  five  senses,  feeing , hearing , feelings 
tajling  and  fmelling . The  organs  by  which  the  fenfes 
ad  are  the  nerves,  which  are  fmall  thread-like  fibres  di- 
ftributed  all  over  the  body,  and  all  of  them  conceded  with 
the  brain. 

The  eyes  feem  to  be  formed  very  early  in  the  human 
embryo.  In  the  chicken  alfo,  of  all  the  parts  that  are 
double,  thefe  are  the  fooneft  produced  ; and  it  is  obferved 
from  the  eggs  of  feveral  forts  of  birds,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
lizards,  that  the  eyes  were  much  larger  and  more  early  in 
their  expanfion,  than  any  other  parts  of  two-fold  growth. 
Though  in  viviparous  animals,  and  particularly  in  man, 
they  are,  at  firft,  by  no  means  fo  large  in  proportion  as 
in  the  oviparous  dalles,  yet  they  obtain  their  due  forma- 
tion fooner  than  any  other  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  it  is 
alfo  with  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  litle  bones  that  help 
to  compofe  the  internal  parts  of  the  ear,  are  entirely 
formed  before  any  of  the  other  bones,  however  large  they 
may  afterwards  become,  have  acquired  any  part  of  their 
growth  or  folidity.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  parts  of 
the  body,  which  are  furnilhed  with  the  greateft  quantity  of 
nerves  are  thofe  which  appear  the  fooneft,  and  which  are 
the  fooneft  brought  to  perfedion. 

Mr.  Chefelden,  having  couched  for  a catarad  a boy  of 
thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  blind  from  his  birth, 
and  having  thus  communicated  to  him  the  fenfe  of  feeing, 
was  at  great  pains  to  mark  the  progrefs  of  his  vilual 
powers.  This  youth,  though  hitherto  incapable  of  feeing, 
was  not,  however,  abf'oiutely  and  entirely  blind.  Like 
every  other  perfon,  whofe  vifion  is  obftruded  by  a catarad, 
he  could  diftinguiih  day  from  night,  and  even  black  from 
white,  or  either,  from  the  vivid  colour  of  fcarlet.  Of 
the  form  of  bodies,  however,  he  faw  nothing,  nor  of  co- 
lours themfelves,  unlefs  the  light  was  ftrong.  At  firft, 
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the  operation  was  performed  only  upon  one  of  his  eyes ; 
and  when  he  faw  for  the  firft  time,  fo  far  was  he  from 
forming  the  fmalleft  conception  of  diftances,  that  he  fup- 
pofed  (as  he  himfelf  exprelTed  it)  every  thing  he  faw  touched 
his  eyes,  in  the  fame  manner  as  every  thing  he  felt  touched 
his  fkin.  The  obje&s  that  pleafed  him  moft  were  thofe 
of  which  the  furfaces  were  plain,  and  the  figures  regular  ; 
though  as  yet  he  could  in  no  degree  judge  of  their  dif- 
ferent forms,  or  aflign  a reafon  why  fome  were  more  agree- 
able to  him  than  others.  The  ideas  he  had  entertained 
of  colours,  during  his  former  dark  ftate,  were  fo  imperfedl 
that,  when  he  faw  them  in  reality,  he  could  hardly  be 
perfuaded  they  were  the  fame.  When  fuch  objects  were 
fhewn  him  as  he  had  been  formerly  familiar  with,  by  the 
touch,  he  obferved  them  with  earneftnefs,  in  order  to  dif- 
tinguifh  them  a fecond  time.  As  of  thefe,  however,  he 
had  too  many  to  retain  all  at  once,  the  greateft  number  were 
forgotten  ; and  for  one  thing  which  he  knew,  after  feeing 
it,  there  were  a thoufand  things,  according  to  his  own  de- 
claration, of  which  he  no  longer  poflefled  the  fmalleft  re- 
membrance. He  was  very  much  furprifed  to  find  that  thofe 
perfons,  and  thofe  things,  which  he  had  loved  beft,  were 
not  the  moft  pleafing  to  the  eye ; nor  could  he  help  tefti- 
fying  his  difappointment  in  finding  his  parents  lefs  hand- 
fome  than  he  had  conceived  them  to  be.  Before  he  could 
diftinguifh  that  a pi&ure  refembled  a folid  body,  above  two 
months  elapfed.  Till  then,  he  only  confidered  it  as  a fur- 
face  diverfified  by  a variety  of  colours : but,  when  he  be- 
gan to  perceive  that  thefe  fhadings  adfually  reprefented  hu- 
man beings,  he  alfo  began  to  examine,  by  the  touch, 
whether  they  had  not  the  ufual  qualities  of  fuch  bodies ; 
and  great  w'as  his  furprife  to  find  fmooth  and  even,  what 
he  had  fuppofed  a very  unequal  furface.  He  was  then 
fhewn  a miniature-portrait  of  his  father,  which  was  con- 
tained in  his  mother’s  watch-cafe ; and  though  he  readily 
perceived  the  refemblance,  yet  he  exprefted  his  amazement, 
flow  fo  large  a face  could  be  comprifed  in  fo  fmall  a com- 
pafs.  To  him  it  appeared  as  ftrange  as  that  a pint-veflel 
Ihould  contain  a bufhel.  At  firft,  he  could  bear  but  a very 
fmall  quantity  of  light,  and  he  faw  every  obje£l  much 
greater  than  the  life ; but  in  proportion  as  he  obferved  ob- 
je6fs  that  were  in  reality  large,  fo  in  proportion  he  con- 
ceived the  others  to  be  diminished.  Beyond  the  limits  of 
what  he  faw,  he  had  no  conception  of  any  thing.  He 
knew  that  the  apartment  he  occupied  was  only  a part  of 
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the  houfe  ; and  yet  he  could  not  imagine  how  the  latter 
Ihould  appear  larger  than  the  former.  Before  the  opera- 
tion, he  formed  no  great  expeditions  of  the  pleafure  he 
fhould  receive  from  the  new  fenfe  he  was  prom i fed.  That 
he  might  be  enabled  to  read  and  write,  was  his  grand  ob- 
ject. He  faid,  among  other  things,  that  he  could  enjoy 
no  greater  delight  from  walking  in  the  garden,  with  this 
fenfe,  than  without  it ; becaufe  there  he  already  walked  at 
his  eafe,  and  was  acquainted  with  all  the  walks.  With 
great  truth  he  alfo  remarked,  that  his  blindnefs  gave  him 
one  advantage  over  the  reft  of  mankind  ; an  advantage 
which  indeed  he  preferved  for  a long  time  after  he  had  ob- 
tained the  fenfe  of  feeing ; namely,  that  of  being  able  to 
walk  in  the  night  with  confidence  and  fecurity.  No  foon- 
er,  however,  had  he  begun  to  enjoy  this  new  fenfe,  than, 
he  was  tranfported  beyond  meafure ; and  he  declared,  that 
every  new  objedt  was  a new  fource  of  delight  to  him ; that 
his  pleafure  was  fo  great  he  had  not  language  to  exprefs  it* 
About  a year  after,  he  was  carried  to  Epfom,  where  there 
is  a very  beautiful,  and  a very  extenfive  profpedt : with 
this  he  feemed  greatly  charmed  ; and  the  landfcape  before 
him  he  called  a new  method  of  feeing.  He  was  couched 
in  the  other  eye,  a year  after  the  former,  and  of  both  ope- 
rations the  fuccefs  was  equally  great.  When  he  faw  with 
both  eyes  every  objedt  appeared  to  him  twice  as  large  as 
when  he  faw  but  with  one  eye,  though  he  did  not  fee 
double,  or  at  leaft  he  fhewed  no  marks  from  which  any 
fuch  conclufion  might  be  drawn. 

We  judge  ot  diftance  only  by  experience,  otherwife, 
when  experience  does  not  fet  us  right,  the  more  diftant  an 
objedt  is,  the  fmaller  it  appears.  When,  from  particular 
circumftances,  we  cannot  form  a juft  idea  of  diftance,  and 
when  we  cannot  judge  of  objedts  but  by  the  angle,  or 
rather  the  image,  which  they  form  in  our  eyes,  we  are 
then  neceftarily  deceived  as  to  the  fize  of  fuch  objedts. 
Every  man  has  experienced  how  liable  we  are  in  travelling 
by  night  to  miftake  a bufh  which  is  at  hand  for  a tree  which 
is  at  a diftance,  or  indeed  a tree  which  is  at  a diftance  for  a 
bufli  which  is  at  hand.  Jn  the  fame  manner,  if  we  do  not 
diftinguifh  objedts  by  their  form,  and  if  thereby  we  cannot 
judge  of  diftance,  the  fame  fallacy  will  ft  ill  remain  : in 
this  cafe,  a fly,  which  may  pafs  with  rapidity  immediately 
before  our  eyes,  will  appear  to  be  a bird  at  a confiderable 
diftance  ; and  a horfe  which  may  be  in  the  middle  of  a 
plain,  without  motion,  and  in  an  attitude  limilar,  for  ex- 
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ample,  to  that  of  a fheep,  will  appear  no  larger  than  2 
fheep,  till  we  have  once  difcovered  that  it  is  a horie. 

Whenever,  therefore,  we  find  ourfclves  benighted  i r* 
an  unknown  place,  where  no  judgment  is  to  be  formed  of 
diftance,  we  are  every  moment  liable  to  deceptions  o 
vifion  ; hence  originate  the  dreadful  anecdotes  of  spectres, 
and  of  thofe  ftrange,  hideous,  and  gigantic  figures,  which 
fo  many  perfons  tell  us  they  have  feen.  1 hough  fuch 
appearances  it  is  commonly  afferted,  exift  folely  in  the  ima- 
gination, yet  it  is  highly  poflible,  that  they  might  appear 
literally  to  the  eye,  and  be  in  every  different  relpeft  feen 
as  defcribed  to  us.  That  this  remark  is  confonant  to  truth, 
will  be  allowed  to  be  the  more  probable,  when  we  reflect, 
that  whenever  we  cannot  judge  of  an  object  except  by  te 
angle  which  it  forms  in  the  eye,  this  objedt  is  magnified  in 
proportion  to  its  nearnefs  ; and  that,  if  it  appeared  at  hr  ft 
to  the  fpedtator  who  is  alike  incapable  of  diftingunhing 
what  he  fees,  and  of  judging  at  what  diftance  he  fees  it; 
if  it  appeared  for  inftance,  when  at  the  diftance  of  twenty 
or  thirty  paces,  a few  feet  high,  it  muft  appear  to  him, 
when  advanced  to  within  a few  feet  of  it,  of  a fize  ftu- 
pendoufty  increafed.  At  this  he  muft  naturally  be  afto- 
nifhed  and  terrified,  till  he  comes  to  touch  the  feemingly 
gigantic  objea,  and  to  diftinguifh  it;  for  in  the  very 
inftant  that  he  has  an  aftual  perception  of  what  it  is, 
the  obiedt  will  diminifh,  and  appear  to  him  as  it  in  reality 
is.  If  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  afraid  to  approach  it,  and 
he  flies’  from  the  fpot  with  precipitation,  the  only  idea  he 
will  have  of  what  had  prefented  itfelf  to  him,  will  be  that  of 
the  image,  which  had  been  formed  in  his  eye ; the  image 
of  a figure  he  had  feen,  gigantic  in  its  fize,  and  horrible 
in  its  form.  The  prejudice  with  refpea  to  fpeftres, 
therefore,  originates  from  nature;  and  iuch  appearances 
depend  not,  as  philofophers  have  luppofed,  folely  upon 

^A^heTnfeof  fight  Is  the  effeft  of  the  aftion  of  light 
upon  the  eye,  it  is  well-known  that  too  much  light  is  ex- 
tremely prejudicial,  as  well  as  too  little  . T.rave  .ers, 


* It  is  however,  furprifing  how  far  the  eye  can  accommodate  itfelf 
to  darknefs,  and  make  the  beft  of  a gloomy  fituation.  When  hrft 
taken  from  the  light,  and  brought  into  a dark  room,  all  things  d.fap- 
t k anV  thins  is  feen,  it  is  only  the  remaining  radiations  that 

iiilT  continue  Xe  eye.  But  after  a very  little  time,  when  thefe  are 
fpent”e  takes  the  advantage  of  the  fmalleft  ray  that  happens* 
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who  crofs  countries  covered  with  fnow,  are  obliged  to 
wear  a crape  before  their  eyes.  Perfons,  therefore,  who 
read  or  write  much  fhould  accuftom  themfelves  to  a mo- 
derate light.  , 

There  are  many  reafons  to  induce  us  to  luppole  that 

fuch  perfons  as  are  fhort-fighted  fee  objects  larger  than 
Others ; and  yet  it  is  a certain  truth  that  they  fee  them  lefs. 

Error  is  however  not  confined  to  any  one  fenfe  ; and 
that  of  hearing  is  liable  to  fimilar  miftakes  with  that  of 
fight.  This  fenfe  conveys  no  diftinft  intelligence  of  the 
distance  whence  a founding  body  is  heard  : a great  noife 
far  off,  and  a fmall  one  very  near,  produce  the  fame  fenfa- 
tion;  and,  unlefs  we  receive  information  from  fome  other 
fenfe,  we  can  never  diftin£lly  tell  whether  the  found  be  a 
great  or  a fmall  one.  It  is  not  till  we  have  by  experience, 
become  acquainted  with  any  particular  found,  that  we  can 
judge  of  the  diftance  when  we  hear  it.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, we  know  the  tone  of  a bell,  we  are  then  at  no 
oreat  lofs  to  determine  how  far  it  is  from  us. 

° The  air  is  the  principal  means  of  conveying  found*. 
Sound  is  in  effedt  always  a vibration,  or  wave-like  motion, 
communicated  by  other  bodies  to  the  air,  and  to  our 
fenfes  by  the  air  ftriking  on  our  auditory  nerve. 

Every  body  that  ftrikes  againft  another  produces  a found, 
which  is  fimple  in  fuch  bodies  as  are  not  elaftic,  but  which 
is  often  repeated  in  fuch  as  are.  If  we  ftrike  a bell,  for 

enter;  and  this  alone,  would,  in  time,  ferve  for  many  of  the  purpofes 
of  life.  There  was  a gentleman  of  great  courage  and  underlfanding, 
who  was  a major  under  King  Charles  the  Firft.  This  unfortunate  man 
(haring  in  his  matter's  misfortunes,  and  being  forced  abroad,  ventured 
at  Madrid  to  do  his  king  a fignal  fervice ; but,  unluckily  failed  in  the 
attempt.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  was  inftantly  ordered  to  a 
dark  and  difmal  dungeon,  into  which  the  light  never  entered,  and 
into  which  there  was  no  opening  but  by  an  hole  at  the  top  ; down 
which  the  keeper  put  his  provilions,  and  prefently  clofed  it  again 
on  the  other  fide.  In  this  manner  the  unfortunate  loyalift  continued 
for  fome  weeks,  diltreffed  and  difconfolate  ; but,  at  laft,  began  to 
think  he  faw  fome  little  glimmering  of  light.  This  internal  dawn 
feemed  to  encreafe  from  time  to  time,  fo  that  he  could  not  only 
difeover  the  parts  of  his  bed,  and  fuch  other  large  objetls,  but,  at 
length,  he  even  began  to  perceive  the  mice  that  frequented  his  cell; 
and  law  them  as  they  ran  about  the  floor,  eating  the  crumbs  of  bread 
that  happened  to  fall.  After  fome  months  confinement  he  was  at  laft 
ftt  free  ; but,  fuch  was  the  effedt  of  the  darknefs  upon  him,  that  he 
could  not  for  fome  days  venture  to  leave  his  dungeon,  but  was  obliged 
to  accuftom  himfelf  by  degrees  to  the  light  of  the  day. 

* The  ftrokes  of  a bell  give  no  found,  when  it  is  placed  under  the 
receiver  of  an.  air-pump  which  is  exhaufted  of  its  air.  Editor. 
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inflance,  a fingle  blow  produces  a found,  which  is  repeat- 
ed by  the  undulations  of  the  fonorous  body,  and  which  is 
multiplied  as  often  as  it  happens  to  undulate  or  vibrate. 
TThefe  undulations  fucceed  each  other  fo  faft,  that  the  ear 
fuppofes  them  one  continued  found  • whereas,  in  reality, 
they  form  many  founds.  Sounding  bodies  are  therefore 
of  two  kinds  ; thofe  unelaflic  ones,  which  being  flruck, 
return  but  a fingle  found  ; and  thofe  more  elaftic,  returning 
a fucceflion  of  founds,  which  uniting  together  form  a tone. 
This  tone  may  be  confidered  as  a great  number  of  founds, 
all  produced  one  after  the  othen,  by  the  fame  body,  as  we 
find  in  a bell  which  continues  to  tound  for  fome  time  after 
it  is  flruck.  A continuing  tone  may  be  alfo  produced  from 
a non-elaftic  body,  by  repeating  the  blow  quick  and  often, 
as  when  we  beat  a drum,  or  when  we  draw  a bowalono-  the 
firing  of  a fiddle. 

To  know  the  manner  in  which  mufical  founds  become 
pleafing,  it  mufl  be  obferved,  that  no  one  continuing  tone, 
how  loud  or  fwelling  fo  ever,  can  give  us  fatisfa&ion ; we 
mufl  have  a fucceflion  of  them,  and  thofe  in  the  mod 
pleafing  proportion.  The  nature  of  this  proportion  may  be 
thus  conceived.  If  we  flrike  a body  incapable  of  vibration 
with  a double  force,  or  what  amounts  to  the  fame  thing, 
with  a double  mafs  of  matter,  it  will  produce  a found  that 
will  be  doubly  grave.  Mufic  has  been  faid,  by  the  ancients, 
to  have  been  firfl  invented  from  the  blows  bf  different 
hammers  on  an  anvil.  Suppofe  then  we  flrike  an  anvil 
with  an  hammer  of  one  pound  weight,  and  again  with  an 
hammer  of  two  pounds,  it  is  plain  that  the  two  pound 
hammer  will  produce  a found  twice  as  grave  as  the  former. 
But  if  we  flrike  with  a two  pound  hammer,  and  then  with 
a three  pound,  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  will  produce  a 
found  one  third  more  grave  than  the  former,  it  we  ft r i Ice 
the  anvil  with  a three  pound  hammer,  and  then  with  a 
four  pound,  it  will  likewife  follow  that  the  latter  will  be  a 
quarter  part  more  grave  than  the  former.  Now,  in  com- 
paring all  thofe  founds,  it  is  obvious  that  the  difference  be- 
tween one  and  two  is  more  eafily  perceived  than  between 
two  and  three,  three  and  four,  or  any  numbers  fucceeding 
in  the  fame  proportion.  The  fucceflion  of  founds  will  be* 
therefore,  pleafing  in  proportion  to  the  eale  with  which 
they  may  be  diflinguifhed.  That  found  which  is  double 
the  former,  or,  in  other  words,  the  o&ave  to  the  preceding 
tone,  will  above  all  others  be  the  mofl  pleafing  harmony. 
The  next  to  that,  which  is  as  two  to  three,  or,  in  other 

words. 
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words,  the  third,  will  be  tnoft  agreeable.  And  thus  uni- 
verfally,  thofe  founds  whofe  differences  may  be  moft  eafily 
compared  are  the  moft  agreeable. 

Sound  has  in  common  with  light,  the  property  of  being 
extenfively  diffufed.  Like  light,  it  alfo  admits  of  reflexion. 
The  laws  of  this  reflexion,  it  is  true,  are  lefs  diftin&ly 
underftood  than  thofe  of  light : all  we  know  is,  that  found 
is  principally  reflected  by  hard  bodies,  and  that  their  being 
hollow  alfo  fometimes  increafes  the  reverberation.  The 
internal  cavity  of  the  ear,  which  is  fafhioned  out  in  the  tem- 
poral bone,  like  a cavern  cut  into  a rock,  feems  to  be  fitted 
for  the  purpofes  of  echoing  found  with  the  greateft  precifion. 

One  of  the  moft  common  complaints  in  old  age  is  deaf- 
nefs  ; which  probably  proceeds  from  the  rigidity  of  the 
nerves  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear.  This  diforder  alfo  pro- 
ceeds fometimes  from  a ftoppage  of  the  wax,  which  art  may 
eafily  remedy.  In  order  to  know  whether  the  defetft  be  an 
internal  or  an  external  one,  let  the  deaf  perfon  put  a re- 
peating-watch into  his  mouth  ; and  if  he  hears  it  ftrike,  he 
may  be  allured  that  his  diforder  proceeds  from  an  external 
caufe,  and  may  be  in  fome  meafure  cured. 

It  often  happens,  that  people  hear  better  with  one  ear 
than  another;  and  thefe  it  isobferved,  have,  what  muficians 
call,  a bad  ear.  I have  made  many  trials  on  perfons  thus 
circumftanced  ; and  I have  always  found,  that  their  defeat 
in  judging  properly  of  founds  proceeds  from  the  inequality 
of  their  ears,  and  their  receiving  by  both  at  the  fame  time, 
unequal  fenfations.  In  like  manner,  as  fuch  perfons  hear 
falfe,  they  alfo,  without  knowing  it,  fingfalfe.  They  alfo 
frequently  deceive  themfelves  with  regard  to  the  fide  whence 
the  found  comes,  generally  fuppofing  the  noife  to  come  on 
the  part  of  the  belt  ear. 

Hearing  is  a much  more  necefiary  fenfe  to  man  than  to 
animals.  In  thefe  it  is  only  a warning  againft  danger,  or 
an  encouragement  to  mutual  aftiftance.  In  man,  it  is  the 
fource  of  moft  of  his  pleafures  ; and  without  it  the  reft 
of  his  fenfes  would  be  of  little  benefit.  A man  born  deaf, 
muft  neceftarily  be  dumb;  and  his  whole  fphere  of  know- 
ledge muft  be  bounded  by  fenfual  objedls.  We  have  a 
fingular,  and  perhaps  an  unexampled  inftance  of  a young 
man,  who,  being  born  deaf,  was  reftored,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  to  perfect  hearing.  The  account,  which  is 
given  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  1703, 
page  i8,  is  in  fubftance  as  follows  : 
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<{  A young  man  of  the  town  of  Chartres,  between  the 
age  of  twenty-three  and  twenty-four,  the  fon  of  a tradef- 
man,  and  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth,  began  to  fpealc 
all  of  a fudden,  to  the  utter  aftonifhment  of  the  whole 
town.  He  gave  them  to  underftand  that,  about  three  or 
four  months  before,  he  had  heard  the  found  of  the  bells, 
and  was  greatly  furprifed  at  this  new  and  unknown  fenfa- 
tion.  After  fome  time,  a kind  of  water  iflfued  from  his  left 
ear,  and  he  then  heard  perfectly  well  with  both.  During 
thefe  three  months,  he  was  feduloully  employed  in  liftening 
without  faying  a word,  and  accuftoming  himfelf  to  fpeak 
foftly,  fo  as  not  to  be  heard,  the  words  pronounced  by 
others.  He  laboured  hard  alfo  in  perfecting  himfelf  in  the 
pronunciation,  and  in  the  ideas  attached  to  every  found. 
At  length,  having  fuppofed  himfelf  qualified  to  break  fi- 
lence,  he  declared,  that  he  could  now  fpeak,  though  as  yet 
but  imperfectly.  Soon  after,  fome  able  divines  queftioned 
him  concerning  his  ideas  of  his  paft  ftate ; and  principally 
with  refpedt  to  God,  his  foul,  the  moral  beauty  of  virtue 
and  deformity  of  vice.  The  young  man,  however,  had 
not  directed  his  folitary  fpeculations  into  that  channel. 
He  had  gone  to  mafs  indeed  with  his  parents,  had  learned 
to  fign  himfelf  with  the  crofs,  to  kneel  down,  and  to 
a flume  all  the  grimaces  of  a man  in  the  act  of  devotion. 
But  fie  did  all  this  without  any  manner  of  knowledge  of 
the  intention  or  the  caufe;  he  faw  others  do  the  like, 
and  that  was  enough  for  him,  He  knew  nothing  even  of 
death,  nor  djd  it  ever  enter  into  his  mind  ; he  led  a life  of 
pure  animal  inftin<t  ; and  though  entirely  taken  up  with 
objects  of  fenfe,  and  fuch  as  were  prefent,  he  yet  did  not 
feem  to  have  made  fuch  reflections  even  upon  thefe,  as 
might  reafonably  have  been  expected.  The  young  man 
was  not,  however,  deficient  in  nnderftanding  ; but  the 
underftanding  of  a man,  deprived  of  all  commerce  with 
others,  is  fo  very  confined,  that  the  mind  is  in  fome 
meafure  totally  under  the  control  of  its  immediate  fenfa- 
tions.,> 

It  is  highly  poflible,  nevcrthelefs,  to  communicate  ideas 
to  deaf  men,  which  they  prcyioufly  wanted,  and  even  to 
give  them  very  precjfe  notions  of  abflract,  and  general  fub- 
jects,  by  means  of  figns,  and  of  letters.  A perfon  born 
deaf,  may,  by  time  and  application,  be  taught  to  read,  to 
write,  and  even,  by  the  motions  of  the  lips,  to  underftand 
what  is  laid  to  him  j a plain  proof  how  much  the  fenfes  re- 
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femble,  and  may  fupply  the  defers  of  each  other.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that,  as  moft  of  the  motions  of  fpccch  are 
made  within  the  mouth  by  the  tongue,  the  knowledge  from 
the  motion  of  the  lips,  can  be  but  very  confined. 

The  fenfe  of  feeling  is  fpread  over  the  whole  body, 
but  it  employs  itfelf  differently  in  different  parts.  The 
fentiment  which  refults  from  feeling,  cannot  be  excited 
otherwife  than  by  the  contadt  and  immediate  application 
of  the  fuperficies  of  foine  foreign  body  to  that  of  our  own. 
If  we  apply  a foreign  body  againft  the  breaff,  or  upon  the 
fhoulder  of  a man,  he  will  feel  it ; that  is,  he  will  know 
that  there  is  a foreign  body  which  touches  him  : but  he 
will  not  have  a (ingle  idea  of  the  form  of  this  body,  be- 
caufe  the  breaff  touching  the  body  in  a fingle  plain,  or 
furface,  he  cannot  gather  from  it  any  knowledge  of  this 
body.  It  is  the  fame  with  refpedt  to  all  other  parts  of  the 
bodv,  which  cannot  adjuft  themfelves  upon  the  furface  of 
foreign  bodies,  and  bend  themfelves,  to  embrace  at  one 
time,  many  parts  of  their  fuperficies.  Thefe  parts  of  our 
body  cannot,  therefore,  give  any  juft  idea  of  their  form; 
but  thofe  which,  like  the  hand,  are  divided  into  many 
fmall  flexible  and  moveable  parts;  and  which  confequently, 
can  apply  themlelves  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  upon  the 
different  plains  of  the  fuperficies  of  the  body,  are  thofe, 
which,  in  effedt,  give  us  the  ideas  of  their  form,  and  of 
their  fize. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  only  becaufe  there  is  a greater  quan- 
tity of  nervous  tufts,  at  the  extremity  of  the  fingers  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body;  it  is  not,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
pretended,  becaufe  the  hand  has  the  moft  delicate  fenfe, 
that  it  is  in  effedt  the  principal  organ  of  feeling  ; on  the 
contrary,  we  can  fay,  that  there  are  parts  more  fenfible, 
and  where  the  fenfe  of  feeling  is  more  delicate,  as  the 
eyes,  the  tongue,  &c.  but  it  is  merely  becaufe  the  hand  is 
divided  into  many  parts  all  moveable,  all  flexible,  all  acting 
at  one  and  the  fame  time,  and  all  obedient  to  the  will  ; 
it  is,  becaufe,  it  is  the  only  organ  which  gives  us  diftindt 
ideas  of  the  form  of  bodies.  Animals  which  have  hands, 
appear  to  be  the  moft  acute  : apes  do  things  fo  refembling 
the  mechanical  adtions  of  man,  that  it  feems  as  if  they 
had  the  fame  fucceflion  of  corporeal  fenfation  for  the 
caufeof  them.  Animals,  which  are  deprived  of  this  organ, 
cannot  have  any  knowledge  diftindt  enough  of  the  form 
of  things  ; as  they  cannot  grafp  any  object,  and  as  they 
have  not  any  part  divided  and  flexible  enough  to  be  able 
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to  adjuft  itfclf  upon  the  fuperficies  of  bodies,  they  certain!/ 
have  not  any  precife  notion  of  the  form,  any  more  than 
of  the  fize  of  them.  It  is  for  this  reafou  that  we  often 

u-1  e m <u^Pen^e5  or  frightened  at  the  afpedt  of  objedts 
which  they  ought  to  be  the  beft  acquainted  with,  and 
which  are  the  moft  familiar  to  them,  1 he  principal  organ 
of  their  feeling  is  the  muzzle,  becaufe  this  part  is  divided 
in  two  by  the  mouth,  and  becaufe  the  tongue  is  another  parts 
that  ferves  them  at  the  fame  time  to  touch  bodies  which  we 
fee  them  turn  and  turn  again  before  they  take  them  between 
their  teeth. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  fenfe  of  feeling  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  power  of  ufefully  exercifing  all  our  other  faculties. 
One  man  does  not,  perhaps,  poflefs  more  ingenuity  or  ca- 
pacity than  another,  but  becaufe  in  his  earlieft  infancy  he 
made  a greater,  and  a readier  ufe  of  this  fenfe.  As  foon 
as  children  are  indulged  with  the  liberty  of  their  hands, 
they  prefently  bring  them  into  a&ion,  and  are  fond  of 
touching  whatever  is  prefented  to  them.  They  are  feen 
to  am  ufe  themfelves,  and  take  a pleafure  in  handling  every 
thing  they  are  capable  of  grafping;  they  feem  as  if  they 
were  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  form  of  bodies,  by 
touching  them  on  every  fide ; and  for  a confiderable  time, 
they  amufe  themfelves  in  this  manner,  or  rather  they  in- 
form themfelves  of  new  objedls.  In  the  reft  of  our  life  we 
ourfelves,  if  we  refledt  upon  it,  amufe  ourfelves  in  a differ- 
ent  method  than  in  doing,  or  in  feeking  to  do  any  thing 
that  is  new. 

Of  the  fenfes  of  smelling  and  tasting  there  is  little 
to  be  faid  worthy  of  obfervation.  It  is  evident,  that  with 
refpedf  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  there  are  animals  which  are 
infinitely  fuperror  to  man  ; and  perhaps  there  may  exift; 
creatures  which  in  delicacy  of  tafte  may  as  much  furpafs 
the  voluptuary,  as  the  beagle  does  in  acutenefs  of  feent. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  apparent  varieties  in  the  human  fpecles — Laplanders— 
T artars — Chinefe — Japanefe  — Formofans  — Moguls  — Per - 
Jians — Arabians — Egyptians — Circaffians Turks Ruf- 

fians— Negroes — Hottentots — Americans — Caufes  of  this  va- 
riety— Accidental  varieties — White  negroes — Pied  negroes — 
The  porcupine  man — Curious  child — Negro  that  from  black 

became  white — Dwarfs Curious  wedding — Hijlory  of 

Baby — Giants — Ajfedting  narrative  of  two  extraordinary 
twins. 

npHERE  are  many  caufes  which  contribute  to  the  pro- 
ducing  of  an  apparent  variety  between  the  different  na- 
tions of  the  globe.  Climate,  food,  manners  and  cuftoms 
produce  not  only  a difference  in  Sentiment,  but  even  in  the 
external  form  of  different  people. 

In  examining  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  beginning 
our  enquiries  from  the  north,  we  find  in  Lapland,  and 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Tartary,  a race  of  fmall-fized 
men,  whofe  figure  is  uncouth,  and  whofe  phyfiognomy 
is  as  wild  as  their  manners  are  unpolifhed.  (See  plate  I.) 
Though  they  feem  to  be  of  a degenerate  fpecies,  they  yet 
are  numerous,  and  the  countries  they  occupy  are  extenfive. 

The  Laplanders,  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Mus- 
covites, the  inhabitants  of  Nova-Zembla,  the  Borandians, 
the  Samoids,  the  Oftiacs  of  the  old  continent,  the  Green- 
landers, and  the  Savages  to  the  north  of  the  ESquimaux  In- 
dians of  the  new  continent,  appear  to  be  of  one  common 
race,  which  has  been  extended  and  multiplied  along  the 
coaffs  of  the  northern  Seas,  and  over  deSerts,  conSidered  as 
uninhabitable  by  every  other  nation.  In  thefe  countries, 
the  viSage  is  large  and  broad,  the  noSe  is  flat  and  Snort,  the 
eyes  are  of  a yellowifh  brown,  inclining  to  black,  the 
eye- lids  are  drawn  toward  the  temples,  the  cheek-bones  are 
extremely  prominent,  the  mouth  is  very  large,  the  lower 
part  of  the  countenance  is  very  narrow,  the  lips  are  thick 
and  turned  .outward,  the  voice  is  fhrill,  the  head  is  bulky, 
the  hair  is  black  and  ffraight,  and  the  fkin  is  tawny. 
They  are  Small  in  Stature,  and,  though  meagre,  they  yet 
are  of  a Squat  form.  In  general,  their  Size  is  about  four 
feet,  nor  do  the  talleft  exceed  four  feet  and  a half ; and 
among  thefe  people,  if  there  is  any  difference  to  be 
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found,  it  depends  on  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  defor- 
mity. 

The  Danifh  Laplanders  have  a large  black  cat,  which 
they  make  a confident  of  all  their  fecrets,  and  a coun- 
fellor  in  all  their  difficulties.  Among  the  Swedifh  Lap- 
landers, there  is  in  every  family  a drum,  for  the  purpofe 
of  confulting  the  devil  ; and  though  the  natives  of  thefe 
countries  are  robutt  and  nimble,  from  many  circumftances 
there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  they  cannot  live  but  in 
their  own  country,  and  in  their  own  manner.  In  tra- 
velling over  the  ice  and  fnow,  they  ufe  fkates  made  of  fir, 
which  are  in  length  about  two  feet,  and  in  breadth  about 
half  a foot,  and  which  are  raifed  and  pointed  before,  and 
fattened  to  the  foot  by  ftraps  of  leather.  With  thefe  they 
make  fuch  difpatch,  that  they  eafily  overtake  the  fwiftelfc 
animals.  They  alfo  ufe  a pole,  pointed  with  iron  at  one 
end,  and  rounded  at  the  other.  This  pole  ferves  to  pufli 
them  along,  to  direcSh  their  courfe,  to  keep  them  from 
falling,  to  ttop  the  impetuofity  of  their  career,  and  to  kill 
what  game  they  overtake.  With  their  fkates  they  defeend 
the  fteepeft  mountains,  and  fcale  the  moft  craggy  preci- 
pices ; nor  are  the  women  lefs  fkilful  in  fuch  exercifes 
than  the  men.  They  are  all  accuftomed  to  the  bow  and 
arrow;  and  it  is  afierted,  that  the  Mufcovite  Laplanders 
launce  a javelin  with  fo  much  dexterity,  that  at  the  dittance 
of  thirty  paces,  they  are  furc  to  hit  a mark  no  larger  than 
a filver  crown,  and  with  fuch  force,  that  it  will  transfix 
a human  body.  As  hunters,  their  favourite  purfuit  is  that 
of  the  ermine,  the  fox,  the  lynx,  and  the  martin;  and  of  thefe 
animals,  they  barter  their  lkins  for  thejr  favourite  articles 
of  luxury,  brandy  and  tobacco. 

In  winter  the  Laplanders  clothe  thcmfelves  with  the 
(kin  of  the  rein-deer,  and  in  fummer  with  the  fkins  of 
birds.  To  the  ufes  of  linen  they  are  utter  ftrangers. 
The  women  of  Nova-Zembla  have  their  nofe  and  their 
ears  pierced,  in  order  to  have  them  ornamented  with  pen- 
dants of  blue  ttone  ; and  alfo,  as  an  additional  luttre  to 
their  charms,  they  form  blue  ttreaks  upon  their  forehead 
and  chin.  Thofe  of  Greenland  drefs  themfelves  with  the 
(kin  of  the  dog-fifh  : they  alfo  paint  the  vifage  with  blue 
and  yellow  colours,  and  wear  pendants  in  the  ears.  They 
all  live  under  ground,  or  in  huts  almoft  entirely  covered 
with  earth,  and  with  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  or  the  (kin 
of  certain  fitties  ; and  fome  form  fubterranean  trenches, 
by  which  one  hut  communicates  with  another,  and  by 
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which,  durine  the  winter-months,  they  enjoy  the  con- 
verfation  and  fociety  of  their  neighbours.  A continued 
feries  of  darknefs  for  feveral  months,  obliges  them  to  illu- 
minate their  dreary  abode  with  lamps,  which  they  keep 
alive  with  that  very  train-oil  they  ufe  as  drink.  Under  all 
thefe  hardlhips  they  are  fubjett  to  few  difeafes,  and  they 
live  to  a prodigious  age.  So  vigorous  indeed  are  the  old 
men,  that  they  are  hardly  to  be  diftmguilhed  from  the 
young.  The  only  infirmity  they  experience,  and  it  is  an 
infirmity  common  to  them  all,  is  that  of  blindnefs.  Per- 
petually as  they  are  dazzled  by  the  ftrong  refledtion  of  the 
fnow,  in  winter,  and  as  they  are  inveloped  in  clouds  of 
fmoke  in  autumn  and  fpring,  rarely,  when  advanced 
in  years,  are  they  ftill  found  to  retain  the  ufe  of  their 

^ The  Tartar  country,  taken  in  general,  comprehends, 
the  greateft  part  of  Aha,  and  in  fadt  extends  from  Ruflia 
to  Kamtfchatka.  In  length  it  occupies  from  eleven  to 
twelve  hundred  leagues,  and  in  breadth  from  feven 
hundred  to  feven  hundred  and  fifty,  a circumference 
twenty  times  larger  than  that  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 

France.  .r 

All  the  Tartar  nations  have  the  upper  part  of  the  vilage 

very  laro-e  and  wrinkled,  even  while  yet  in  their  youth. 
Their  nofe  is  Ihort  and  flat,  their  eyes  are  little,  and  funk 
in  the  head  ; their  cheek-bones  are  high ; the  lower  part 
of  their  vifage  is  narrow ; their  chin  is  long  and  promi- 
nent ; their  teeth  are  long  and  draggling ; their  eye-brows 
are  fo  large  as  to  cover  the  eyes  ; their  eye-lids  are  thick  ; 
the  face  Is  broad  and  flat;  their  complexion  is  tawny; 
their  hair  is  black.  They  have  but  little  beard,  have 
thick  thighs,  and  (hort  legs,  and,  though  but  of  middling 
ftature,  they  yet  are  remarkably  ftrong  and  robuft.  The 
uglieft’of  them  are  the  Calmoucks,  in  whofe  appearance 
there  feems  to  be  fomething  frightful.  They  are  all  wan- 
derers ; and  their  only  (belter  is  that  of  a tent  made  of 
hair  or  (kins.  Their  food  is  horfe-flelh  and  camel-flefti, 
either  raw,  or  a little  fodden  between  the  horfe  and  the 
fad  die.  They  eat  alfo  fi(h  dried  in  the  fun.  Their  moft 
common  drink  is  male’s  milk,  fermented  with  millet  ground 
into  meal.  They  all  have  the  head  fhaved,  except  a tuft 
of  hair  on  the  top,  which  they  let  grow  fufliciently  long 
to  form  into  trefles  on  each  fide  of  the  face.  I he  women, 
who  are  as  deformed  as  the  men,  wear  their  hair,  which 
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they  bind  up  with  bits  of  copper,  and  other  ornaments  of 
the  fame  nature. 

The  majority  of  thefe  tribes  are  alike  Grangers  to  re- 
ligion, morality,  and  decency.  They  are  robbers  by  pro- 
feffion  ; and  the  natives  of  D agheftan,  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  more  polifhed  countries,  carry  on  a 
great  traffic  of  Haves,  whom  they  carry  off  by  force  and 
afterwards  fell  to  the  Turks  and  the  Perfians.  Their 
wealth  confifts  chiefly  of  horfes,  which  are  more  nu- 
merous, perhaps,  in  Fartary,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  They  are  taught  by  cuftom,  to  Jive  in  the 
fame  place  with  their  horfes  ; they  are  continually  em- 
ployed in  training  and  exercifing  them;  and  at  len-th 
they  reduce  them  to  fuch  implicit  obedience,  that  they  Ac- 
tually appear  to  underftand,  as  it  were,  the  intention  of  their 
jider. 

Some  travellers  tell  us,  that  the  limbs  of  the  Chinese 
(See  plate  I.)  are  well-proportioned,  that  their  body  is  larae 
and  fat,  their  vifage  large  and  round,  their  eyes  fmall,  their 
eye-brows  large,  their  eye-lids  turned  upwards,  their  nofe 
fhort  and  flat ; that,  as  for  their  beard,  which  is  black 
upon  the  chin  there  is  very  little,  and  upon  each  lip  there 
are  not  more  than  feven  or  eight  prickles ; that  thofe  who 
inhabit  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  empire,  are  more 
brown  and  tawny  than  the  others ; that,  in  colour,  they  re- 
femble  the  natives  of  Mauritania,  and  the  more  fwarthy 
Spaniards;  but  that  thofe  who  inhabit  the  middle  provinces 
are  as  fair  as  the  Germans.  r * 

Le  Gentel  affures  us,  that  the  Chinefe  women  do  everv 
thing  in  their  power  to  make  their  eyes  appear  little,  and 
oblong  ; that,  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  a conftant  practice 
with  the  little  girls,  from  the  inflation  of  the  mother 
forcibly  to  extend  their  eye-lids;  and  that,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a nofe  thoroughly  compreffed  and  flattened,  of 
ears  long,  *arge>  open,  and  pendant,  they  are  accounted 
complete  beauties.  He  adds,  that  their  complexion  is  de- 
licate, their  lips  are  of  a fine  Vermillion,  their  mouth  is 
well-proportioned,  their  hair  is  very  black  ; but  that  by 
theufeof  paint,  they  fo  greatly  injure  their  ffiin,  that,  be- 
fore the  age  of  thirty,  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  old 
age. 

So  fWgly  do  the  Japanese  refemble  the  Chinefe,  that 
we  can  hardly  fcruple  to  rank  them  in  the  fame  clafs!  As 
inhabitans  of  a more  fouthern  climate,  they  onlv  differ 
from  them  in  being  more  yellow,  or  more  brown.  3 In  pe- 
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neral,  their  ftature  is  contracted,  their  face,  as  well  as 
their  nofe,  is  broad  and  flat,  their  hair  is  black,  and  their 
beard  is  little  more  than  perceptible.  They  are  haughty, 
fond  of  war,  full  of  dexterity  and  vigour,  civil  and  oblig- 
ing, fmooth-tongued,  and  courteous,  but  fickle  and  vain. 
With  aftonifhing  patience,  and  even  almofl:  regardlefs  of 
them,  they  fuftain  hunger,  thirft,  cold,  heat,  fatigue,  and 
all  the  other  hardfhips  of  life.  Their  ceremonies,  or  ra- 
ther grimaces,  in  eating,  are  numerous  and  uncouth. 
They  are  laborious,  are  very  fkilful  artificers,  and,  in  a 
word,  have  nearly  the  fame  difpofition,  the  fame  manners, 
and  the  fame  cuftoms,  as  the  Chinefe. 

One  cuftom  which  they  have  in  common,  and  which 
is  not  a little  fantaftic,  is,  fo  to  contraCl  the  feet  of  the 
women,  that  they  are  hardly  able  to  fupport  themfelves. 
Some  travellers  mention,  that  in  China,  when  a girl  has 
pafled  her  third  year,  they  break  the  foot  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  toes  are  made  to  come  under  the  foie  ; 
that  they  apply  to  it  a firong  water,  which  burns  away 
the  flefh  ; and,  that  they  wrap  it  up  in  a number  of  ban- 
dages, till  it  has  aflumed  a certain  fold.  They  add,  that 
the  women  feel  the  pain  of  this  operation  all  their  lives  * 
that  they  walk  with  great  difficulty;  and  that  their  gait  is 
to  the  laft  degree  ungraceful.  Other  travellers  do  not  fay 
that  they  break  the  foot  in  their  infancy,  but  that  they  only 
comprefs  it  with  fo  much  violence  as  to  prevent  its  growth ; 
but  they  unanimoufly  allow,  that  every  woman  of  condi- 
tion, and  even  every  handfome  woman,  mull  have  a foot 
fmall  enough  to  enter,  with  eafe,  the  flipper  of  a child  of 
fix  years  old. 

Though  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu  and 
Aracan  are  blacker,  yet  they  all  bear  a’confiderablelrefem- 
blance  to  the  Chinefe.  T'hofe  of  Aracan  place  great  value 
upon  a forehead  large  and  flat;  and,  in  order  to  render  it 
fo,  they  apply  a plate  of  lead  to  the  forehead  of  their 
children,  the  minute  they  are  born.  Their  noftrils  are 
large,  and  extended  ; their  eyes  are  fmall  and  lively  ; and 
their  ears  are  of  fuch  a length  as  to  hang  over  their  fhoulders. 
They  feed  without  difguft  on  mice,  on  rats,  on  ferpents, 
and  on  fifh,  however  corrupted.  Their  women  are  toler- 
ably fair,  and  their  ears  are  as  long  as  thofe  of  the  men. 
The  people  of  Achan,  who  are  fituated  farther  to  the  north 
than  thofe  of  Aracan,  have  alfo  a flat  vifage,  and  an  olive- 
coloured  fkin  ; and  fuch  is  their  want  of  refinement,  that 
they  allow  their  boys  to  go  quite  naked,  and  their  girls  with 
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only  a flight  plate  of  filver  over  thofe  parts  which  nature 
dictates  to  conceal. 

Northward  of  the  Philippine  Iflands  is  fituated  the  ifland 
of  Formosa,  of  which  the  natives,  though  fituated  at  no 
great  diftance  from  the  coaft  of  Fokian  in  China,  difcover, 
however,  no  refemblance  to  the  Chinefe.  According  to 
Struys,  the  Formofans  are  of  fmall  ftature,  thofe  particu- 
larly who  inhabit  the  mountains,  and  their  vifage  is  broad. 
The  women  have  large  and  full  breads,  and  a beard  like 
the  men  ; their  ears  naturally  long,  they  render  dill  more  fo 
by  certain  thick  fhells,  which  they  wear  as  pendants;  their 
hair  is  very  black,  and  very  long,  and  their  complexion  is 
of  different  degrees  yellow.  Thefe  iflanders,  though  averfe 
to  labour,  are  yet  admirably  (killed  in  the  ufe  of  the  javelin, 
and  bow;  they  are  alfo  excellent  fwimmers;  and  when  they 
run,  their  fwiftnefs  is  incredible. 

The  Moguls,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  penin- 
fula  of  India,  are  not  unlike  the  Europeans  in  fhape  and 
in  features ; but  they  differ  more  or  lefs  from  them  in  co- 
lour. The  Moguls  are  of  an  olive  complexion  ; and  yet, 
in  the  Indian  language,  the  word  Mogul  fignifies  White . 
The  women  are  extremely  delicate,  and  they  bathe  them- 
felvcs  very  often  : they  are  of  an  olive  colour,  as  well  as 
the  men  ; and,  contrary  to  what  is  feen  among  the  women 
of  Europe,  their  legs  and  thighs  are  long,  and  their  body 
is  fhort.  Tavernier  fays,  that,  after  palling  Lahor,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Cachemire,  the  women  have  naturally  no 
hair  on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  the  men  have  hardly  any 
beard.  According  to  Thevenot,  the  Mogul  women  are  to- 
lerably fruitful,  though  exceedingly  chafte.  They  likewife 
fuffer  little  from  the  pains  of  child-birth,  and  are  often 
known  to  be  up  and  abroad  the  day  following.  He  adds, 
that  in  the  kingdom  of  Decan,  they  are  allowed  to  marry, 
the  hufband  by  his  tenth,  and  the  wife  by  her  eighth  year  ; 
and  at  that  age  they  not  unfrequently  have  children.  The 
women  who  become  mothers  fo  foon,  ufually  ceafe  bear- 
ing, however,  before  they  arrive  at  thirty  ; and  by  that  pe- 
riod, they  appear  wrinkled,  and  marked  with  all  the  defor- 
mities of  age. 

The  cufioms  of  the  different  nations  of  India  are  all 
very  Angular,  if  not  whimfical.  The  Banians  eat  nothing 
which  has  had  life  in  it,  they  are  even  afraid  to  kill  the 
fmalleft  reptile,  however  offenfive  to  them ; they  tnrow 
rice  and  beans  into  their  rivers  as  food  for  the  Allies,  and 
grain  of  different  kinds  upon  the  earth  for  the  birds  ^nd 
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infects.  When  they  meet  with  a hunter,  or  a fiftier, 
they  beg  of  him  inftantly  to  defift  from  his  employment  ; 
if  deaf  to  their  intreaties,  they  offer  him  money  for  his 
gun,  or  nets  ; and  when  no  perfuafion,  no  offer  will 
avail,  they  trouble  the  water,  in  order  to  frighten  away  the 
fifties,  and  cry  with  all  their  might,  in  order  to  put  the 
birds  and  other  game  to  flight. 

In  Ceylan  there  is  a fpecies  of  favages,  who  go  by  the 
name  of  Bedas , and  who  occupy  a fmall  diftrid  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  ifland.  Thefe  Bedas  feem  to  be  totally 
different  from  all  the  nations  around  them.  The  fpot  they 
inhabit  is  entirely  covered  with  wood,  amidfl  which  they 
keep  themfelves  fo  clofely  concealed,  that  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  they  are  difcovered.  Their  complexion  is  fair, 
and  fometimes  even  red,  like  that  of  the  Europeans.  They 
do  not  fpeak  the  language  of  Ceylan  ; nor  indeed  has  the 
language  they  do  fpeak  the  fmallell:  affinity  to  that  of  any  of 
the  other  Indians.  They  have  no  villages,  no  houfes,  no 
intercourfe  with  the  reft:  of  mankind.  Their  arms  are  the 
bow  and  the  arrow,  with  which  they  deftroy  a number  of 
boars,  flags,  and  other  animals  ; and  though  they  never 
drefs  their  meat,  they  yet  fweeten  it  with  honey,  which 
they  poffefs  in  great  abundance. 

The  inhabitants  of  Persia,  of  Turkey,  of  Arabia,  of 
Egypt,  and  of  the  whole  of  Barbary,  may  be  conftdered  as 
one  and  the  fame  people,  who,  in  the  time  of  Mahomet, 
and  of  his  fucceffors,  invaded  immenfe  territories,  extend- 
ed their  dominions,  and  became  exceedingly  intermixed 
with  the  original  natives  of  all  thofe  countries.  The  Per- 
ftans,  the  Turks,  and  the  Moors,  are  to  a certain  degree 
civilized  ; but  the  Arabians  have,  for  the  moll:  part,  re- 
mained in  a ftate  of  independence,  which  implies  a con- 
tempt of  laws.  They  live,  like  the  Tartars,  without  or- 
der, without  government,  and  almoft:  without  fociety : theft, 
. robbery,  and  violence  are  authorifed  by  their  chiefs  ; they 
glory  in  their  vices  ; to  virtue  they  pay  not  the  fmalleft 
refped;  and  of  all  human  conventions,  thofe  only  have 
they  admitted,  w'hich  owe  their  exiftence  to  fanaticifm,  and 
to  fu  peril  it  ion. 

They  are  a people  highly  inured  to  labour  ; and  to  la- 
bour they  take  efpecial  care  to  habituate  alfo  their  horfes. 
They  allow  this  animal  to  eat  or  drink  but  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  though  the>r  horfes  are  neceflarily  meagre, 
they  yet  are  excellent  courfers,  and  feem,  as  it  were  inde- 
fatigable, 
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The  Fgyptian  women  are  very  brown  ; their  eyes  are 
hvely;  men  Mature  is  rather  low;  their  mode  of  drefs  is 
by  no  means  agreeable  ; and  their  converfation  is  extremely 
. tirefome.  But  though  the  women  of  Egypt  are  com- 
mon y rather  fhort,  yet  the  men  are  of  a good  height.  Both, 
geneially  lpeaking,  are  of  an  olive  colour;  and  the  more 
we  remove  from  Cairo,  the  more  we  find  the  people  tawny, 
till  we  come  to  the  confines  of  Nubia,  where  they  are  as 
bhiCiC  as  the  Nubians  themfelves. 

1 he  moft  inherent  defeds  of  the  Egyptians  are,  idle- 
nefs  and  cowardice.  They  do  nothing  almoft  the  whole 
day  but  drink  coffee,  fmoke,  fleep,  remain  indolent  in  one 
place,  or  chatter  in  the  ftreets.  They  are  highly  ignorant, 
and  aie  full  of  the  moft  ridiculous  vanity.  Though  they 
cannot  deny  but  that  they  have  loft  every  thing  noble  they 
once  poftefTed  ; the  fciences,  the  exercife  of^arms,  their 
hiftory,  and  even  their  language;  and  that,  from  an  illuf- 
tiious  and  a valiant  nation,  they  have  become  a people  das- 
tardly and  enflaved;  they  yet  fcruple  not  to  defpife  all  other 
nations,  and  to  take  offence  at  the  bare  offer  of  carrying 
their  children  into  Europe,  in  order  to  give  them  a know- 
ledge of  the  arts  and  fciences. 

“ The  women  of  Circassia,”  fays  Strays,  “ are  ex- 
ceedingly fair  and  beautiful.  Their  complexion  is  incom- 
parably fine;  their  forehead  is  targe  and  fmooth  ; and,  with- 
out the  aid  of  art,  tneir  eye- brows  are  fo  delicate,  that  they 
appeal  as  thieads  of  filk.  T.  heir  eyes  are  large,  foft,  and 
yet  full  of  animation,  their  mouth  is  fmall  and  expreflive 
of  a fmile,  and  their  chin,  what  it  ought  to  be  in  order  to 
form  a peifecf  oval.  T heir  neck  and  breafts  are  admirably 
formed  ; their,  ftature  is  tall,  and  the  fhape  of  their  body 
eafy  ; their  fkin,  is  white  as  fnow,  and  their  hair  of  the 
moft  beautiful  black.  They  wear  a little  cap  of  a black 
ftuft  over  which  is  faftened  a roller  of  the  fame  colour;  but 
what  is  ti  uly  ridiculous,  is,  that,  inftead  of  this  roller,  the 
widows  wear  the  bladder  of  an  ox,  or  a cow,  inflated  as 
much  as  poffible,  by  which  they  disfigure  themfelves  amaz- 
i'l'jply*  ^ ^lie  lummer- months,  the  inferior  dalles  wear  no- 
thing but  a flu  ft,  which  is  open  down  to  the  middle,  and 
which  is  generally  of  a blue,  yellow,  or  red  colour.  They 
are  tolerably  familar  with  ftrangers,  but  at  the  fame  time 
faithful  to  their  hufbands,  who  are  by  no  means  inclined  to 
be  jealous  of  them.” 

1 he  1 urks,  who  purchafe  avail  number  of  thefe  wo- 
men as  /laves,  are  a people  compofed  of  many  different 
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Nations.  From  the  intermixture  during  the  crufades  of 

the  Armenians,  the  Georgians,  and  the  Turcomans,  with 
the  Arabians,  the  Egyptians,  and  even  the  Europeans,  it 
is  hardly  poffible  todiftinguifh  the  native  inhabitants  of  Afia 
Minor,  of  Syria,  and  of  the  reft  of  Turkey.  All  we  can 
obferve  is,  that  the  Turkifti  men  are  generally  robuft,  and 
tolerably  well-made;  that  it  is  even  rare  to  find  among 
them  perfons  either  hump-backed  or  lame  ; that  the  women 
are  alfo  beautiful,  well-proportioned,  and  free  from  ble- 
mifties  ; that  they  are  very  fair,  becaufe  they  feldorn]  ftir 
from  home  ; and  that,  when  they  do  go  abroad  they  are  al- 
ways veiled. 

Before  the  Czar  Peter  I.  we  are  told,  the  Muscovites 
had  not  emerged  from  barbarifm.  Born  in  flavery,  they 
were  ignorant,  brutal,  cruel,  without  courage,  and  without 
manners.  Men  and  women  bathed  promifcuoufly  in  bagnios 
heated  to  a degree  intolerable  to  all  perfons  but  themfelves  ; 
and  on  quitting  this  warm  bath,  they  plunged,  like  the 
Laplanders,  into  cold  water.  Their  food  was  homely  ; 
and  their  favourite  difhes  were  cucumbers,  or  melons,  of 
Aftracan,  which,  in  lummer,  they  preferved  in  a mixture 
of  water,  flour,  and  fait.  From  ridiculous  fcruples  they 
refrained  from  the  ufe  of  feveral  viands,  amongft  which 
were  pigeons  and  veal.  Yet,  even  at  this  period  of  unre- 
finement, the  women  were  (killed  in  the  arts  of  colouring 
the  (kin,  of  plucking  out  the  eye-brows,  and  of  painting 
artificial  ones.  They  alfo  adorned  themfelves  with  pearls 
and  jewels,  and  their  garments  were  made  of  rich  and 
valuable  fluffs.  From  thefe  circumftances  does  it  not 
appear,  that  the  barbarifm  of  the  Mufcovites  was  near  a 
clofe,  and  that  their  fovereign  had  lefs  trouble  in  poliihing 
them  than  fome  authors  have  endeavoured  to  inlinuate  ? 
They  are  now  a people  in  fome  degree  civilized  and 
commercial,  fond  of  fpedtacles,  and  of  other  ingenious 
novelties. 

From  the  regions  of  Europe  and  Afia,  our  attention  is 
now  to  be  directed  to  a race  of  people  differing  more  from 
ourfelves  in  external  appearances  than  any  that  has  been  hi- 
therto mentioned. 

• In  the  feventeenth  or  eighteenth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
on  the  African  coaft,  we  find  the  Negroes  of  Senegal  and 
ot  Nubia,  fome  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ocean,  and 
others  of  the  red  fea  ; and  after  them,  all  the  other  nations 
of  Africa,  from  the  latitude  of  eighteen  north  to  that  of 
eighteen  foutb,  are  black,  the  Ethiopians,  or  Abyllinians 
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excepted.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  portion  of  the  globe 
which  Nature  has  allotted  to  this  race  of  men,  contains  an 
extent  of  ground,  parallel  to  the  equator,  of  about  nine 
hundred  leagues  in  breadth,  and  confiderably  more  in  length, 
efpecially  northward  of  the  equator.  Beyond  the  latitude 
of  eighteen  or  twenty,  there  are  no  longer  any  Negroes,  al 
will  appear  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  Caffres,  and  of 
the  Hottentots. 

By  confounding  them  with  their  neighbours  the  Nubians, 
we  have  been  long  in  an  error,  with  refpedt  to  the  colour, 
and  the  features  of  the  Ethiopians.  Marmol  fays,  that 
the  Ethiopians  are  abfolutely  black,  that  their  vifage  is 
large,  and  their  nofe  flat ; and  in  this  defeription  the  Dutch 
travellers  agree  with  him.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
they  differ  from  the  Nubians,  both  in  colour  and  in  fea- 
lures.  The  fkin  of  the  Ethiopians  is  brown,  or  olive-co- 
loured, like  that  of  the  fouthern  Arabians,  from  whom,  it 
is  probable,  they  derive  their  origin.  In  ffature  they  are 
tall  ; the  features  of  their  countenance  are  ffrongly  marked , 
their  eyes  are  large  and  beautiful ; their  nofe  is  well  pro- 
portioned ; their  lips  are  thin  ; and  their  teeth  are  white. 
Of  the  inhabitants  of  Nubia,  on  the  contrary,  the  nofe  is 
Hat,  the  lips  are  thick  and  prominent,  and  the  countenance 
is  exceedingly  black.  Thefe  Nubians,  as  well  as  the  Bar- 
berins,  their  weffern  neighbours,  are  a fpecies  of  Negroes 
not  unlike  thefe  of  Senegal. 

The  Ethiopians  are  a people  between  the  extremes  o> 
barbarifm  and  of  civilization.  Their  garments  are  of  cot- 
ton, though  thofe  of  the  more  opulent  are  of  filk  : their 
houfes  are  low,  and  of  a bad  conftru£tion  j their  lands,  too, 
are  wretchedly  neglected.  Thefe  circumffances  are  owing 
to  the  behaviour  of  their  nobles,  whodefpife,  mal-treat  and 
plunder,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  tradesmen  and  the  com- 
mon pebple.  Each  of  thefe  clafTes,  however,  lives  feparate 
from  the  other,  and  has  its  own  villages  or  hamlets.  Un- 
provided with  fait  at  home,  they  purchafe  it  from  abroad 
for  its  weight  in  gold.  So  fond  are  they  of  raw  meat,  that, 
at  their  feafis,  the  fecond  courfe,  which  they  confider  as 
the  moft  delicate,  confifts  of  it  entirely.  Though  they  have 
vines,  they  yet  have  no  wine  ; and  their  ufual  beverage  is  a 
four  compofition  made  with  tamarinds.  They  ule  horfes 
for  the  purpofe  of  travelling,  and  mules  for  that  of  carrying 
their  merchandize.  Of  the  arts  or  fciences  they  have 
little  knowledge  j their  language  is  without  rules  $ and  their 
manner  of  writing,  though  their  charadtcrs  are  more  beau- 
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tiful  than  thofe  of  the  Arabians,  is  fo  imperfe&,  that,  in 
order  to  finifh  an  epiflle,  they  require  feveral  days.  In 
their  mode  of  falutation  there  is  fomething  exceedingly 
whimfical.  Each  takes  the  right  hand  of  the  other,  and 
carries  it  to  his  mouth  ; this  done,  the  faluter  takes  off  the 
fcarf  of  the  perfon  faluted,  and  fallens  it  round  his  own 
body;  fo  that  the  latter  is  left  half  naked,  few  of  the  Ethio- 
pians wearing  any  thing  more  than  this  fcarf,  and  a pair 
of  cotton  drawers. 

The  firft  Negroes  (See  plate  I.)  we  meet  with,  are 
thofe  who  live  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Senegal.  . Thefe  people, 
as  well  as  thofe  who  occupy  the  different  territories  between 
Senegal  and  Gambia,  are  called  Jalofis.  They  are  all  very 
black,  well-proportioned,  and  of  a fize  jufficiently  tall. 
Their  features  are  lefs  harfh  than  thofe  of  the  other  Ne- 
groes ; and  fome  of  them  there  are,  efpecially  among  the 
female  fex,  whofe  features  are  far  from  irregular.  With 
refpedl  to  beauty,  they  have  the  fame  ideas  as  ourfelves  j of 
which,  as  effendal  ingredients,  they^  confider  fine  eyes, 
a well-made  nofe  and  mouth,  and  lips  of  a proportional 
fmallnefs.  With  refpeft  to  the  ground  of  the  pi&ure 
alone,  they  differ  from  us ; for,  with  them,  the  colour 
muff  be  exceedingly  black  and  exceedingly  gloffy  ; their 
fkin,  however,  is  highly  delicate,  and  foft ; and,  colour 
alone  excepted,  we  find  among  them  women  as  handfomc 
as  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  They  are  ufually 
very  gay,  lively  and  amorous. 

Father  du  Tertre  fays  exprefsly,  that,  if  the  Negroes  are 
for  the  moft  part  flat-nofed,  it  is  becaufe  the  parents  crufh 
the  nofes  of  their  children  ; that,  in  the  fame  manner,  they 
comprefs  their  lips,  in  order  to  render  them  thicker ; 
and  that,  of  the  few  who  have  undergone  neither  of  thefe 
operations,  the  features  of  the  countenance  are  as  comely, 
the  nofe  js  as  prominent,  and  the  lips  are  as  delicate,  as 
thofe  of  the  Europeans.  It  appears  however,  that,  among 
the  Negroes  in  general,  thick  lips,  and  a nofe  broad  and 
Hat,  are  gifts  from  nature,  by  which  was  originally  intro- 
duced, and  at  length  eftablifhed,  their  cuftom  of  flatten- 
ing the  nofe  and  thickening  the  lips  of  fuch  as,  at  their 
birth,  difcovered  a deficiency  in  thefe  ornaments. 

Though  the  Negroes  of  Guinea  are  in  general  very 
healthy,  yet  they  feldom  attain  what  we  term  old  age.  In 
his  own  country,  a Negroe  at  the  age  of  fifty,  is  a very  old 
man  ; and  fo  early  as  at  that  of  forty,  he  difcovers  all  the 
marks  of  being  fo. 
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The  "Negroes  in  general  are  a remarkably  innocent  and  fn- 
often  five  people.  If  properly  fed,  and  unexpofed  to  bad 
ufage,  they  are  contented,  joyous  and  obliging;  and  on 
their  very  countenance  may  we  read  the  fatisfadlion  of  their 
foul.  If  hardly  dealt  with,  on  the  other  hand,  their  fpirits 
for  fake  them,  and  they  droop  with  forrow.  Alike  impref- 
led  with  a fenfe  of  the  injuries,  and  of  the  favours  they 
have  leceived,  to  a cruel  mailer  they  are  implacable  foes  ; to 
an  indulgent  one,  fervants  who  will  exert  every  effort  of 
Which  human  nature  is  capable,  in  order  to  exprefs  to  him 
their  zeal,  and  their  attachment.  To  their  children  their 
friends,  their  countrymen,  they  are  naturally  compaffionate 
and  tender;  cheerfully,  of  the  little  they  have,  do  they 
communicate  a fhare  to  thofe  who  are  in  neceffity  or  in  in- 
digence, though  otnerwife  than  from  that  neceffity,  that  in- 
digence, they  have  not,  perhaps,  the  fmalleft  knowledge  of 
them.  That  they  have  excellent  hearts,  therefore,  is  evi- 
dent; and,  in  haying  this,  they  have  the  feed  of  every  vir- 
tue. Their  fufferings  demand  a tear.  Are  they  not  al- 
ready fufficiently  unhappy  in  being  reduced  to  a Hate  of 
flavery  ; in  being  obliged  always  to  work  without  ever 
reaping  the  fmalleft  fruits  of  their  labour  ? To  crown  their 
wretchednefs,  muft  they  be  abufed,  buffeted,  treated  like 
bi  utes  ? Humanity  revolts  at  the  idea  of  a conduct,  which  no- 
thing but  the  th i r ft  of  gold  could  ever  have  introduced,  and 
of  which,  from  that  thirft,  every  day  will  ftill,  perhaps,  pro- 
duce an  aggravated  repetition,  till  an  enlightened  legifiature 
fhall  put  an  end  to  a traffic  which  difgraces  human  nature. 

Mr.  Kolbe,  though  he  has  given  fo  minute  a defeription 
of  the  Hottentots,  (See  plate  I.)  is  ftrongly  of  opinion, 
however,  that  they  are  Negroes.  Like  that  of  the  latter, 
he  an u res  us,  their  hair  is  fhort,  black,  frizzled  and 
woolly;  noi  in  a fingle  inftance  did  he  ever  obferve  it  long. 

.Though  of  all  the  Hottentots  the  nofe  is  very  flat,  and 
very  broad,  yet  it  would  not  be  of  that  form,  did  not  their 
mothers,  conftdering  a prominent  nofe  a?  a deformity,  think 
it  a duty  incumbent  upon  them  to  crufh  it  prefcntly  after 
their  birth.  1 heir  lips  are  alfo  thick,  and  their  upper  lip 
Is  particularly  fo;  tfieir  teeth  are  very  white;  their  eye-brows 
are  thick  ; their  head  is  large;  their  body  is  meagre  ; their 
Jimbs  are  flender.  They  feldom  live  longer  than’  forty 
years  ; and  of  this  fhort  duration  of  life,  the^caufes,  doubt- 
Jefs,  are,  their  being  fo  fond  of  filth,  and  refiding  con- 
tinually in  the  midft  of  it,  as  alfo  their  living  upon  meat 
V/hicfi  is  tainted  or  corrupted,  of  which  indeed  their  nou- 
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xifhment  chiefly  conflfts.  I might  dwell  longer  upon  the 
defcription  of  this  nafty  people  ; but  as  moft  travellers  have 
already  given  very  large  accounts  of  them,  to  their  writings 
I refer.  bOne  fa£I,  however,  related  by  Tavernier,  I ought 
not  to  pafs  in  filence.  The  Dutch,  he  fays,  once  took  a 
Hottentot  girl,  foon  after  her  birth;  and  after  bringing 
her  up  among  themfelves,  fhe  became  as  white  as  an  Euro- 
pean. From  this  circumftance  he  prefumes,  that  all  the 
Hottentots  would  be  of  a tolerable  whitenefs,  were  it  not  for 
their  cuftom  of  perpetually  begriming  themfelves. 

Though  in  America  we  obferve  lefs  variety  in  the  hu- 
man form  than  might  be  expe&ed  in  fo  extremely  extenfive 
a continent,  it  cannot  yet  be  fuppofed,  but  that  in  fuch  a 
diverfity  of  climates  and  fituations,  a confiderable  diverfity 
of  inhabitants  muft  alfo  be  found. 

In  beginning  our  enquiries,  then,  we  find  in  the  moft 
northern  parts  of  America  a fpecies  of  Laplanders,  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  Europe,  or  to  the  Samoeids  of  Alia;  and  though,  in 
comparifon  of  the  latter,  they  are  few  in  number,  yet  they  are 
diffufed  over  a very  confiderable  extent  of  ground.  Thofe 
who  inhabit  the  lands  of  Davis’s  Strait,  are  of  a diminutive 
fize,  of  an  olive  complexion,  and  their  legs  are  fhort  and 
thick.  They  are  fkilful  fifhers ; they  eat  their  fifh  and 
their  meat  raw ; their  drink  conflfts  of  pure  water,  or  of 
the  blood  of  the  dog-fifh  ; they  are,  moreover,  very  ftrong, 
and  generally  live  to  a great  age.  Here,  we  fee,  the  figure, 
the  colour,  and  the  manners  of  the  Laplanders  ; and,  what 
is  truly  fingular  is,  that,  as  among  the  Laplanders  ol  Eu- 
rope, we  meet  with  the  Finlanders,  who  are  white,  comely, 
tall,  and  tolerably  well  made ; fo,  in  like  manner,  among 
the  Laplanders  of  America,  we  meet  with  another  fpecies  of 
men,  tall,  well  made,  tolerably  white,  and  with  features 
exceedingly  regular. 

Of  a different  race  from  the  former  feem  to  be  the  favages 
of  Hudfon’s  Bav,  and  northward  of  the  land  of  Labrador  : 
they  are,  however,  ugly,  diminutive,  and  unlhapely ; their 
vifage  is  almoft  entirely  covered  with  hair,  like  the  favages 
of  the  country  of  Yeco,  northward  of  Japan.  In  fummer 
they  dwell  under  tents  made  of  fkins  of  the  rein-deer; 
in  winter  they  live  under  ground,  like  the  Laplanders  and 
lire  Samoeids,  and,  like  them,  fleep  together  promifcuoufly, 
and  without  the  fmalleft  diftindfion.  They  likewife  live  to 
a great  age,  though  they  feed  on  nothing  but  raw  meat  and 
fifh.  The  favages  of  Newfoundland  have  a confiderable 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  Davis’s  Strait;  they  are  low  in 
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flature  ; they  have  little  or  no  beard  ; their  vifage  is  broad 
and  flat ; their  eyes  are  large  ; they  are  generally  rather  flat- 
nofed  ; and,  upon  the  whole,  are  far  from  being  unlike  the 
lavages  of  the  northern  continent,  and  of  the  environs  of 
Greenland. 

Befldes  thefe  favages,  who  are  fcattered  over  the  mo£ 
northern  parts  of  America,  we  And  others  more  numerous, 
and  altogether  different,  in  Canada,  and  in  the  vaft  extent 
of  land  to  the  Afljniboils  (See  plate  I.].  Thefe  are  all  to- 
lerably tall,  robull,  vigorous,  and  well  made;  they  have 
hair  and  eyes  black,  teeth  very  white,  a complexion  tawny, 
their  beard  fcanty,  and  over  the  whole  of  their  bodv  hardly 
a veftige  of  hair  ; they  are  hardy,  indefatigable  walkers,  and 
very  nimble  runners.  They  are  alike  unaffected  by  ex- 
cefles  of  hunger,  and  of  repletion  ; they  are  by  nature  bold 
and  flerce,  grave  and  fedate.  So  ftrongly,  indeed,  do  they 
refemble  the  Oriental  Tartars  in  the  colour  of  the  fkin,  the 
hair,  and  the  eyes,  in  the  fcantinefs  of  bread,  and  of  hair, 
as  alfo  in  difpofition,  and  in  manners,  that,  were  they  not 
leparated  from  each  other  by  an  immenfe  fea,  we  fnould 
conclude  them  to  be  defcended  from  that  nation.  In  point 
of  latitude,  their  fituation  is  alfo  the  fame  ; and  this  Hill 
farther  proves,  how  powerfully  the  climate  influences  qot 
only  the  colour,  but  the  figure  of  men. 

Mr.  Fabry,  who  travelled  a prodigious  way  to  the  north- 
weft  of  the  Miftiflippi,  and  vifited  places  which  no  Euro- 
pean had  vifited  belore  him,  and  of  which,  confequently, 
the  favage  inhabitants  had  not  been  deftroyed,  aflerts,  that 
that  part  of  America  is  fo  deferted,  that  he  often  travelled 
an  hundred,  and  two  hundred  leagues,  without  obfervino-  a 
dingle  human  face,  or  the  fmalleft  veftige  of  an  habitation ; 
•.hat,  whenever  he  did  meet  with  any  habitations,  they  were 
always  at  immenfe  diftances  from  one  another;  that,  in 
each  of  them,  there  was  frequently  no  more  than  one  fa- 
mily ; fometimes  there  were  two  or  three  families,  but 
never  above  twenty  perfons  together;  and  that,  betweeu 
thefe  twenty  perfons  and  twenty  others,  there  was  generally 
a fpace  of  a hundred  leagues  at  leaft. 

To  dwell  long  on  the  cuftoms  of  fuch  favage  nations, 
would  be  unncceftary.  It  has  not  been  always  attended  to  by 
authors,  that  what  they  have  given  us  for  eftablifhed  cuf- 
tom$*.  and  for  the  manners  of  a community,  were  nothing 
more  than  actions  peculiar  to  a few  individuals,  and  often 
determined  by  circumftances,  or  by  caprice.  Some  nations 
they  tell  us,  eat  their  enemies,  fome  burn  them,  and  fome 
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mutilate  them  ; one  nation  is  perpetually  at  v/ar ; and  of 
another,  the  grand  objedt  is  to  live  in  peace  ; in  one  coun- 
try, the  child  kills  his  parent,  when  he  has  lived  to  a cer- 
tain age;  and  in  another,  the  parent  eats  his  child.  All 
thefe  ftories,  on  which  travellers  have  with  fo  much  com- 
placency enlarged,  mean  nothing  more  than  that  one  fa- 
vage  had  devoured  his  enemy,  another  had  burned  or  muti- 
lated him,  and  a third  had  killed  or  eaten  his  child.  All 
thefe  things  may  be  known  to  happen  in  one,  as  well  as  in 
feveral  favage  nations  ; for  every  nation  in  which  there  is 
no  government,  no  law,  no  mailer,  no  habitual  fociety, 
ought  rather  to  be  termed  a tumultuous  aifemblage  of  men, 
barbarous  and  independent ; of  men  who  obey  nothing  but 
their  own  private  paflions,  and  who,  incapable  of  having 
a common  intereft,  are  alfo  incapable  of  purfuing  one  ob- 
jedl,  and  of  fubmitting  to  farced  and  fettled  ufages. 

If,  however,  in  the  whole  of  North  America,  there  were 
none  but  favages  to  be  met  with;  in  Mexico,  and  in  Peru, 
there  were  found  nations  poliihed,  fubjedted  to  laws,  go- 
verned by  kings,  induftrious,  acquainted  with  the  arts,  and 
not  deftitute  of  religion. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  thefe  countries,  fo  intermixed  are 
the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  New  Spain,  that  hardly  do 
we  meet  with  two  vifages  of  the  fame  colour.  In  the  town 
of  Mexico,  there  are  white  men  from  Europe,  Indians  from 
the  north,  and  from  the  fouth  of  America,  and  negroes  from 
Africa,  &c.  infomuch,  that  the  colour  of  the  people  exhi- 
bits every  different  fhade  which  can  fubfift  between  black 
and  white.  The  real  natives  of  the  country  are  of  a very 
brown  olive  colour,  well  made,  and  adtive ; and  though 
they  have  little  hair,  even  upon  the  eye-brows,  yet  upon 
their  head,  their  hair  is  long,  and  very  black. 

In  furveying  the  different  appearances  which  the  human 
form  affiimes  in  the  different  regions  of  the  earth,  the  moft 
ftriking  circumftance  is  that  of  colour.  This  circumffance 
has  been  attributed  to  various  caufes  ; but  experience  jus- 
tifies us  in  affirming,  that  of  this  the  principal  caufe  is  the 
heat  of  the  climate.  When  this  heat  is  excelfive,  as  at  Sene- 
gal and  in  Guinea,  the  inhabitants  are  entirely  black ; when 
it  is  rather  lefs  violent,  as  on  the  eaftern  coaffs  of  Africa, 
they  are  of  a lighter  {hade,  when  it  begins  to  be  fomewhat 
more  temperate,  as  in  Barbary,  in  India,  in  Arabia,  &c. 
they  are  only  brown  ; and,  in  fine,  when  it  is  altogether 
temperate,  as  in  Europe  and  in  Afia,  they  are  white  ; and 
the  varieties  which  are  there  remarked,  proceed  folely  from 
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thofe  in  the  mode  of  living.  All  the  Tartars,  for  example, 
are  tawny,  while  the  Europeans,  who  live  in  the  fame  la- 
titude, are  white.  Of  this  difference  the  reafons  feem  to 
be,  that  the  former  are  always  expofed  to  the  air;  that  they 
have  no  towns,  no  fixed  habitations  ; that  they  deep  upon 
the  earth,  and  in  every  refpeft  live  coarfely  and  favagely. 
i hefe  circumftances  alone  are  fufficient  to  render  them  lefs 
white  than  the  Europeans,  to  whom  nothing  is  wanting 
which  may  render  life  comfortable  and  agreeable.  Why 
are  the  Chinefe  whiter  than  the  Tartars,  whom  they  re- 
femble  in  all  their  features  ? It  is  becaufe  they  live  in 
towns,  becaufe  they  are  civilized,  becaufe  they  are  provid- 
ed with  every  expedient  for  defending  themfelves  from  the 
injuries  of  the  weather,  to  which  the  Tartars  are  perpetu- 
ally expofed. 

When  cold  becomes  extreme,  however,  it  produces  fome 
effefts  fimilar  to  thofe  of  exceffive  heat.  The  Samoeids,  the 
Laplanders,  the  Greenlanders,  are  very  tawny ; and  it  is 
even  afferted,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  that,  among  the 
Greenlanders,  there  are  men  as  black  as  thofe  of  Africa. 
Here  we  fee  the  two  extremes  meet;  violent  cold,  and  vio- 
lent heat,  produce  the  fame  efFeft  upon  the  fkin,  becaufe 
thefe  two  caufes  aft  by  one  quality,  which  they  poffefs  in 
common.  Drynefs  is  this  quality  ; and  as  it  is  a quality  of 
which  intenfe  cold  is  equally  productive  as  intenfe  heat,  fo 
by  the  former,  as  well  as  by  the  latter,  the  fkin  may  be  dried 
up,  altered,  and  rendered  as  tawny  as  we  find  it  among  the 
Laplanders.  Cold  compreffes,  fhrivels,  and  reduces  with- 
in a narrow  compafs,  all  the  productions  of  nature;  and 
thus  it  is,  that  we  find  the  Laplanders,  who  are  perpetually 
expofed  to  all  the  rigours  of  the  mod:  piercing  cold,  the 
mod:  diminutive  of  the  human  fpecies. 

The  moil  temperate  climate  is  between  the  degrees  of  forty 
and  fifty.  There  we  behold  the  human  form  in  its  greateft 
perfection  ; and  there  we  ought  to  form  our  ideas  of  the  real 
and  natural  colour  of  man.  Situated  under  this  zone,  the 
civilize'd  countries  are,  Georgia,  Circaffia,  the  Ukraine, 
European  Turkey,  Hungary,  South  Germany,  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, France,  and  the  North  of  Spain  ; of  all  which  the  in- 
habitants are  the  moll:  beautiful,  and  the  molt  fhapely,  in 
the  world. 

As  the  fiilt,  and  almoft  the  folc,  caufe  of  the  colour  of 
mankind,  we  ought  therefore  to  confider  the  climate  ; and 
though  upon  the  fkin  the  effefts  of  nourifhment  are  trifling, 
when  compared  with  thofe  of  the  air  and  foil,  yet  upon  the 
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form  they  are  prodigious.  Food  which  is  grofs,  unwhole- 
some, or  badly  prepared,  has  a ftrong  and  a natural  tendency 
to  produce  a degeneracy  in  the  human  Species ; and  in 
.all  countries  where  the  people  fare  wretchedly,  they  alfo 
look  wretchedly,  and  are  uglier  and  more  deformed  than 
their  neighbours.  Even  among  ourfelves,  the  inhabitants 
of  country  places  are  lefs  handfome  than  the  inhabitants  of 
towns;  and  I have  often  remarked,  that,  in  one  village, 
where  poverty  and  diftrefs  were  lefs  prevalent  than  in  an- 
other village  of  the  vicinity,  the  people  of  the  former  were, 
at  the  fame  time,  in  perfon  more  fnapely,  and  in  vifage  lefs 
deformed. 

The  air  and  the  foil  have  alfo  great  influence,  not  only  on 
the  form  of  men,  but  on  that  of  animals,  and  of  vegetables. 
Let  us,  after  examining  the  peafants  who  live  on  hilly 
grounds,  and  thofe  who  live  imbofomed  in  the  neighbour- 
ing valleys,  compare  them  together,  and  we  fhall  find,  that 
the  former  are  adtive,  nimble,  well  Shaped,  and  lively;  the 
women  commonly  handfome ; that,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
latter,  in  proportion  as  the  air,  food  and  water  are  grofs,  the 
inhabitants  are  clumfy,  and  lefs  a&ive  and  vigorous. 

From  every  circumftance,  therefore,  we  may  obtain  a 
proof,  that  mankind  are  not  compofed  of  Species  eflentially 
different  from  each  other;  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
originally  but  one  individual  Species  of  men,  which,  after 
being  multiplied  and  diffufed  over  the  whole  Surface  of  the 
earth,  underwent  .divers  changes,  from  the  influence  of  the 
climate,  from  the  difference  of  food,  and  of  the  mode  of 
living,  from  epidemical  diftempers,  as  alfo  from  the  inter- 
mixture, varied  ad  infinitum , of  individuals  more  or  lefs  re- 
fembling  each  other;  that,  at  firlt,  thefe  alterations  were 
lefs  confiderable,  and  confined  to  individuals  ; that,  after- 
wards, from  the  continued  adtion  of  the  above  caufes  be- 
coming more  general,  more  fenfible,  and  more  fixed,  they 
formed  varieties  in  the  Species ; that  thefe  varieties  have  been, 
and  are  ftill,  perpetuated  from  generation  to  peneration,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  certain  deformities,  and  certain  mala- 
dies, pafs  from  parents  to  their  children;  and  that,  in  fine, 
as  they  would  never  have  been  produced  but  by  a concur- 
rence of  external  and  accidental  caufes.  as  they  would  never 
have  been  confirmed  and  rendered  permanent  but  by  time, 
and  by  the  continued  action  of  thefe  caufes,  fo  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  in  time  they  would  in  the  fame  manner  gra- 
dually difappear,  or  even  become  different  from  what  they 
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at  prefent  are,  if  fuch  caufes  were  no  longer  to  fubfift,  or  if 
they  were  in  any  materia)  point  to  vary. 

Of  ACCIDENTAL  VARIETIES  IN  THE  HUMAN  SPE- 
CIES.] Befides  thofe  great  varieties  proceeding  from  general 
caufes,  which  have  been  juft  noticed,  and  which  ferve  as 
marks  of  diftindtion  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  there  are 
others,  which  afFe£t  only  individuals,  which  appear  cafual 
and  often  unfortunate  deviations  from  the  general  ftandard. 
The  Blafards , or  White  Negroes,  (if  this  expreffion 
may  be  admitted,)  are  among  the  firft  of  thefe  extra- 
ordinary deviations  which  attract  our  attention.  They 
are  found  occafionally  in  all  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
at  Mad  aga  fear,  in  Africa,  at  Carthagena,  and  moft 
parts  of  South  America.  They  are  a weak,  imbecile  clafs 
of  human  beings,  and  are  in  general  barren.  The  Ne- 
grefies  at  Carthagena  and  Panama,  more  frequently  than 
any  others,  are  known  to  produce  Blafards  ; and  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  climate  there  is  more  debilitating  to  the 
human  frame.  “ Thole  of  Darien  (fays  a modem  traveller) 
have  fo  marked  a refemblance  to  the  White  Negroes  of 
Africa,  that  we  cannot  but  affign  them  the  fame  origin. 
Their  colour  is  a dead  white,  like  that  of  paper  or  muflin, 
and  without  the  leaf!  appearance  of  red  on  any  part  of  the 
furface  of  the  body.  They  are  born  white,  and  their  fkin 
never  darkens.  In  Africa  their  hair  is  white  and  woolly, 
like  that  of  the  genuine  Negroes  ; and  in  Afia  it  is  long, 
and  as  white  as  fnow,  or  reddifh,  inclining  to  yellow. 
Their  eye-brows  and  eye-Iafhes  refemble  the  fkin  of  the 
eider-duck,  or  rather  the  foft  down  which  is  about  the 
throat  of  a fwan.  The  iris  is  fometimes  of  a pale  blue, 
and  fometimes  of  a lively  yellow,  inclining  to  reddifh. 
They  are  in  general  remarkably  feeble  and  low  of  ftature.” 
In  plate  II.  the  reader  is  prefented  with  the  figure  of  a 
white  Negrels  of  the  name  of  Genevieve.  She  was  born 
cl  black  parents  in  the  ifland  of  Dominica,  in  trie  year 
*759*  an<3  was  1 8 years  of  age  when  this  drawing  was 
made.  Her  father  and  mother  were  brought  from  the  Gold 
Coaft  in  Africa,  and  were  perfectly  black.  Genevieve  was 
white  in  every  part  of  her  body.  She  was  about  4 feet  1 1 
inches  high,  and  her  body  was  well  proportioned.  Every 
feature  was  completely  correfpondent  to  thofe  of  the  Ne- 
groes. The  lips  and  the  mouth,  however,  though  per- 
fectly formed  like  thofe  of  other  Negroes,  had  2 lingular 
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appearance  for  want  of  colour ; they  were  as  white  as  the 
reft  of  her  (kin,  with  no  appearance  of  red.  Her  fkin  in 
general  was  of  a tallow  colour  ; when  Ihe  approached  the 
fire,  however,  there  was  a flight  tinge  of  red  appeared  in 
her  cheeks.  Her  head  was  well  covered  with  wool  of  about 
an  inch  and  an  half  in  length.  It  was  harfh,  thick,  and 
frizzled  ; it  wras  white  at  the  roots,  and  reddifh  at  the  ex- 
tremity. The  eye-brows  were  juft  marked  by  a light  white 
down,  and  the  eye-lafhes  were  rather  more  apparent.  Her 
eyes  appeared  of  a dull  blue.  This  white  Negrefs  endured 
the  full  light  of  the  fun  without  winking  or  any  apparent 
inconvenience.  She  was,  what  is  called,  fhort-Aghted, 
but  fhe  could  diftinguifh  the  fmalleft  objects  at  two  or  three 
inches  from  her  eyes.  But  the  moft  Angular  circumftance 
refpe&ing  her  eyes,  was  a continual  motion,  or  ofcillation, 
by  which  they  alternately  turned  from  and  towards  each, 
other  ; and  this  motion  fhe  was  not  able  to  ftop. 

Her  teeth  were  well  arranged,  and  finely  enamelled  ; 
there  was  no  difagreeable  fmell  about  her,  nor  any  oilinefs 
upon  the  fkin,  as  is  often  the  cafe  with  common  Negroes. 
Her  hands  were  large  but  well  formed,  and  were  covered 
with  wrinkles,  like  thofe  of  an  old  perfon.  Her  feet  and  her 
ancles  were  alfowrinkled.  Her  parents  produced  only  this  girl 
white  ; the  reft  of  their  children  were  all  perfedt  Negroes. 

It  has  been  faid  that  thefe  White  Negroes,  if  united  with 
Blacks,  would  produce  a pied  race;  but  however  this  be, 
it  is  certain  that  pied  or  fpotted  Negroes  are  not  uncommon. 
It  arifes  evidently  from  fome  defective  organifation  in  the 
fkin ; and  we  have  inftances  even  in  this  climate  of  devia- 
tions from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  not  lefs  fur- 
prifing.  The  moft  Angular  of  thefe  was  the  Porcupine 
Man.  He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  in  1710. 
The  fkin  of  his  body  was  covered  with  excrefcences  like 
thorns,  or  prickles,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  a pack- 
thread. His  face,  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  the  foies  of 
his  feet,  were  the  only  parts  which  were  free  from  thefe 
Angular  warts.  They  were  of  a reddifh  brown,  and  had 
fuch  a degree  of  hardnefs  and  elafticity,  as  to  rattle  when 
the  hand  was  moved  over  the  body.  They  were  half  an 
inch  long  in  fome  parts,  and  were  fhorter  in  others.  They 
did  not  appear  till  two  months  after  his  birth  ; but  what  is 
moft  extraordinary,  they  dropped  oft  every  winter,  and 
were  renewed  in  the  fpring.  In  other  refpedls  the  man  en- 
joyed a good  ftate  of  health.  He  had  Ax  children,  all  of 
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whom,  like  their  father,  were  covered  with  thefe  excres- 
cences. 

In  plate  the  I Id . the  reader  will  find  a portrait  of  a child 
which  was  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1774:  Her  name  was  Anna 
IVlaria  Herig,  fhe  was  born  at  Dackftul  in  Lorraine,  in  1770. 
IN  either  her  father  nor  mother  had  any  fpots  whatever 
on  their  fkin,  but  the  child  was  fpotted  all  over  the  body, 
and  even  on  the  face,  with  marks  iome  large  and  fome 
fmall,  the  gieater  part  of  which  were  railed  above  the  Ikin, 
like  the  little  blitters  or  bladders  on  veal  ; in  fome  other 
parts  they  were  covered  with  hair,  like  that  of  a deer. 
Loth  the  lkin  and  the  hair  were  of  a brown  colour;  there 
were  alfo  fpots  quite  dettitute  of  hair,  and  the  naked  Ik  in 
in  thofe  fpots  refembled  tanned  leather.  In  other  refpe&s 
the  child  was  of  a pleafant  countenance  ; had  handfome 
eyes,  but  very  large  eye-brows.  She  appeared  uneafy  in 
fummer  from  the  heat ; for  befides  the  hair-fpots  in  other 
parts  of  her  body,  her  ttomach  and  belly  were  covered  with 
longifh  hair,  of  a brown  colour  on  one  fide,  and  lighter  on 
the  other;  and  her  back  feemed  to  be  covered  with  a tuniek 
of  hairy  fkin,  which  adhered  to  the  body  only  in  certain 
parts,  and  which  in  reality  confifted  of  a number  of  little 
loops  or  tubercles  very  near  to  each  other,  and  which  co- 
vered her  whole  back  to  her  reins  ; thefe  tubercles  appeared 
of  a different  nature  from  the  reft  of  her  Ikin,  and  were  in- 
fer.fible  when  pinched.  The  lower  part  of  her  loins,  and 
the  tops  of  her  fhoulders  were  covered  with  hair  more  than 
two  inches  in  length.  1 hofe  parts  of  the  fkin  which  were 
not  deformed  with  thefe  fpots,  were  remarkably  white  and 
delicate. 

There  have  been  fome  very  extraordinary  inftances  of  a 
change  in  the  colour  of  negroes.  Frances,  the  Negro 
cook  of  C01.  Barnet,  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  was  of  a 
very  ftrong  and  robuft  conftitution.  Her  Ikin  was  origi- 
nally as  black  as  that  of  any  African  Negro;  but  about  the 
age  of  15  years,  Hie  obferved  that  thole  parts  of  her  Ikin 
which  were  near  her  nails  and  her  fingers  gradually  became 
white.  In  a Ihort  time  after,  her  mouth  underwent  the 
fame  change  ; and  from  that  period  to  her  fortieth  year,  the 
white  has  been  gradually  extending  over  her  whole  body. 
Thofe  patrs  which  have  changed  colour  are  as  delicate  as 
the  Ikin  of  the  moft  beautiful  European,  and  dilplay  very 
diftiinftly  the  ramifications  of  the  red  veins.  The  neck 
and  the  back  have  preferved  more  of  their  original  colour 
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than  any  other  part ; the  head,  the  face,  the  bread,  the 
belly,  the  thighs,  legs  and  arms  are  become  almod  entirely 
white.  When  the  paffions  of  refentment,  fhame,  &c.  are 
excited  in  this  Negrefs,  her  face  and  her  bread  blufh  with 
rednefs.  In  the  fame  manner  all  thofe  parts  which  are  ex - 
pofed  to  the  fire,  become  red  with  the  action  of  heat.  She 
has  always  enjoyed  a remarkably  good  date  of  health,  has 
never  made  ule  of  any  application  to  her  fkin ; die  has  al- 
ways been  well-clothed,  and  no  difference  is  perceptible 
between  thofe  parts  which  have  been  covered,  and  thofe 
which  have  been  expofed. 

Among  thefe  varieties  of  nature  in  the  human  fpecies  we 
may  reckon  Dwarfs  and  Giants.  Deceived  by  fome  opti- 
cal lllulion,  the  ancient  hidonans  gravely  mention  whole 
nations  of  pigmies  as  exiding  in  remote  quarters  of  the 
world.  The  more  accurate  obfervations  of  the  moderns, 
however,  convince  us  that  thefe  accounts  are  entirely  fa- 
bulous. J 

1 he  exidence,  therefore,  of  a pigmy  race  of  mankind, 
being  founded  in  error,  or  in  fable,  we  can  exped  to  find 
men  of  diminutive  dature  only  by  accident,  among  men  of 
the  ordinary  fize.  Of  thefe  accidental  dwarfs,  every  coun- 
try,  ^tl  almod  every  village,  can  produce  numerous  in- 
flances.  T here  was  a time,  when  thefe  unfavoured  chil- 
dren of  Nature  were  the  peculiar  favourites  of  the  great ; 
and  no  prince,  or  nobleman,  thought  himfelf  comnletely 
attended,  unlefs  he  had  a dwarf  among  the  number  of  his 
domedics.  . 1 hefe  poor  little  men  were  kept  to  be  lauo-hed 
at,  or  to  raife  the  barbarous  pleafure  of  their  maderst  by 
their  contraded  inferiority.  Even  in  England,  as  late  as 
the  times  of  king  James  the  Fird,  the  court  was  at  one 
time  furndhed  with  a dwarf,  a giant,  and  a jeder  : thefe 
the  king  often  took  a pleafure  in  oppofing  to  each  other 
and  often  fomented  quarrels  among  them,  in  order  to  be  a 
concealed  fpedator  of  their  animofity.  It  was  a particular 
entertainment  of  the  courtiers  at  that  time,  to  fee  little 
Jedery,  for  fo  the  dwarf  was  called,  ride  round  the  lids, 
expeding  his  antagonid ; and  difeovering,  in  his  adions, 
all  the  marks  of  contemptible  refolution. 

It  was  in  the  fame  fpirit,  that  Peter  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
year  1 71°,  celebrated  a marriage  of  dwarfs.  This  mo- 
XK.rc  , t oug  railed  by  his  native  genius  far  above  a bar- 
^rian,  was,  neverthelefs,  dill  many  degrees  removed  from 

tt<hua  ncment*  His  plealures,  therefore,  were  of  the 
vulgar  kind  ; and  this  was  among  the  number.  Upon  a 
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certain  day,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  proclaimed  fevera! 
months  before,  he  invited  the  whole  body  of  his  courtiers, 
and  all  the  foreign  ambafladors,  to  be  prefent  at  the  mar- 
riage of  a pigmy  man  and  woman.  The  preparations  for 
this  wedding  were  not  only  very  grand,  but  executed  in  a 
ityle  of  barbarous  ridicule.  He  ordered,  that  all  the  dwarf 
men  and  women,  within  two  hundred  miles,  fhould  repair 
to  the  capital  ; and  alfo  infilled,  that  they  fhould  be  pre- 
fent at  the  ceremony.  For  this  purpofe,  he  fupplied  them 
with  proper  vehicles ; but  fo  contrived  it,  that  one  horfe 
was  feen  carrying  a dozen  of  them  into  the  city  at  once, 
while  the  mob  followed  fhouting,  and  laughing  from  be- 
hind. Some  of  them  were  at  firft  unwilling  to  obey  an 
order,  which  they  knew  was  calculated  to  turn  them  into 
ridicule,  and  did  not  come  ; but  he  foon  obliged  them  to 
obey;  and,  as  a punifhment,  enjoined  that  they  fhould 
wait  upon  the  reft  at  dinner.  The  whole  company  of 
dwarfs  amounted  to  feventy,  befide  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, who  were  richly  adorned,  and  in  the  extremity 
of  the  fafhion.  For  this  company  in  miniature,  every 
thing  was  fuitably  provided ; a low  table,  fmall  plates, 
little  glalfes,  and,  in  fhort,  every  thing  was  fo  fitted,  as  if 
all  things  had  been  dwindled  to  their  own  ftandard.  It 
was  his  great  pleafure  to  fee  their  gravity  and  their  pride; 
the  contention  of  the  women  for  places,  and  the  men  for 
fuperiority.  This  point  he  attempted  to  adjuft,  by  order- 
ing, that  the  moft  diminutive  fhould  take  the  lead;  but  this 
bred  difputes,  for  none  would  then  confent  to  fit  foremoft. 
All  this,  however,  being  at  laft  fettled,  dancing  followed 
the  dinner,  and  the  ball  was  opened  with  a minuet  by  the 
bridegroom,  who  meafured  exactly  three  feet  two  inches 
high.  In  the  end,  matters  were  fo  contrived,  that  this 
little  company,  who  met  together  in  gloomy  pride,  and  un- 
willing to  be  pleafed,  being  at  laft  familiarized  to  laugh- 
ter, joined  in  the  diverfion,  and  became,  as  the  journalift 
has  it,  extremely  fprightly  and  entertaining. 

But  the  moft  complete  hiftory  of  a dwarf  is  preferved  by 
M.  Daubenton,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory.  This  dwarf, 
whole  name  was  Baby,  was  well  known,  having  fpent  the 
greateft  part  of  his  life  at  Lunenville,  in  the  palace  of 
Stanillaus,  the  titular  king  of  Poland.  He  was  born  in 
the  village  of  Plaifne,  in  France,  in  the  year  1741.  His 
father  and  mother  were  peafants,  both  of  good  conftitu- 
tions,  and  inured  to  a life  of  hufbandry  and  labour.  Baby, 
when  born,  weighed  but  a pound  and  a quarter.  We  are 
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Jiot  informed  of  the  dimenfions  of  his  body  at  that  time  ; 
but  we  may  conjecture  they  were  very  fmall,  as  he  was 
prefented  on  a plate  to  be  baptized,  and  for  a long  time  lay 
in  a flipper.  His  mouth,  although  proportioned  to  the  reft 
of  his  body,  was  not,  at  that  time,  large  enough  to  take 
in  the  nipple;  and  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  be  fuckled 
by  a fhe-goat  that  was  in  the  houfe  ; and  that  ferved  as  a 
nurfe,  attending  to  his  cries  with  a kind  of  maternal  fond- 
nefs.  He  began  to  articulate  fome  words  when  eighteen 
months  old  ; and  at  two  years  he  was  able  to  walk  alone. 
He  was  then  fitted  with  fhoes  that  were  about  an  inch  and 
a half  long.  He  was  attacked  with  feveral  acute  diforders; 
but  the  fmall~pox  was  the  only  one  which  left  any  marks 
behind  it.  Until  he  was  fix  years  old,  he  eat  no  other 
food  but  pulfe,  potatoes,  and  bacon.  His  father  and  mo- 
ther were,  from  their  poverty,  incapable  of  affording  him 
any  better  nourifhment ; and  his  education  was  little  better 
than  his  food,  being  bred  up  among  therufticsof  the  place. 
At  fix  years  old  he  was  about  fifteen  inches  high  ; and  his 
whole  body  weighed  but  thirteen  pounds.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this,  he  was  well  proportioned,  and  handfome  ; his 
health  was  good,  but  his  underftanding  fcarcely  paffed  the 
bounds  of  inftinct.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  king  of 
Poland,  having  heard  of  fuch  a curiolity,  had  him  con- 
veyed to  Lunenville,  gave  him  the  name  of  Baby,  and  kept 
him  in  his  palace. 

Baby,  having  thus  quitted  the  hard  condition  of  a pea- 
fant,  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts  and  the  conveniencies  of  life, 
feemed  to  receive  no  alteration  from  his  new  way  of  living, 
cither  in  mind  or  perfon.  He  preferved  the  goodnefs  of  his 
conftitution  till  about  the  age  of  fixteen,  but  his  body 
feemed  to  encreafe  very  flowly  during  the  whole  time  ; and 
his  ftupidity  was  fuch,  that  all  inflections  were  loft:  in 
improving  his  underftanding.  He  could  never  be  brought 
to  have  any  fenfe  of  religion,  nor  even  to  fhew  the  leaft 
figns  of  a reafoning  faculty.  They  attempted  to  teach  him 
dancing  and  mufic,  but  in  vain  ; he  never  could  make  any 
thing  of  mufic  ; and  as  for  dancing,  although  he  beat  time 
tolerably  exadt,  yet  he  could  never  remember  the  figure, 
but  while  his  dancing-mafter  ftood  by  to  diredt  his  mo- 
tions. Notwithstanding,  a mind  thus  deftitute  of  under- 
ftanding was  not  without  its  paffions  ; anger,  and  jealoufy 
haraffed  it  at  times;  nor  was  he  without  deftres  of  another 
nature. 
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At  the  age  of  fixteen,  Baby  was  twenty-nine  inches  high  - 
at  this  he  refted  ; but  having  thus  arrived  at  his  acme,  the 
alterations  of  puberty,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  old  age, 
. ame  fait  upon  him.  brom  being  very  beautiful,  the  poor 
little  creature  now  became  quite  deformed  ; his  ftrength 
quite  foifook  him  ; his  back-bone  began  to  bend  ; his  head 
hung  forward  ; his  legs  grew  weak  ; one  of  his  fhoulders 
turned  awry  ; and  his  nofe  grew  difproportionably  large. 
With  his  ftrength,  his  natural  fpirits  alfo  forfook  him  ; and, 
by  the  time  he  was  twenty,  he  was  grown  feeble,  decrepid, 
and  marked  with  the  ftrongeft  impreffion  of  old  age.  It  had 
been  before  remarked  by  fome,  that  he  v/ould  die°of  old  age 
before  he  arrived  at  thirty  ; and,  in  fad,  by  the  time  he  was 
twenty-two,  he  could  fcarcely  walk  an  hundred  paces,  be- 
ing worn  with  the  multiplicity  of  his  years,  and  bent  un- 
der the  burthen  of  protraded  life.  In  this  year  he  died  ; a 
cold,  attended  with  a flight  fever,  threw  him  into  a kind 
of  lethargy,  which  had  a few  momentary  intervals  ; but 
he  could  Icarcely  oe  brought  to  fpeak.  However,  it  is  af- 
ierted,  that  in  the  five  lafl:  days  of  his  life,  he  fhewed  a 
dearer  underftanding,  than  in  his  times  of  beft  health  : 
but  at  length  he  died,  after  enduring  great  agonies,  in  the 
fwenty-fecond  year  of  his  age. 

Oppoflte  to  this  accidental  diminution  of  the  human  race, 
is  that  of  its  extraordinary  magnitude.  Concerning  the 
reality  of  a nation  of  giants,  there  have  been  many  dif- 
putes  among  the  learned.  Some  have  affirmed  the  proba- 
bility of  fucli  a race;  and  others,  as  warmly  have  denied 
tne  poffibility  of  their  exiftence.  But  it  is  not  from  any  fpe- 
culative  reafonings,  upon  a fubjed  of  this  kind,  that  in- 
formation is  to  be  obtained. 

We  have  feveral  accounts  from  mariners,  that  a nation 
of  giants  adually  exifts  ; and  mere  fpeculation  fhould  never 
induce  us  to  doubt  their  veracity. 

Ferdinand  Magellan  was  the  firfl  who  difeovered  this  race 
of  people  along  the  coaft,  towards  the  extremity  of  South 
America.  Magellan  was  a Portuguefe,  of  noble  extrac- 
tion, who  having  long  behaved  with  great  bravery,  under 
Albuquerque,  the  conqueror  of  India,  he  was  treated  with 
negled  by  the  court,  upon  his  return.  Applying,  there- 
fore, to  the  king  of  Spain,  he  was  entrufled  with  the  com- 
mand of  five  Ihips,  to  fubdue  the  Molucca  Blands;  upon 
one  of  which  he  was  flain.  It  was  in  his  voyage  thither, 
that  he  happened  to  winter  in  St.  Julian’s  Bay,  an  Ameri- 
can harbour,  forty-nine  degrees  fouth  of  the  line.  In  this 
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defolate  region,  where  nothing  was  feen  but  objects  of  ter- 
ror, where  neither  trees  nor  verdure  drefTed  the  face  of  the 
country,  they  remained  for  fome  months  without  feeing 
any  human  creature.  They  had  judged  the  country  to  be 
utterly  uninhabitable  ; when  one  day,  they  faw  approach- 
ing, as  if  he  had  been  dropped  from  the  clouds,  a man  of 
enormous  ftature,  dancing  and  Tinging,  and  putting  dull 
upon  his  head,  as  they  fuppofed,  in  token  of  peace.  This 
overture  for  friendfhip  was,  by  Magellan’s  command, 
quickly  anfwered  by  the  reft  of  his  men  ; and  the  giant  ap- 
proaching, teftified  every  mark  of  aftonifhment  and  fur- 
prize.  He  was  fo  tall,  that  the  Spaniards  only  reached  his 
wafte;  his  face  was  broad,  his  colour  brown,  and  painted 
over  with  a variety  of  tints  ; each  cheek  had  the  refemb- 
lance  of  an  heart  drawn  upon  it;  his  hair  was  approaching 
to  whitenefs  ; he  was  cloathed  in  fkins,  and  armed  with  a 
bow.  Being  treated  with  kindnefs,  and  diftnifted  with  fome 
trifling  prefents,  he  foon  returned,  with  many  more  of  the 
fame  ftature  ; two  of  whom  the  mariners  decoyed  on  fhip- 
board  : nothing  could  be  more  gentle  than  they  were  in  the 
beginning  ; they  confidered  the  fetters  that  were  preparing 
for  them,  as  ornaments,  and  played  with  them,  like  chil- 
dren with  their  toys  ; but  when  they  found  for  what  pur- 
pofe  they  were  intended,  they  inftantly  exerted  their  amaz- 
ing ftrength,  and  broke  them  in  pieces  with  a very  eafy 
effort.  This  account,  with  a variety  of  other  circum- 
ftances,  has  been  confirmed  by  fucceeding  travellers  : Her- 
rera, Sebald  Wert,  Oliver  Van  Noort,  and  James  le 
Maire,  all  correfpond  in  affirming  the  fa£t,  although  they 
differ  in  many  particulars  of  their  refpedlive  defcriptions. 
The  laft  voyager  we  have  had,  that  has  feen  this  enormous 
race,  is  Byron. 

This  race  of  giants  are  defcribed  as  poffeffed  of  great 
ftrength  ; and,  no  doubt,  they  muft  be  very  different  from 
thofe  accidental  giants  that  are  to  be  feen  in  different  parts 
of  Europe.  Stature  with  thefe,  feems  rather  their  infirmity 
than  their  pride  ; and  adds  to  their  burthen,  without  en- 
creafing  their  ftrength.  The  generality,  indeed,  are  ill- 
formed  and  unhealthy  ; weak  in  their  perfons,  or  incapable 
af  exerting  what  ftrength  they  are  poffeffed  of.  The  fame 
defeefts  of  underftanding  that  attended  thofe  of  fuppreffed 
ftature,  are  found  in  thofe  who  are  thus  overgrown  ^ they 
are  heavy,  phlegmatic,  ftupid,  and  inclined  to  fadnefs. 
The  numbers,  however,  are  but  few;  and  it  is  thus  kindly 
ordered  by  Providence,  that  as  the  middle  ftate  is  the  beft 
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fitted  for  happinefs,  fo  the  middle  ranks  of  mankind  are 
produced  in  the  greateft  numbers. 

'{  o thele  varieties  in  the  human  fpecies  might  be  added  a 
considerable  catalogue  of  Monsters  ; but  as  few  of  thefe 
have  furvived  the  hour  of  their  birth,  and  as  the  detail  of 
moft  of  them  can  only  ferve  to  difguff,  we  fhall  only 
trouble  the  reader  with  the  affeCting  account  of  the  moft 
fingular  production  of  this  kind  that  ftands  recorded  in  the 
Hiltory  of  Nature. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1701,  at  Tzoni,  in  Hun- 
gary, two  female  children  were  born,  which  were  united 
together  at  the  loins,  (fee  plate  II.)  They  lived  to  the  age 
of  21  years.  At  feven  years  of  age  they  were  carried  into 
Holland,  England,  France,  Italy,  Ruffia,  and  almoft  into 
every  country  of  Europe.  At  the  age  of  nine  they  were 
purchafed  by  a pious  clergyman,  in  order  to  place  them  in 
a convent  at  Peterfburgh,  where  they  remained  till  the  25th 
of  February,  1723,  when  they  died. 

One  of  thefe  twins  was  named  Helen,  and  the  other  Ju- 
dith. Helen  appeared  firft  in  the  birth,  as  far  as  the  navel, 
and  three  hours  after  fhe  was  completely  extricated,  along 
with  Judith.  Helen  grew  tall,  and  was  flrait.  Judith 
was  lefs,  and  a little  crooked.  As  they  were  united  at  the 
loins,  they  could  only  fee  one  another  by  turning  their 
heads.  There  was  only  one  anus  in  common  to  them 
both  ; but  in  other  refpeCls  they  appeared  as  two  different 
women.  They  in  general  agreed  well  together,  and  loved 
each  other  affectionately.  At  fix  years  of  age  Judith  was 
affeCted  with  a pally  on  the  left  fide;  and  though  afterwards 
fne  appeared  cured,  fhe  always  retained  a ftrong  impreffion 
of  that  malady,  and  her  mind  was  always  heavy  and  weak. 
Helen,  on  the  contrary,  was  handfome  and  gay.  She  had 
a good  underftanding,  and  fome  wit.  They  had  the  fmall- 
pox  and  the  meaflcs  at  the  fame  time  ; but  they  had  other 
maladies  or  indifpofitions  feparately : for  Judith  was  fub- 
jcCfc  to  a cough  and  a fever  ; Helen  on  the  contrary  enjoyed 
good  health.  When  they  were  nearly  twenty- two  years 
of  age,  Judith  took  a fever,  fell  into  a lethargy,  and  died  ; 
the  unfortunate  Helen  was  obliged  to  follow  her  lot.  Three 
minutes  before  the  death  of  Judith,  file  fell  into  an  agony, 
and  died  almofl  at  the  fame  moment.  In  differing  them, 
it  was  found,  that  the  entrails  of  each  were  perfeef,  that 
each  had  even  a diflinCt  canal  for  the  excrements  ; but 
Which,  neverthelels,  met  and  united  in  the  fame  anus. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Quadrupeds  in  general — Of  domejlic  animals — The  horfe — 
The  rffs — The  Ox — The  Jheep — The  goat — The  fwine — Of 
the  wild  boar , &c. 

TF  we  defcend,  by  regular  gradations,  from  man  to  thofe 
clafTes  of  animals  which  approach  neareft  him  in  their 
nature  and  their  habits,  we  mull,  on  every  account,  affign 
the  firft  rank  to  the  quadruped  part  of  creation  ; fince  whe- 
ther we  direct  our  attention  to  their  form  and  llru&ure,  or 
to  their  manners  and  inftin&s,  we  (hall  find  them  more 
correfpondent  to  our  own,  than  thofe  of  any  other  order  of 
animated  beings. 

The  general  anatomy  of  the  monkey  tribe  is  fo  analogous 
to  that  of  man,  that  it  requires  fomc  fkill  in  phvfioloo;y  to 
make  the  diftin&ion  ; and  even  thofe  quadrupeds  which 
leaft  refemble  us,  when  they  ere£fc  themfelves  in  an  uprighi 
polition,  ffill  preferve  ftriking  marks  of  their  affinity. 

But,  if  we  compare  their  internal  ftru&ure  with  our  own, 
the  likenefs  will  be  found  ffill  to  encreafe,  and  we  ffiali 
perceive  many  advantages  they  enjoy  in  common  with  us, 
above  the  lower  tribes  of  nature.  Like  us,  they  are  placed 
above  the  clafs  of  birds,  by  bringing  forth  their  young 
alive;  like  us,  they  are  placed  above  the  clafs  of  filhes,  by 
breathing  through  the  lungs  ; like  us,  they  are  placed  above 
the  clafs  of  infects,  by  having  red  bb^d  circulating  through 
their  veins;  and  laftly,  like  us,  they  are  different  from 
almofl  all  the  other  dalles  of  animated  nature,  being  either 
wholly  or  partly  covered  with  hair.  Thus  nearly  are  we 
reprefen  ted  in  point  of  conformation  to  the  clafs  of  animals 
immediately  below  us  ; and  this  fhews  what  little  rcafon 
we  have  to  be  proud  of  our  perfons  alone,  to  the  perfection 
of  which  quadrupeds  make  fuch  near  approaches.  * 

Even  in  the  paffions  of  man  ; nay,  in  the  moff  amiable 
of  the  paffions,  we  find  fome  fpecies  of  this  clafs  no  con- 
temptible rivals.  What  can  equal  the  attachment  of  the 
ci°g  to  its  mailer  ? Even  over  the  grave  that  contained  his 
(lull  has  this  animal  been  known  to  breathe  its  laft.  But 
(without  meaning  to  quote  the  prodigies  and  the  heroes  of 
t is,  any  more  than  of  any  other  clafs)  with  what  fidelity 

( °eu  ^ accomPany>  with  what  conftancy  does  it  follow, 
With  what  attention  does  it  defend,  its  mailer  ! What 
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eagernefs  to  obtain  his  carefies  ! What  docility  in  obeying 
him  ! What  patience  in  fuffering  his  bad  humours,  ar<4 
his  frequently  unjuft  corrections  ! What  mildr.efs,  and 
what  humility,  in  its  endeavours  to  be  reftored  to  favour  • 
What  emotion,  what  anxiety,  what  forrow,  when  he  is 
abfent  ! What  joy  when  he  returns  ! — From  all  thefe  cir- 
eumftances,  is  it  poflible  not  to  diftinguifh  iriendfhip  ? iaven 
among  ourfelves,  is  it  exprefted  in  characters  of  fuperior 
energy  ? 

The  forms  and  inftincts  of  animals  are  adapted  to  their 
fituations.  However  proud  man  may  fuperficially  fuppofe 
the  Sloth,  that  employs  whole  months  in  climbing  up  a tree, 
or  the  Mole,  whofe  eyes  are  too  fmall  for  diftindl  vifion,  to 
he  wretched  and  helplefs  creatures,  their  life  is  probably  a 
life  of  luxury  to  them,  and,  if  abridged  in  one  pleafure, 
it 'may  be  doubled  in  thole  which  remain. 

The  heads  of  quadrupeds  are  in  general  calculated  for 
their  manner  of  living. — In  fome  it  is  fharp,  in  order  to  en- 
able the  animal  to  turn  up  the  earth  in  which  its  food  lies. 
In  fome  it  is  long,  in  order  to  give  room  for  the  olfaclory 
nerves,  as  in  dogs,  which  hunt  by  the  fcent.  In  others  it 
is  Ihort,  as  in  the  lion,  to  give  it  the  greater  ftrength,  and 
fit  it  the  better  for  combat. 

The  teeth  are  alfo  fitted  to  the  nature  of  their  food.  In 
thofe  which  live  upon  flefh,  they  are  (harp,  and  fitted  for 
holding  and  dividing ; in  thofe  which  fubfift  on  vegetable 
diet,  they  are  calculated  for  pounding  or  grinding  their  ali- 
ment. The  legs  alfo  are  equally  adapted  to  the  life  they 
are  intended  to  lead.  The  feet  of  fome  that  live  upon 
fifhing  are  webbed,  and  calculated  for  fwimming.  Ani- 
mals of  prey  have  their  feet  armed  with  claws,  which  fome 
can  fheathe  and  unlheathe  at  will. 

The  ftomach  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  quality  of 
the  food.  In  thofe  that  live  upon  flefh,  it  is  fmall  and 
glandular.  On  the  contrary,  animals  that  live  on  vege- 
tables have  the  flomach  very  large  ; and  thofe  which  chew 
the  cud  have  no  lefs  than  four  ftomachs,  though  in  Africa, 
where  the  plants  are  foft  and  nutritious,  fome  of  this  clafs 
have  only  two. 

The  (noil:  obvious  diftin&ion  in  quadrupeds  is  between 
thofe  which  are  domeftic,  or  which  man  has  found  eafy  to 
reduce  to  a ftate  of  dependence  on  him,  and  to  retain  in 
it ; and  the  wild,  or  thofe  which  continue  in  their  native 
lavage  ftate.  Many  different  kinds  of  claffification  have 
fieen  propofeej  by  fpeculatiye  naturalifts^  but  in  an  oner  of 
' • : 2 beings 
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(icings  which  contains  fo  fma!I  a number  of  diftin£l  fpecies^ 
Scientific  arrangements  ferve  rather  to  confufe  than  to  in- 
flrudl. 

The  number  of  fpecies  in  the  quadruped  clafs,  which 
may  be  faid  to  have  di  Hindi  marks  or  chara&ers,  is  ufually 
flated  at  200 ; though  late  authors  have  enumerated  280, 
and  even  fome  minute  philoiophers  have  iubdivided  them 
into  upwards  of  400. 

The  Kcrse.  (See  plate  II.)  The  nobleft  conqueft 
ever  made  by  man,  is  that  of  this  fpirited  and  haughty  ani- 
mal, which  Shares  with  him  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  the 
glory  of  the  combat.  Equally  intrepid  as  his  matter, 
the  horfe  fees  the  danger,  and  braves  it;  infpired  at  the 
clafh  of  arms,  he  loves  it,  he  feeks  it,  and  is  animated 
with  the  fame  ardour.  He  feels  pleafure  alfo  in  the  chace,  in 
tournaments,  in  the  courfe  ; he  is  all  fire,  but  equally  trac- 
table as  courageous,  does  not  give  way  to  his  impetuofity, 
and  knows  how  to  check  his  inclinations  : he  not  only  fub- 
mits  to  the  arm  which  guides  him,  but  even  feems  to  con- 
sult the  dcfires  of  his  rider;  and,  always  obedient  to  the 
imprettions  which  he  receives  from  him,  prefles  on,  moves 
gently,  or  flops,  and  only  adls  as  his  rider  pleafes.  The 
horfe  is  a creature  which  renounces  his  being,  to  exift  only 
by  the  will  of  another,  which  he  knows  how  to  anticipate, 
and  even  exprefs,  and  execute  by  the  promptitude  and  ex- 
,a£lnefs  of  his  movements  : he  feels  as  much  as  we  defire, 
does  only  what  we  wifh,  giving  himfelf  up  without  referve, 
and  refufes  nothing,  makes  ufe  of  all  his  ttrength,  exerts 
himfelf  beyond  it,  and  even  dies  the  better  to  obey  us. 

Such  is  the  horfe,  whofe  natural  qualities  art  has  im- 
proved. His  education  commences  with  the  lofs  of  his  li- 
berty, and  by  conttraint  it  is  finifhed.  The  flavery  or 
iervitudeof  thefe  creatures  is  univerfal,  and  fo  ancient  that 
we  rarely  fee  them  in  their  natural  ftate  : they  are  never 
wholly  free  from  all  their  bands,  not  even  at  the  time  of 
reft  ; and  if  they  are  fometimes  fullered  to  range  at  liberty 
in  the  fields,  they  always  bear  about  them  tokens  of  fer- 
vitude,  and  frequently  the  cruel  marks  of  labour  and  of 
pain  : the  mouth  is  deformed  by  the  wrinkles  occafioned 
by  the  bit,  the  flanks  fcarred  with  wounds,  inflidted  by  the 
fpur,  the  hoofs  are  pierced  by  nails,  the  attitude  of  the 
liody  conftrained,  from  the  fubiifting  impreftion  of  habitual 
.{hackles,  from  which  they  would  be  delivered  in  vain,  as 
they  would  not  be  the  more  at  liberty  for  it.  Even  thofe 
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whofe  flavery  is  the  moft  gentle,  who  are  only  fed  and  bro- 
ken for  luxury  and  magnificence,  and  whofe  golden  chains 
ferve  lefs  to  decorate  them,  than  to  fatisfy  the  vanity  of 
their  matter,  are  ttill  more  difhonoured  by  the  elegance  of 
their  trappings,  by  the  treffes  of  their  manes,  by  the  gold 
and  filk.  with  which  they  are  covered,  than  by  the  iron  fhoes 
on  their  fee  t. 

Nature  is  more  delightful  than  art,  and  in  an  animated 
being,  the  freedom  of  its  movements  makes  nature  beauti- 
ful : obferve  the  horfes  in  Spanifh  America,  which  live  wild ; 
their  gait,  their  running,  or  their  leaping,  feem  neither 
conftrained  nor  regular.  Proud  of  their  independence,  they 
fly  the  prefence  of  man,  and  difdain  his  care;  they  feek  and 
find  for  themfelves  proper  nourifhment ; they  wander  about 
in  liberty,  in  immenfe  meads,  where  they  feed  on  the  frefh. 
productions  of  an  eternal  fpring  : deftitute  of  any  fixed  ha- 
bitation, without  any  other  fhelter  than  a mild  fky,  they 
breathe  a purer  air  than  thofe  which  are  confined  in  vaulted 
palaces.  Thefe  wild  horfes  are  alfo  much  ftronger,  much 
fwifter,  and  more  nervous  than  the  greater  part  of  domeftic 
horfes ; they  have,  what  nature  has  bellowed  upon  them, 
ftrength  and  noblenefs  ; the  others,  only  what  art  can  give, 
beauty  and  cunning. 

The  natural  difpofition  of  thefe  animals  is  not  ferocious, 
they  are  only  high-fpirited  and  wild;  and  though  fuperior  in 
ftrength  to  the  greatefl  part  of  animals,  they  yet  never  at- 
tack them  ; and  if  they  are  attacked  by  others,  either  dif- 
dain them  or  ti ample  them  under  their  feet.  They  go  alfo 
in  bodies,  and  unite  themfelves  into  troops,  merely  for  the 
pleafure  of  being  together,  for  they  are  not  fearful  of,  but 
have  an  attachment  to  each  other.  As  herbs  and  vegetables 
are  fufficient  for  their  nourifhment,  they  have  quite  enough 
to  fatisfy  their  appetite;  and  as  they  have  no  relifli  for  the 
flefn  of  animals,  they  never  make  war  with  them,  nor  with 
each  other  ; they  never  quarrel  about  their  food,  they  have 
no  occafion  to  ravifh  the  prey  of  another,  the  ordinary 
fource  of  contentions  and  quarrels  among  carnivorous  ani- 
mals. They  live  in  peace,  becaufe  their  appetite  is  fimple 
and  moderate  ; and,  as  they  have  enough,  there  is  no  room 
for  envy. 

As  all  parts  of  Europe  are  at  prefent  peopled,  and 
almcff  equally  inhabited,  wild  horfes  are  no  longer  found 
there  ; and  thofe  which  we  fee  in  America,  were  origi- 
nally European  tame  horfes,  which  have  multiplied  in  the 
yaft  deferts  of  that  country.  The  attonifhment  and  fear 
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which  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru  expreffed  at 
the  fio-ht  of  horfes  and  their  riders,  convinced  the  Spaniards 
that  t°his  animal  was  intirely  unknown  in  thefe  countries  ; 
they  therefore  carried  thither  a great  number  as  well  for 
fervice,  and  their  particular  utility,  as  to  propagate  the 
breed  M.  de  la  Salle,  in  1685,  faw  m the  northern 

parts  of  America,  near  the  bay  of  St.  Louis,  whole  troops 
of  thefe  wild  horfes  feeding  in  the  paftures,  which  were  fo 
fierce  that  no  one  dared  to  approach  them.  1 he  author  of 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Adventures  ot  the  Buccaneeis,  fays, 
that  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  horfes  may  fometimes 
be  feen  in  troops  of  upwards  of  five  hundred,  all  running 
together,  and  that  as  foon  as  they  lee  a man,  they  will  all 
ftop  ; that  one  of  them  will  approach  to  a certain  diltance, 
fnort,  take  flight,  and  then  all  the  reli  will  follow  him. 
To  catch  them,  they  make  ufe  of  noofes  made  of  ropes, 
which  they  fpread  and  hang  in  places  which  they  know  they 
frequent  1 but  if  they  are  caught  by  the  neck  they  flrangle 
themlelves,  unlefs  the  hunter  comes  time  enough  to  their 
affiftance,  who  inflantly  fecures  them  by  the  body  and  legs, 
and  fallens  them  to  trees,  where  they  are  left  for  two  days 
without  either  food  or  drink.  This  experiment  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  begin  to  make  them  tradable,  and  in  time  they  be- 
come as  much  fo  as  if  they  had  never  been  wild  ; and  even, 
if  by  chance  they  ever  regain  their  liberty,  they  never  be- 
come fo  again,  but  know  their  malters,  and  fuller  them  to 
catch  them  again  without  trouble. 

The  manners  of  thefe  animals  almoft  wholly  depend  on 
their  education.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the 
cuftom  to  feparate  the  colts  from  their  mothers  : mares  are 
fuffered  to  fuckle  them  five,  fix,  or  feven  months  ; for  ex- 
perience has  taught  us,  that  thofe  colts  which  are  fuckled 
ten  or  eleven  months,  are  not  of  equal  value  with  thofe 
which  are  weaned  fooner,  though  they  are  generally  fuller 
of  flefh.  After  fix  or  feven  months  fucking,  they  are 
weaned,  that  they  may  take  more  folid  nourishment  than 
milk  ; bran  is  then  given  them  twice  a day,  and  a little  hay, 
of  which  the  quantity  is  increafed  in  proportion  as  they  ad- 
vance in  age,  and  they  are  kept  in  the  liable  as  long  as  they 
feem  to  retain  any  defire  to  return  to  the  mare  j but  when 
this  defire  ceafes,  "they  are  fuffered  to  go  out  in  fine  weather, 
and  led  to  paliure ; but  care  mull  be  taken  not  to  fufrer 
them  to  go  out  to  pafture  fading  ; they  mull  have  bran,  and 
be  made  to  diink  ah  hour  before  they  are  fuffered  to  graze, 
find  are  never  to  be  expofed  to  great  col-d  or  rain  : in  this 
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manner  they  fpcnd  the  firft  winter  : in  the  May  following, 
they  are  not  only  permitted  to  graze  everyday,  but  are  fuf- 
fered  to  lie  in  the  fields  all  the  fummer,  and  even  to  the 
end  of  October,  only  obferving  not  to  let  them  eat  the  af- 
ter-grafs  ; for  if  they  accuftom  themfelves  much  to  it, 
they  will  grow  difgufted  with  hay,  which  ought  however  to 
be  their  principal  food,  during  the  fecond  winter,  together 
with  bran  mixed  with  barley,  or  oats  wetted.  They  are 
managed  in  this  manner,  letting  them  graze  in  the  day 
time  during  winter,  and  in  the  night  alfo  during  the  fum- 
mer,  till  they  are  four  years  old,  when  they  are  taken  from 
the  paftures,  and  fed  on  hay.  This  change  in  his  food 
requires  fome  precaution;  for  the  firft  eight  days,  the  colt 
fhould  have  nothing  but  ftraw,  and  it  is  proper  to  admi- 
Jiifter  fome  vermifuge  drinks,  as  worms  may  have  been  ge- 
nerated from  indigeftion,  and  green  food. 

Great  attention  muft  be  paid  in  weaning  you  no-  colts, 
to  put  them  into  a proper  ftable,  not  too  hot,  for"  fear  of 
making  them  too  delicate  and  fenfible  to  the  impreftions  of 
the  air.  They  fhould  frequently  have  frefh  litter  and  be 
kept  very  clean,  by  rubbing  them  down  with  a wifp  of 
ftraw.  But  they  fhould  not  be  tied  up  and  curried  till  they 
are  two  years  and  a half,  or  three  years  old,  this  curryinc 
gives  them  great  pain,  their  (kin  being  as  yet  too  delicate 
to  bear  it,  and  they  would  fall  away  inftead  of  growing  fat 
from  it;  care  muft  alfo  be  taken  that  the  rack  and  man- 
ger are  not  too  high,  the  necefiity  of  raifing  their  heads 
too  high  in  order  to  reach  their  food,  may  poftibly  give  a 
habit  of  carrying  ft  in  this  fafhion,  which  would  give  them 
an  aukward  appearance. 

At  the  ige  of  three  years,  or  three  years  and  a half,  the 
rider  fhould  begin  to  break  them  and  make  them  tradable; 
they  fhould  at  firft  have  a light  eafy  faddle,  and  ought  to 
wear  it  two  or  three  hours  every  day,  and  they  fhould  be 
accuftorned  to  have  a fnaffle  bit  in  their  mouths,  and  to  lift 
up  their  feet,  on  which  they  fhould  fometimes  receive  ra- 
ther fmart  ftrokes,  and  if  defigned  for  coach  or  draught 
horfes,  fhould  wear  harnefs  and  a bridle.  At  firft  a curb 
fhould  not  be  ufed,  they  fhould  be  held  by  a caveffon  or 
leather  ftrap,  and  he  made  to  trot,  on  even  ground,  with- 
out a rider,  and  with  only  the  faddle  or  harnefs  on  the 
body  ; and  when  the  faddle  horfe  turns  eafilv,  and  wil- 
lingly follows  the  perfon  who  holds  the  leather  ftrap, 
the  rough  rider  fhould  mount  him  and  difmount  again 
in  the  fame  place,  without  making  him  move,  till  lie  is 
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four  years  old,  becaufe,  before  that  age,  the  weight  of  a 
man  overloads  him,  but  at  four  years  he  fhould  be  made  to 
walk  or  trot,  a little  way  at  a time,  with  the  rider  on  his 
back.  When  a coach  horfe  is  accuftomed  to  the  harnefs, 
he  fhould  be  paired  with  a horfe  that  is  thoroughly  broken, 
putting  on  him  a bridle,  with  a ftrap  palled  through  it, 
till  he  begins  to  be  ufed  to  the  draught;  after  this  the 
coachman  mud  teach  him  to  back,  having  the  affiftance  of 
a man  before,  who  muft  pufh  him  gently  back,  and  even 
oive  him  fome  blows  to  make  him  do  it : all  this  fhould  be 
done  before  young  horles  have  changed  their  food,  for  when 
once  they  are  what  is  called  corn-fed,  that  is,  when  they  feed 
on  grain  and  hay,  as  they  are  more  vigorous,  it  is  remarked 
alfo  that  they  are  lefs  tradable,  and  mere  difficult  to  break. 

The  bit  and  the  fpur  are  two  means  made  ufe  of  to  bring 
them  into  order.  The  mouth  does  not  appear  formed  by 
nature  to  receive  any  other  impreffions  than  that  of  tafte  and 
appetite;  there  is,  however,  fo  great  a fenfibility  in  the  mouth 
of  a horfe,  that  in  preference  to  the  eyes  and  ears,  we  ad- 
drefs  ourfelves  to  it,  to  make  him  underftand  our  pleafure ; 
the  fmaileft  motion  or  preffiure  of  the  bit,  is  fufficient  to 
inform  and  determine  the  animal  ; and  this  organ  of  fenfe 
has  no  other  fault  than  its  perfedion.  Its  too  great  fenfi- 
bility muff  be  managed,  for  if  it  is  abufed,  the  mouth  of 
the  horfe  is  fpoilt,  and  rendered  infenfiblc  to  the  impreffion 
of  the  bit;  the  fenfes  of  fight  and  hearing  are  not  fubjed: 
to  fuch  a change,  and  could  not  be  dulled  in  this  manner; 
but,  it  has  been  found  inconvenient  to  govern  horfes  by 
thefe  organs,  and  it  is  generally  true,  that  figns  given  them 
by  the  fenfe  of  feeling  have  more  effed  on  animals  in  ge- 
neral than  thofe  conveyed  by  the  eyes  or  ears  ; befides,  the 
fituation  of  horfes  with  relation  to  thofe  who  mount  or  con- 
dud  them,  makes  their  eyes  almoft  ufelefs  for  this  purpofe, 
becaufe  they  fee  only  ftraight  forwards,  fo  that  they  could 
only  perceive  the  figns  made  to  them  when  they  turned  their 
heads  round  ; and  although  they  are  frequently  conduded 
and  animated  by  the  ear,  yet  in  fad,  if  they  are  well  broken, 
the  fmaileft  p re  flu  re  of  the  thighs,  or  moft  trifling  motion  of 
the  bit,  is  fufficient  to  dired  them  ; the  fpur  is  even  ufe- 
lefs, or  at  leaft  it  is  only  made  ufe  of  to  force  them  to 
violent  motions  ; and  as  through  the  folly  of  the  rider,  it 
often  happens  that  in  giving  the  fpur,  he  checks  the  bridle, 
the  horfe  finding  himfelf  excited  on  one  fide,  and  kept  in  on 
the  other,  only  prances  and  capers  without  ftirring  out  of 
his  place* 
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By  means  of  the  bridle  we  teach  horfes  to  hold  up  their 
heads,  and  place  them  in  a proper  manner,  and  the  fmalleft 
fign  or  movement  of  the  rider  is  fufficient  to  make  the 
horfe  fhew  all  his  different  paces;  the  moft  natural  is  per- 
haps the  trot,  but  ambling  and  galloping  are  more  pleafant 
for  the  rider,  and  thefe  are  the  two  paces  we  particularly 
endeavour  to  improve. 

Though  walking  is  the  flowefl  of  all  their  paces,  an  horfe 
lhould,  notwithflanding,  ftep  quick,  and  neither  take  too 
long  nor  too  fhort  fteps  ; his  carriage  fhould  be  eafy ; this 
cafe  depends  much  on  the  liberty  of  his  fhoulders,  and  is 
known  by  the  manner  in  which  he  carries  his  head  in  walk- 
ing ; if  he  keeps  it  high  and  Heady,  he  is  generally  vigor- 
ous, quick,  and  iree  in  his  motions.  When  the  motion 
of  the  fhoulders  is  not  free,  the  leg  docs  not  rife  enough, 
and  the  horfe  is  apt  to  humble,  and  flnke  his  foot  againft 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground  ; and  when  the  fhoulders  are 
hill  more  confined  in  their  adtion,  and  the  motion  of  the 
legs  appears  free,  the  horfe  is  fcon  fatigued,  humbles,  and 
becomes  ufelefs.  A horfe  fhould  raife  his  fhoulders,  and 
his  lower  haunches  in  walking  ; he  fhould  alfo  fupport  his 
leg,  and  rai;e  it  high  enough,  but  if  he  keeps  it  up  too 
long,  or  lets  it  fall  too  flowly,  he  lofes  all  the  advantage  of 
his  fupplenefs,  becomes  heavy,  and  lit  for  nothing  but  to 
match  with  another,  and  for  fhew. 

It  is  not  fufficient  that  his  walk  fhould  be  eafy,  his  Heps 
muff  be  alfo  equal  and  uniform  both  behind  and  before, 
for  if  h is  buttocks  have  a fwunging  motion  whilft  he  keeps 
up  his  fhoulders,  the  rider  is  much  jolted,  which  is  very 
uneafy  to  him  : the  fame  thing  happens  when  the  horfe 
extends  his  hind  leg  too  much,  and  rells  it  almoft  in  the 
fame  place  in  which  he  refled  his  fore  foot.  Horfes  with 
fhort  bodies  are  fubject  to  this  fault;  thofe  which  crofs 
their  legs  or  flrike  them  againfl  each  other,  are  not  furs- 
footed  ; and  thofe  whofe  bodies  are  long, . are  the  moft 
eafy  for  the  rider,  becaufe  he  is  at  a greater  diftance 
from  the  two  centers  of  motion,  the  fhoulders  and 
haunches,  and  is  therefore  Ids  fenfible  of  the  motion  and 
jolting. 

The  ufual  method  of  walking  among  quadrupeds,  is  to 
lift  up  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  fore  and  one  of  the  hind 
legs  ; whilft  the  right  fore  leg  is  in  motion,  the  left  hind 
leg  follows  and  advances  at  the  fame  time,  and  this  flep  be- 
ing  made,  the  left  fore  leg  conjointly  with  the  right  hind 
leg  in  its  turn,  and  fo  on.  As  their  bodies  are  lupported 
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upon  four  points,  which  form  a long  fquarc,  the  eafieffc 
manner  of  moving  tor  them,  is  to  change  two  of  them  at 
once  in  a diagonal  line,  in  *fuc h a manner,  that  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  body  of  the  animal  may  move  but  little, 
and  reft  always  in  the  direction  of  the  two  points  which 
are  not  in  motion  ; in  the  three  natural  paces  of  the  horfe, 
the  walk,  the  trot,  and  the  gallop,  this  rule  of  motion  is 
always  obferved,  but  with  fome  difference.  In  the  walk, 
there  are  four  times  in  the  movement ; if  the  right  fore  leg 
moves  firft,  the  left  hind  leg  follows  the  moment  after,  then 
the  left  fore  leg  moves  forward  in  turn,  to  be  followed  the 
inftant  after  by  the  right  hind  leg  ; thus  the  right  fore  foot 
refts  on  the  ground  firft,  the  left  hind  foot  next,  then  the 
left  fore  foot  refts,  and  laftly,  the  right  hind  foot,  which 
makes  a movement  of  four  times.  In  the  trot  there  are 
but  two  times  in  the  movement ; if  the  right  fore  leg  goes 
off  firft,  the  left  hind  leg  moves  at  the  fame  time,  and 
without  any  interval  between  the  motion  of  the  one,  and 
the  motion  of  the  other  ; alfo  the  left  fore  leg  moves  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  right  hind  one. 

In  the  gallop  there  is  ufually  three  times  ; but  as  in  this 
movement  there  is  a kind  of  leaping,  the  interior  parts  of 
the  horfe  do  not  move  of  themfelves,  but  are  driven  away 
by  the  ftrength  of  the  haunches  and  the  hinder  parts:  thus, 
of  the  two  fore  legs,  the  right  ought  to  advance  more 
forward  than  the  left ; the  left  ought  before  hand  to  reft: 
on  the  ground  to  ferve  as  a point  of  reft  for  the  fudden 
jerk  which  he  takes  : thus  it  is  the  left  hind  foot  that 
makes  the  firft:  time  of  the  movement,  and  which  refts  on 
the  ground  firft ; then  the  right  hind  leg  is  lifted  up  con- 
jointly with  the  left  fore  leg,  and  reft  on  the  ground  toge- 
ther: at  length,  the  right  fore  leg  (which  is  raifed°an 
inftant  after  the  left  fore  leg,  and  right  hind  one)  refts  on 
the  ground  laft,  which  makes  the  third  time  : thus,  in  this 
movement  of  the  gallop,  there  are  three  times  and  two 
intervals  ; and  in  the  firft  of  thefe  intervals,  when  the 

movement  is  made  with  hafte,  there  is  an  inftant  when  the 

four  legs  are  in  the  air  at  the  fame  time,  and  when  the 

four  fhoes  of  the  horfe  may  be  feen  at  once.  When  the 

horfe  has  the  haunches  and  the  houghs  funple,  and  moves 
them  with  quicknefs  and  agility,  the  movement  of  the  gal- 
lop is  more  perfect,  and  the  cadence  is  made  in  four  times: 
he  then  refts  the  left  hind  foot  which  fhews  the  firft  time  ; 
tnen  the  right  hind  foot  falls  to  the  ground  and  fhews  the 
fecond  time  ; the  left  fore  foot  falls  a moment  after,  fhew- 
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ing  the  third  time;  and  at  length  the  right  fore  foot,  which 
reits  laft,  /hews  the  fourth  time. 

Horfes  ufually  gallop  on  the  right  foot,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  carry  the  fore  right  leg  in  walking  and 
trotting  ; they  alio  throw  up  the  dirt  in  galloping  with  the 
right  fore  leg,  which  is  ore  advanced  than  the  left ; and 
alfo  the  right  hind  leg  which  follows  immediately  the  right 
fore  one,  is  more  advanced  than  the  left  hind  leg,  and 
that  the  whole  time  that  the  horfe  continues  to  gallop  : 
whence  it  refults,  that  the  left  leg  which  fupports  all  the 
weight,  and  which  forces  forwards  the  others,  is  more  tired  $ 
for  this  reafon  it  would  be  right  to  exercife  horfes  in  gal- 
loping alternately  on  the  left  foot,  as  well  as  on  the  ri^ht ; 
and  they  would  confequently  bear  much  longer  this  violent 
motion. 

In  walking,  the  legs  of  the  horfe  are  lifted  up  only  a 
fmall  height,  and  the  feet  almoft  ferape  the  ground /in 
trotting  they  are  raked  higher,  and  the  feet  are  entirely 
free  from  the  ground  ; in  galloping  the  legs  are  lifted  up 
fliil  higher,  and  the  feet  feem  to  rebound  from  the  earth. 
The  walk  to  be  good  fhould  be  quick,  eafy,  light,  and 
iure;  the  trot  fhould  be  firm,  quick,  and  equally  fuftained; 
the  hind  foot  ought  to  follow  well  the  fore  foot : the  horfe 
in  this  pace  fhould  carry  his  head  high,  and  his  back 
ftraight ; for,  if  the  haunches  rife  and  fall  alternately  at 
each  trot  he  takes,  if  the  crupper  moves  up  and  down, 
and  the  horfe  rocks  himfelf,  he  trots  ill  through  weaknefs; 
if  he  throws  out  wildly  his  fore  legs,  it  is  another  fault:  the 
fore  legs  fhould  tread  in  a line  with  the  hind  ones,  which 
fhould  always  efface  their  tracks.  When  one  of  the  hind 
legs  is  thrown  forwards,  if  the  foie  leg  of  the  fame  fide 
remain  in  its  place  too  long,  the  motion  becomes  more  un- 
eafyand  difficult  from  this  refinance  ; and  it  is  for  this  rea- 
fon  that  the  interval  between  the  two  times  of  the  trot 
fhould  be  fliort ; but,  be  it  ever  fo  fliort,  this  refiftance  is 
fufficient  to  make  this  pace  more  uneafy  than  walking  and 
galloping,  becaufe  in  walking  the  motion  is  more  eafv, 
gentle,  and  the  refiftance  lefs  ; and  in  galloping  there  is 
l'carcely  any  horizontal  refiftance,  which  is  the  only  one 
inconvenient  for  the  rider. 

Walking,  trotting,  and  galloping,  are  the  moft  ufual 
natural  paces  ; but  fome  horfes  have  another  natural  pace, 
called  the  amble,  which  is  very  different  from  the  three 
others,  and  at  the  firft  glance  of  the  eye,  appears  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  mechanics,  and  extremely  fatiguing  to  the 
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animal,  though  the  quicknefs  of  motion  is  not  fo  great  as 
in  galloping,  or  trotting  hard.  In  this  pace  the  foot  of 
the  horfe  grazes  the  grounJ  Hill  more  than  in  walking,  and 
each  Hep  is  much  longer.  But  the  molt  remarkable  cir- 
cumHance  is,  that  the  two  legs  on  the  fame  fide,  fet  off 
at  the  fame  time  to  make  a Hep,  and  afterwards  the  two 
other  legs  move  at  the  lame  time  to  make  another,  fo  that 
each  fide  of  the  body  alternately  is  without  fupport,  and 
there  is  no  equilibrium  maintained  between  the  one  or 
the  other  ; it  is  therefore  only  from  his  almort  grazing  the 
earth,  and  the  quick  alternate  motion,  that  he  can  fupport 
himfelf  in  this  pace.  There  is  in  the  amble,  as  well  as 
in  the  trot,  but  two  times  in  the  motion  ; and  all  the  dif- 
ference is,  that  in  the  trot  the  two  legs  which  go  together 
are  oppofite,  in  a diagonal  line:  inHead  of  which,  in  the 
amble,  the  two  legs  on  the  fame  fide  go  together:  this 
pace,  is  very  eafy  for  the  rider,  as  it  has  not  the  jolting  of 
the  trot,  which  is  occalioned  from  the  refiflance  the  fore 
'leg  meats  with  when  the  hind  leg  rifes ; becaufe,  in  the 
amble,  the  fore  leg  rifes  at  the  fame  time  with  the  hind  leo- 
on  the  fame  fide  : inHead  of  which,  in  trotting  the  fore  let- 
on  the  fame  fide,  reds  and  aflifls  the  impulfe  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  hind  leg  is  in  motion. 

The  horfe,  of  all  animals,  is  that  which,  with  great 
Hature,  has  the  moH  complete  proportion  and  elegance  in 
every  part  of  the  body  ; and  compared  with  every  other 
animal  he  appears  fuperior  in  thefe  refpe&s.  The  great 
length  of  the  jaws  is  the  principal  caufe  of  the  difference 
between  the  heads  of  quadrupeds,  and  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies  ; it  is  alfo,  the  moH  ignoble  mark  of  all  ; yet,  though 
the  jaws  of  the  horfe  are  very  long,  he  has  not,  like  the 
afs,  an  air  of  imbecility,  or  oMIupidity,  like  the  ox. 
The  regularity  of  the  proportions  of  his  head,  on  the  con- 
trary, gives  him  an  air  of  fprightlinefs,  which  is  well  fup- 
ported  by  the  beauty  of  his  ched.  The  horfe  feems  de- 
lirous  of  raffing  himfelf  above  his  Hate  of  a quadruped,  by 
holding  up  his  head,  and  in  this  noble  attitude  he  looks  man 
in  the  face  ; his  eyes  are  lively  and  large,  his  ears  well 
made,  and  of  a juit  proportion,  without  being  fhort  like 
thofe  of  the  bull,  or  too  long  like  thofe  of  the  afs;  his 
mane  fuits  well  his  head,  ornaments  his  neck,  and  gives 
him  an  air  of  Hrength  and  haughtinefs  ; his  long  bulhy  tail 
covers  and  terminates  advantageoufly  the  extremities  of  his 
. body,  far  different  from  the  ihort  tails  of  the  Hag,  the  ele- 
phant, &c.  and  the  naked  tails  ot  the  als,  the  camel,  the 
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rhinocerous,  &c.  The  tail  of  the  horfe  is  formed  of  long, 
thick  hair,  which  feems  to  come  from  the  rump,  becaufe 
the  flump  from  which  it  grows  is  very  fhort  ; he  cannot 
raife  his  tail  like  the  lion,  but  it  fuits  him  better  hanging 
down,  as  he  can  move  it  Tideways  ; it  is  very  ufeful  to  him 
to  drive  away  the  flies  which  incommode  him,  for  though 
his  Ikin  is  very  hard,  and  is  every  where  furnifhed  with  a 
clofe  thick  coat,  it  is,  notwithftanding,  extremely  fenflble. 

The  head  of  a well  proportioned  horfe  fhould  be  learr 
and  fmall,  without  being  too  long  ; the  ears  at  a moderate 
diflance,  fmall,  ftraight,  immoveable,  narrow,  thin,  and 
well-placed  on  the  top  of  the  head  ; the  forehead  narrow, 
and  a little  convex  ; the  hollows  filled  up,  the  eye-lids 
thin,  the  eyes  clear,  lively,  full  of  fire,  rather  large,  and 
projecting  from  the  head,  the  pupil  large,  the  nether  jaw 
thin,  the  nofe  a little  aquiline,  the  noftrils  large  and  open, 
the  partition  of  the  nofe,  and  the  lips  thin,  the  mouth  of 
a moderate  width,  the  withers  raifed  and  doping,  the  fhoul- 
ders  thin,  flat,  and  not  confined,  the  back  equal,  even, 
and  inienfibly  arched  lengthways,  and  raifed  on  each  fide 
of  the  fpine,  which  fhould  appear  indented  ; the  flanks 
full  and  fhort,  the  rump  round  and  flefhy,  the  haunches 
well  covered  with  hair,  the  flump  of  the  tail  thick  and  firm, 
the  fore-legs  and  thighs  thick  and  flefhy,  the  knee  round 
before,  the  houghs  large  and  rounded,  the  finew  loofe,  the 
joint  next  the  foot  fmall,  the  fetlock  not  thickly  covered 
'with  hair,  the  pattern  large,  and  of  a middling  length,  the 
coronet  rather  raifed,  the  hoof  black,  fmooth,  fhining,  and 
hio-h,  the  quarters  round,  the  heels  wide  and  moderately 
raifed,  the  frog  fmall  and  thin,  and  the  foie  thick  and  hol- 


low. 

But  there  are  few  horfes  in  which  this  aflemblage  of 
perfection  is  to  be  found  : the  eyes  are  fubjeefl  to  many 
complaints,  which  are  fometimes  difficult  to  be  known. 
In  a healthy  eye,  we  ought  to  fee  through  the  cornea  two 
or  three  fpots  of  the  colour  of  foot,  above  the  pupil  : 
to  lee  thefe  fpots,  the  cornea  muff;  be  clear,  clean,  and 
tranfparent  ; if  it  appears  double,  or  of  a bad  colour,  the 
eye  is  not  good  : a fmall,  long,  and  ftraight  pupil,  encom- 
paflfed  with  a white  circle,  is  alfo  a bad  lign  ; and  when  it 
is  of  a blueifh-green  colour,  the  eye  is  certainly  bad,  and 

the  fight  dull. 

It  is  very  eafy  to  judge  of  tne  natural  and  actual  itate  or 
the  animal  by  the  motion  of  his  ears;  when  he  walks,  he 

fhould  proiea  forwards  tire  points  of  his  ears ; a jaded 
1 J horfe 
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ht)rfe  carries  his  ears  low;  thofe  which  are  (pirited  and 
mifchievous,  alternately  carry  one  of  their  ears  forwards 
and  one  backwards ; they  all  carry  their  ears  on  that  fide 
from  which  they  hear  any  noife,  and  when  any  one  ftrikes 
them  on  the  back,  or  on  the  rump,  they  turn  their  ears  back. 
Horfes  which  have  the  eyes  deep  funk  in  the  head,  or  one 
fmaller  than  the  other,  have  ufually  a bad  fight ; thofe 
which  have  the  mouth  dry,  are  hot  of  fo  healthy  a tem- 
perament as  thofe  which  have  the  mouth  moift,  and  make 
the  bridle  frothy.  A faddle  horfe  ought  to  have  the  (houl- 
ders  flat,  moveable,  and  not  very  flefhy ; the  draft  horfe, 
on  the  contrary,  fhould  have  them  flat,  round,  and  brawny  : 
if,  notwithftanding,  the  fhoulders  of  a faddle  horfe  are  too 
thin,  and  the  bones  Ihew  themfelves  through  the  (kin,  it  is 
a defedf  which  (hews  the  fhoulders  are  not  free,  and  con- 
fequently  the  horfe  cannot  bear  fatigue.  Another  fiuft  of 
a faddle  horfe  is,  to  have  the  cheft  project  too  forward,  and 
the  fore  legs  drawn  too  much  back,  becaufe  he  is  apt  to 
reft  on  the  hand  in  galloping,  and  even  to  (tumble  and  fall: 
the  length  of  the  legs  (hould  be  proportionable  to  the  height 
of  the  horfe ; when  the  fore  legs  are  too  long  he  is  not  fure 
footed,  if  they  are  too  (hort,  he  is  too  heavy  in  the  hand  : 
it  is  a remark  that  mares  are  more  liable  than  hcrfes  to  be 
fhort-legged,  and  that  horfes  in  general  have  the  legs  thicker 
than  mares  or  geldings. 

One  of  the  moft  important  things  to  be  known,  is  the 
age  of  the  horfe  : it  is  from  the  teeth  that  we  obtain  the 
moft  certain  knowledge  of  their  age;  the  horfe  has  forty  ; 
twenty-four  grinders,  four  eye  teeth,  and  twelve  incifive 
teeth  ; mares  have  no  eye  teeth,  or  if  they  have  them  they 
are  very  (hort : the  grinders  are  not  inftrumental  to  the 
knowledge  of  their  age,  we  form  our  judgment  from  the 
front  and  eyeteeth.  The  twelve  front  teeth  begin  to  (hew 
themfelves  fifteen  days  after  the  birth  of  the  foal,  thefe 
firft  teeth  are  round,  (hort,  not  ftrong,  and  drop  out  at 
different  times,  in  order  to  make  room  for  others  : at  two 
years  and  a half  the  four  front  middle  teeth  drop  out  the 
hrft,  two  at  top  and  two  at  bottom  ; a year  after  four 
others  fall  out,  one  on  each  fide  of  thole  which  are  already 
replaced  ; at  about  four  years  and  a half,  four  others  diop 
out,  always  on  the  fide  of  thofe  which  have  been  replaced, 
thefe  four  laft  milk  teeth  are  replaced  by  four  others, 
which  do  not  grow  near  fo  fall:  as  thofe  which  replaced  the 
firft  eight ; and  thefe  four  laft  teeth  which  are  called  the 
wedges,  and  which  replace  the  four  laft  milk  teeth,  are  thofe 
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bv  which  we  know  the  age  of  an  horfe  ; thefe  are  eafily 
known,  fince  they  are  the  third  as  well  at  top  as  at  bottom, 
beginning  to  count  from  the  middle-cf  the  extremity  of  the 
jaw  ; thel'e  teeth  are  hollow  and  have  a black  mark  in  then 
concavity ; at  four  years  and  a half,  or  five  years  old,  they 
fcarcely  proiea  beyond  the  gums,  and  the  hollow  is  plainly 
feen ; at  fix  years  and  a half  it  begins  to  fill  up,  the  mark 
alfo  begins  to  diminifh  and  grow  narrower,  and  lo  continues 
till  feven  years  and  a half  or  eight  years,  when  the  hollow 
is  entirely  filled  up  and  the  black  mark  effaced  : after  the 
animal  has  attained  eight  years,  as  thefe  teeth  do  not  give 
further  information  of  the  age,  we  generally  judge  by  the 
eye  teeth  or  tufks  ; thefe  four  teeth  are  placed  at  the  fide  o. 
thofe  which  I have  juft  now  been  fpeaking  of  ; the  eye 
teeth,  as  well  as  the  grinders,  are  not  preceded  by  others 
which  fall  out,  thofe  of  the  inferior  jaw  ufually  come  out 
firft  at  three  years  and  a half,  and  the  two  of  the  upper  jaw 
at  four  years,  and  till  they  are  fix  years  old  they  are  very 
fharp;  at  ten  years  old  the  upper  ones  appear  already  blunt, 
worn  and  long,  becaufe  they  are  bare,  the  gum  wearing 
away  with  age,  and  the  more  they  are  worn  away  the  more 
aged  the  horfe  is : from  ten  till  thirteen  or  fourteen  years, 
there  is  hardly  any  indication  of  the  age,  but  then  font., 
hairs  on  the  eye-brows  begin  to  grow  white  ; but  this  in- 
dication is  equivocal,  fince  it  has  been  remarked  that  horfes 
engendered  from  old  ftallions  and  old  mares  have  the  ha,r 
white  on  the  eye-brows  at  ten  years  old  There  are  alfo 
borfes  whofe  teeth  are  fo  hard  that  they  do  not  wear,  and 
upon  which  the  black  mark  fubfifts,  and  is  never  effaced  ; 
and  others  which  have  the  mark  in  the  mouth  as  long  as 
they  live.  We  may  alfo  know,  though  with  lefs  precifion, 
theXage  of  a horfe  by  the  ridges  of  the  palate,  which  are  ef- 

LP3Tma0rked,aSthat  ftuds  fituated  in  dry  and 
light  countries  produce  good-tempered,  fwift,  and  vigorous 
horfes,  with  nervous  legs  and  hard  hoofs ; while  on  the 
other  hand,  thofe  which  arc  bred  in  damp  places,  and  in 
fat  pafturage,  have  generally  the  head  large  ^d  heavy  the 
lees  thick,  the  hoefs  foft,  and  the  feet  flat.  This  ditterence 
arffe  from  the  climate  and  food,  which  may  be  eafily  un- 
derftood  • but,  what  is  more  difficult  to  be  comprehended, 
and  what  is  ftill  more  effential  than  any  thing  that  has  been 
fifid  U the  ncccffity  of  always  eroding  or  mixing  the  breed, 
if  we  would  prevent  their  degenerating.  Mar„ 
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Mares  ufually  go  with  foal  eleven  months  and  fome 
days  ; they  will  breed  commonly  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years,  and  the  more  vigorous  longer  than  eighteen 
years. 

The  duration  of  the  life  of  horfes,  is  like  that  of  every 
other  fpecies  of  animals,  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  their 
growth.  Man,  who  is  above  fourteen  years  in  growing, 
lives  fix  or  leven  times  as  long,  that  is  to  fay,  ninety  or  a 
hundred  years.  The  horfe,  who  attains  his  full  growth  in 
four  years,  lives  fix  or  feven  times  as  long,  that  is  to  fay, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  There  are  fo  few  examples  to 
contradict  this  rule,  that  we  Ihould  not  even  regard  them 
as  exceptions  from  which  we  may  draw  any  precedents  ; and 
as  robuft  horfes  are  at  their  entire  growth  in  lefs  time  than 
delicate  ones,  they  alfo  live  lefs  time,  and  at  fifteen  years 
of  age  are  old. 

The  Arabian  horfes  are  the  handfomefl  known  in  Europe, 
they  are  larger  and  plumper  than  thofe  of  Barbary,  and 
equally  well-fhaped,  but  as  they  are  not  often  brought  into 
this  country,  riding-maftcrs  are  not  able  to  give  an  exaCf  ac- 
count of  their  perfections  and  defeCts. 

The  horfes  of  Barbary  are  more  common  ; they  are  fre- 
quently negligent  in  their  paces,  and  mull  be  often  remind- 
ed : they  are  very  fwift  and  ftrong,  very  light,  and  very  fit 
for  hunting.  Thefe  horfes  feem  the  molt  proper  to  breed 
from ; it  is  only  to  be  wifhed  that  they  were  of  larger  Ma- 
ture, as  they  feldom  exceed  four  feet  eight  inches  high. 

The  Turkilh  horfes  are  not  fo  well-proportioned  as  thofe 
of  Barbary  : they  will,  however,  travel  a great  way,  and 
are  long  winded  : this  is  not  furprifing,  if  we  do  but  con- 
iider,  that  in  warm  countries,  the  bones  of  animals  are  harder 
than  in  cold  climates ; and  it  is  for  this  reafon,  that  they 
have  more  ftrength  in  the  le2;s. 

The  Spanifh  horfes,  hold  the  fecond  rank  after  thofe  of 
Barbary ; thofe  of  a handfome  breed  are  plump,  well-coated, 
and  low  of-  ftature;  they  alfo  ufe  much  motion  in  their  car- 
riage, and  have  great  fupplenefs,  fpirit  and  pride;  their  hair 
is  ufually  black,  or  of  a bay  chefnut  colour,  though  there  are 
fome  of  ah  colours,  and  it  is  but  feldom  that  they  have  white 
legs  and  nofes.  1 he  Spaniards,  who  have  an  averfion  to 
theie  marks,  never  breed  from  horfes  that  have  them,  chuf- 
ing  only  a ftar  in  the  forehead. 

T he  handlomeft  Englifh  horfes  have  in  their  conforma- 
tion great  refemblance  to  thofe  of  Arabia  and  Barbary,  from 
which,  in  faCt,  they  are  bred  ; they  are  frequently  five  feet 
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hiah,  and  above  ; they  are  of  all  colours,  and  have  ali 
kinds  of  marks  ; they  are  generally  ftrong,  vigorous,  bold, 
capable  of  great  fatigue,  and  excellent  for  hunting  and 
courfing. 

The  horfes  of  Italy  were  formerly-  much  handfomer  than 
they  are  at  prefent,  beGaufe  the  breed  for  fome  time  has 
been  negledled,  notwithstanding  there  are  fttll  fome  hand- 
feme  Neapolitan  horfes,  efpecially  draught-horfes  ; but,  in 
General,  they  have  the  head  large,  and  the  cheft  thick  ; they 
are  alfo  untrafiable.  Thefe  defeds,  however,  are  com- 
penfated  by  their  noble  form,  their  ftatelinefs,  and  the 
beauty  of  their  motions. 

The  Danifh  horfes  are  fb  handfome  in  their  form,  and  fa 
beautiful*  m their  coats,' that-  they  are  preferred  to  all  others 
for  putting  into  carriages  ; they  are  of  all  colours,  and  even 
of  fome  lingular  ones,  as  pied;  and  horfes  fpotted  like  tygers 

are  found  no  where  but  in  Denmark. 

In  Germany  we  meet  with  very  handfome  horfes ; bur 
they  are  generally  heavy  and  Short-breathed.  The  HuSTars 
and  Hungarians  fplit  their  noftrils,  with  a view,  they  fay, 
of  giving- them  more  breath,  and  alfo  to  hinder  their  neigh- 
ing in  battles  The  FlemiSh  horfes  are  greatly  inferior  to 
thofc  of  Holland : they  have  almoft  all  large  heads,  flat  feet, 
and  are  fubjedf  to  humours  in  the  eyes;  and  thefe  two  laft 
are  effential  defeats  in  coach-horfes. 

According  to  Marmol,  the  Arabian  horfes  are  defeended 
from  the  wild  horfes  of  the  defarts  of  Arabia,  of  which,  in 
ancient  times,  large  Sluds  were  formed,  which  have  multi- 
plied fo  much,  that  all  Afia  and  Africa  are  full  of  them  : they 
are  fo  fvvift,  that  fome  will  outftrip  the  very  oftriches  m 
their  courfe.  The  Arabians  of  the  Defart,  and  the  people 
of  Lybia,  breed  a great  number  of  thefe  horfes  for  hunting, 
but  neither  ufe  them  in  travelling  nor  in  their  wars  ; they 
fend  them  to  paflure  whilfi  there  is  grafs  for  them  ; and 
when  that  fails,  they  feed  them  only  with  dates  and  camel’s 
milk,  which  make  them  nervous,,  nimble  and  lean.  They 
lay  fnares  for  the  wild  horfes,  and  eat  the  flefli  of  the  young 
ones,  which  they  affirm  is  very  delicate  food.  Thefe  wild 
horfes  are  fmaller  than  the  tame  ones,  and  are  commonly 
afh-coloured,  though  there  are  alfo  fome  white  ones,  and 
the  mane  and  the  hair  of  the  tail  is  Short  and  frizzled. 

Let  an  Arabian  be  ever  fo  poor,  he  has  horfes.  They 
ufually  mount  the  mares,  experience  having  taught  them 
that  they  bear  fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirib,  better  than 
horfes  ; they  are  alfo  lefs  vicious.  1 hey  ufe  them  lo  much 
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to  be  together,  that  they  will  remain  ;fo  in  great  numbers 
for  days  together,  left  to  themfelves,  without  doing  the  lea# 
harm  to  eqch  other.  The  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  do  not 
appro.ve  of  mares ; and  the  Arabians  fell  them  the  horfes 
which  they  do  not  keep  for  flail ions.  They  have  Iona  pre- 
ferved,  with  great  care,  the  breed  of  their  horfes  ; they 
know  their  generations,  alliances.,  and  all  their  genealogy, 
and  diflinguifh  the  breeds  by  different  names.  The  loweft 
price  for  a mare  of  the  firft  clafs,  is  from  one  hundred,  to 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds  iterling.  As  the  Arabians 
have  only  a tent  for  their  boufe,  this  tent  ferves  them  alfo 
for  a liable.  1 he  mare,  colt,  bufband,  wife,  and  children, 
lie  promifcuouily  together;  and  the  little  children  will  lie 
on  the  body  and  neck  of  the  mare  and  colt,  without  thefe 
animals  incommoding  or  doing  them  the  lealf  injury. 
Thefe  mares  are  fo  accuflomed  to  live  in  this  familiarity, 
that  they  will  fuffer  any  kind  of  play.  The  Arabians  treat 
.them  kindly,  talk  and  reaion  with  them,  and  take  great 
care  of  them,  always  let  them  walk,  and  never  ufe  the  fpur 
without  neceflity;  whence,  as  foon  as  they  feel  their  flank 
tickled  with  the  ltirrup-iron,  they  fet  out  immediately  with 
incredible  fwiftnefs,  and  leap  hedges  and  ditches,  with  as 
much  agility  as  fo  many  does  ; and  if  their  rider  happens  to 
fall,  they  are  (o  well  broken,  that  they  will  flop  fbort  even 
in.  the  moll  rapid  gallop.  All  Arabian  horfes  are  of  a 
middling  fize,  very  eafy  in  their  manner,  and  rather  thin 
than  fat;  they  are  dreiled  morning  and  evenina  regularly, 
with  fo  much  care,  that  npt  the  fmallefl  fpot  is  left  on  their 
Kins  ; their  legs  are  alio  wafhed,  and  their  mane  and  tail 
are  let. grow  long,  and  leldom  combed,  to  avoid  breaking 
the  hairs.  They  have  nothing  given  them  to  eat  all  day! 
and  feldom  are  allowed  to  drink  above  two  or  three  times  - 
at  funfet  a bag  is  faflened  round  their  heads,  in  which  is 
about  half  a bufhel  of.  very  clean  barley.  Thefe  horfes, 
t here i ore,  eat  only  during  the  night;  and  the  bag  is  not 
-a^en  fropi  them  till  the  next  morning,  when  alfis  eaten 
up  ; and,  in  the  month  of  March,  when  the  grafs  is  toler- 
ably high,  they  are  turned  out  to  paflure.  As  foon  as  the 
IS  Pa  } they  a: e taken  agaip  from  paflure,  and  have 
neither  grafs  nor  oats  all  the  reft  of  the  year,  and  Itraw  but 
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ieldom,  barley  being  their  only  food, 
colts  is  cut  as  foon  as  they  are  a year  or 

old,  in  order  to  make  it  grow  thick  and 
mount  them  at  two 
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months 
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-.melt,  till  tars  age  they  put  neither  fuddle  nor  bridle  on 
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them  •,  and  every  day,  from  morning  till  night,  all  the 
Arabian  horfes  dand  faddled  at  the  door  of  the  tent. 

The  breed  of  thefe  horfes  is  difperfed  in  Barbary,  among 
the  Moors,  and  even  among  the  Negroes  of  the  river  Gam- 
bia  and  Senegal  ; the  lords  of  the  country  have  fome  which 
are  of  uncommon  beauty.  Indead  of  barley  or  oats,  they 
give  them  maize  reduced  to  flour,  which  they  mix  with  milk, 
when  they  are  inclined  to  fatten  them  ; and  in  this  hot  cli- 
mate they  feldom  let  them  drink.  . , . 

The  Tartars  live  with  their  horfes  nearly  in  tne  lame 
manner  as  the  Arabians  do.  When  they  are  about  feven 
or  eight  months  old,  the  young  children  mount  them,  and 
make  them  walk  and  gallop  a little  way  by  turns ; they 
thus  break  them  by  degrees,  and  oblige  them  to  undergo 
long  fadings  ; but  they  never  mount  them  for  racing  oi 
hunting  till  they  are  fix  or  feven  years  old,  and  then  make 
them  fupport  incredible  fatigue,  fuch  as  travelling  two  or 
three  days  together  without  dopping,  pafling  four  or  five 
without  any  other  food  than  a handful  of  grafs  every  eight 
hours,  and  alio  inure  them  to  go  twenty-four  witnout 
drinking.  Thefe  horfes,  which  appear,  and  which  are  in 
reality,&fo  robud  in  their  own  country,  become  enfeebled, 
and  are  foon  good  for  nothing,  when  tranfported  to  China 
or  the  Indies;  but  they  fucceed  better  in  Perfia  and  Turkey . 
In  Lefler  Tartary  they  have  alfo  a breed  of  fmall  horles, 
which  are  in  fuch  edimation,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to 
fell  them  to  foreigners.  Thefe  horfes  have  all  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  thofe  of  Great  Tartary,  which  fhews 
how  much  the  fame  manners,  and  the  fame  education,  give 
the  fame  difpofition  to  thefe  animals.  l here  are  alio  in 
Circaflia,  and  in  Mingrelia,  many  horfes  which  are  even 
handfomer  than  thofe  of  Tartary;  there  are  alfo  found  fome 
handfome  horfes  in  the  Ukraine,  Walachia,  Poland  and 
Sweden  ; but  we  have  no  particular  account  of  their  qua  \- 

ties  and  defeats.  . . , , , r 

When  the  horfe  is  impadioned  with  love,  defire,  or  app 

tite  he  (hews  his  teeth,  and  feems  to  laugh ; he  lhews  them 
alfo’ when  he  is  angry,  and  would  bite;  he  fometimes  puts 
out  his  tongue  to  lick,  but  lefs  frequently  than  the  ox,  who 
licks  much  more  than  the  horfe,  and  who,  notwithdanding* 
is  lefs  fendble  to  caredes. 

The  horfe  alfo  remembers  ill  treatment  much  longer, 
and  is  fooner  rebuffed  than  the  ox ; his  natural  (pint  and 
coinage  are  fuch,  that,  when  he  finds  more  is  expected  fiom 
him  than  he  is  able  to  perform,  he  grows  angry,  and  wd 
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not  endeavour  ; inftead  of  which,  the  ox,  who  is  ilow  and 
idle,  exerts  himfelf,  and  is  more  eafily  tired. 

The  horfe  ileeps  much  lefs  than  man  ; for  when  he  is  in 
health,  he  does  not  reft  more  than  two  or  three  hours  to- 
gether ; he  then  gets  up  to  eat ; and  when  he  has  been  too 
much  fatigued,  he  lies  down  a fecond  time,  after  having 
eaten  ; but,  on  the  whole,  he  does  not  deep  more  than 
three  or  four  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  There  are  even 
fome  horfes  who  never  lie  down,  but  deep  (landing.  It  has 
alfo  been  remarked,  that  geldings  deep  oftener  and  longer 
than  horfes. 

Quadrupeds  do  not  all  drink  in  the  fame  manner,  though 
they  are  all  equally  obliged  to  feek  with  the  head  for  the 
liquor,  which  they  cannot  get  any  other  way,  excepting  the 
monkey,  and  fome  others  that  have  hands,  and  confe- 
quently  drink  like  men,  when  a vafe  or  glals  is  given  them 
which  they  can  hold  ; for  they  carry  it  to  their  mouths, 
inclining  the  head,  throwing  down  the  liquor,  and  fwal- 
lowing  it  by  the  dmple  motion  of  deglutition.  Man  ufually 
drinks  in  the  fame  manner,  becaufe  it  is  mod  convenient. 
Mod  quadrupeds  alfo  choofe  that  mode  which  is  moft  agree- 
able to  them,  and  conftantly  follow  it.  The  dog,  whofe 
mouth  is  very  large,  and  the  tongue  long  and  thin,  drinks 
lapping;  that  is,  by  licking  the  liquor,  and  forming  with 
the  tongue  a kind  of  cup  or  fcoop,  which  dlls  each  time 
with  a tolerable  quantity  of  liquor  ; and  this  mode  he 
prefers  to  that  of  wetting  the  nofe.  The  horfe,  on  the 
contrary,  whofe  mouth  is  fmall,  and  whofe  tongue  is  too 
(hort  and  thick  to  fcoop  it  up,  and  who  always  drinks  with 
more  avidity  than  he  eats,  dips  the  mouth  and  nofe  quickly 
and  deeply  into  the  water,  which  he  fwallows  largely  by 
the  fimple  motion  of  deglutition  ; but  this  forces  him  to 
drink  without  fetching  his  breath  ; whilft  the  dog  breathes 
at  his  eafe  while  he  is  drinking.  Horfes  therefore  (hould 
be  fuftered  to  take  feveral  draughts,  efpecially  after  run- 
ning, when  refpiration  is  fhort  and  quick.  They  (hould 
not  be  fuftered  to  drink  the  water  too  cold,  becaufe  that, 
independently  of  the  cholic,  which  cold  water  frequently 
occafions,  it  fometimes  happens  alfo,  from  the  neceftity 
they  are  in  of  dipping  the  nofe  into  the  water,  that  they 
catch  cold,  which  often  lays  the  foundation  of  a diforder 
called  the  glanders,  the  moft  formidable  of  all  to  that 
fpecies  of  animal ; for  it  is  known,  that  the  feat  of  the 
glanders  is  in  the  pituitary  membrane,  and  that  it  is  confe- 
quently  a real  cold,  which  caufes  an  inflammation  in  this 
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membrane  ; and  travellers,  who  give  us  a detail  of  the  ma- 
ladies of  horfes  in  warm  climates,  as  in  Arabia,  Perfia, 
and  Barbary,  do  not  fay  that  the  glanders  are  fo  frequent 
there  as  in  cold  climates.  It  is  from  this  that  the  conjec- 
ture arifes,  that  this  malady  is  occafioned  by  the  coldnels 
of  the  water,  becaufe  thefe  animals  are  obliged  to  dip  and 
keep  the  nofe  and  noftrils  a confiderable  time  under  water, 
which  would  be  prevented  by  never  giving  it  to  them  cold, 
and  by  always  wiping  the  noftrils  after  they  have  drank. 
Aides,  who  fear  the  cold  more  than  horfes,  and  who  re- 
femble  them  fo  ftrongly  in  the  interior  ftruCture,  are,  not- 
withftanding,  not  fo  fubject  to  the  glanders  ; which  may 
poftibly  happen  from  their  drinking  in  a different  manner 
from  horfes;  for,  inftead  of  dipping  the  mouth  and  nofe 
deeply  into  the  water,  they  fcarcely  touch  it  with  their 

lips.  . 

I fli all  not  fpeak  of  the  other  difeafes  of  horfes  ; it 
would  extend  this  Natural  Hiftory  too  much  to  join  to  the 
hi  (lory  of  an  animal  that  of  its  diforders  : nevertheless,  I 
cannot  leave  the  hiftory  of  the  horfe,  without  regretting 
that  the  health  of  this  ufeful  animal  fhould  have  been 
hitherto  abandoned  to  the  care,  and  too  frequently  abfurd 
praCtice  of  ignorant  people.  The  branch  of  phyfic  which 
the  ancients  called  Veterinarian,  is  at  prelent  fcaicely 
known  but  by  name.  Were  fome  phyfician  to  diiect  his 
views  this  way,  and  make  this  ftudy  his  principal  object, 
he  would  foon  find  it  anfwer  his  purpofe,  both  with  reipeCt 
to  reputation  and  profit.  Inftead  of  degrading  himfelf,  he 
would  render  his  name  illuftrious ; and  this  branch  ot 
phyfic  would  not  be  fo  conjectural  and  difficult  as  the  othci. 
All  caufes  being  more  fimple  in  animals  than  in  man,  the 
difeafes'  ought'  alfo  to  be  lels  complicated,  and  confequcntly 
more  eafily  to  be  guefled  at,  and  treated  with  more  luccefs^ 
without  mentioning  the  entire  liberty  he  would  have  of 
making  experiments  and  finding  out  new  remedies,  and  tne 
ability  of  arriving  without  fear  or  reproach  at  a great 
extent  of  knowledge  of  this  kind,  from  which,  by  analogy, 
might  alfo  be  drawn  inferences  ufeful  to  the  art  of  curing 

mankind. 

The  Ass.  (See  plate  II.)  If  we  confider  this  animal 
with  attention,  he  appears  only  to  be  a horfe  degenerated. 
The  perfedt  ftmilitude  in  the  conformation  of  the  internal 
parts,  and  the  great  refemblance  of  the  body,  legs,  feet, 

and-  the  entire  fktleton,  it,  a fufbeient  foundation  for  thfs 

. ■ !v  opinion  j 
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• we  may  alfo  attribute  thefe  flight  differences  which 
,’nd  between  thefe  two  animals,  to  the  influence  of 


their  (kin,  they  are  consequently  more  anciently  dome  tic. 
Since  all  domeftic  animals  vary  much  more  in  their  colour 
than  wild  ones  of  the  fame  Species;  that  the  greater  number 
of  wild  horfes,  of  which  travellers  Speak,  are  Small  in  their 
Size,  and  have,  like  afles,  the  coat  grey,  and  the  tail  naked 
and  frizzled  at  the  end  ; and,  that  there  are  wild  horfes, 
and  even  domeftic  ones,  which  have  a black  ftripe  on  tne 
back,  and  other  marks,  which  nearly  refemble  both  wild  and 

domeftic  afles. 

A wain,  if  we  confiderthe  difference  of  the  temperament, 
diSpofition  and  manners;  in  a word,  the  organifm  of  thefe 
two  animals,  and,  above  all,  the  impoffibility  of  mixing  the 
breed  to  make  one  common  Ipecies,  or  even  an  intermediate 
Species  which  may  be  renewed,  it  appears  a better-1  ounded 
opinion,  that  thefe  animals  are  of  a Ipecies  equally  ancient, 
and  originally  as  effentially  different  as  they  are  at  prefent  ; 
as  the  afs  differs  materially  from  the  horfe,  in  the  fmallnefs 
of  thefize,laraenefsof  the  head,  length  of  the  ears,  hardnefs 
of  the  (kin,  nakednefs  of  the  tail,  the  form  of  the  rump, 
and  alfo  in  the  voice,  the  appetite,  manner  of  drinking, 
&c.  Do  the  horfe  and  the  afs,  then,  come  originally  from 
the  fame  ftock  ? are  they  of  the  fame  family,  or  not  ? and 
have  they  not  always  been  different  animals? 

Although  we  cannot  demonftrate  that  the  production  of  a 
Species,  by  degeneration,  is  a thing  impofTible  in  nature,  yet 
the  number  of  probabilities  to  the  contrary  is  So  great,  that 
even  philolophically,  we  can  no  longer  doubt  of  it;  for  if 
Some  Specie's  have  been  produced  by  the  degeneration  of 
others,  if  the  Species  of  the  afs  comes  from  the  Species  of 
the  horfe,  this  can  only  have  happened  fuccefiively ; and  by 
degrees  there  would  have  been,  between  the  horfe  and  the 
afs,  a great  number  of  intermediate  animals,  the  fir  ft  of 
which  would  have  differed  but  Slightly  in  its  nature  fiom  the 
horfe,  and  the  latter  would  have  approached  by  degrees  to 
that  of  the  afs  : and  why  do  we  not  fee  the  representatives. 
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the  defcendants  of  thefe  intermediate  fpecies  ? why  do  only 
the  two  extremes  remain? 

I he  afs  is  then  an  afs,  and  not  a horfe  degenerated ; the 
afs  has  a naked  tail  ; he  is  neither  a ftranger,  an  intruder, 
nor  a badard  ; he  has,  like  all  other  animals,  his  family, 
his  fpecies,  and  his  rank;  his  blood  is  pure;  and  although 
his  nobility  is  lefs  illuftrious,  yet  it  is  equally  good,  equally 
ancientwith  that  of  the  horle.  Why,  then,  havewe  fo  much 
contempt  for  this  animal  ; fo  good,  fo  patient,  fo  deady, 
fo  ufeful  ? do  men  carry  their  contempt  even  to  animals, 
thofe  which  ferve  them  fo  well,  and  at  fo  fmall  an  ex- 
pence ? we  bedow  education  on  the  horfe,  take  care  of 
him,  indrudt  him,  and  exercife  him,  whilft  the  afs  is  aban- 
doned to  the  care  of  the  lowed:  fervant,  or  the  tricks  of 
children  ; fo  that,  indead  of  improving,  he  mull  lofe  by  his 
education  ; and  if  there  were  not  a fund  of  good  qualities, 
he  would  certainly  lofe  them  by  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
treated.  He  is  the  may-game  of  the  ruflicks,  who  beat  him 
with  dafFs,  overload  him,  and  make  him  work  beyond  his 
drength.  We  do  not  confider,  that  the  afs  would  be  in 
himfelf,  and  with  refpect  to  us,  the  mod  beautiful,  the  bed- 
formed,  and  mod  didinguifhed  of  animals,  if  there  were  no 
horfe  in  the  world  ; he  is  the  fecond,  inftead  of  being  the 
fird  ; and  it  is  from  that  only,  that  he  appears  to  be  of  no 
value  : the  comparifon  degrades  him  ; we  look  at  him,  and 
give  our  opinions,  not  from  himfelf,  but  comparatively  with 
the  horfe  ; we  forget  that  he  is  an  afs,  that  he  has  all  the 
qualities  of  his  nature,  all  the  gifts  attached  to  his  fpecies; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  we  only  think  of  the  figure  and  qua- 
lities of  the  horfe,  which  are  wanting  in  him,  and  which 
he  ought  not  to  have. 

He  is  naturally  as  humble,  patient,  and  quiet,  as  the 
horfe  is  proud,  ardent,  and  impetuous;  he  differs  with  con- 
dancy,  and  perhaps  with  courage,  chadifement  and  blows; 
he  is  moderate  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his 
food;  he  is  contented  with  the  harded  and  mod  difagreeable 
herbs,  which  the  horfe,  and  other  animals,  will  leave  with 
difdain  ; he  is  very  delicate  with  refpedt  to  his  water,  for 
he  will  drink  none  but  the  cleared,  and  from  rivulets 
which  he  is  acquainted  with  ; he  drinks  as  moderately  as 
he  eats,  and  does  not  put  his  nofe  in  the  water  (through 
fear,  as  fome  fay,  of  the  lhadow  of  his  ears) : as  care  is  not 
taken  to  curry-comb  him,  he  frequently  rolls  himfelf  on 
the  grafs,  thirties,  and  in  the  dud;  and,  without  regarding 
his  load,  he  lays  himfelf  down  to  roll  about  as  often  as  he 
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r,„  and  bv  this  fee  ms  to  reproach  his  matter,  for  the 
little  care  hi  takes  of  him;  for  he  does  not  paddle  about  in 
the  mud  and  in  the  water;  he  even  fears  to  wet  his  feet,  and 
will  turn  out  of  his  road  to  avoid  the  mud-,  his  legs  are  alio 
drier  and  cleaner  than  the  horfe  ; he  is  fufcept.ble  of  edu- 
cation, and  fome  have  been  feen  fuiEciently  dilciplincd  to  be 

made  a (hew  of.  „ . . . , , , 

In  their  earlieft  youth,  they  are  fprightly,  and  even  hand- 

fome ; they  are  light  and  genteel ; but,  either  from  age  or 
bad  treatment,  they  foon  lofe  it,  and  become  flow,  indocile 
and  headftrong.  Pliny  allures  us,  that,  when  they  feparate 
the  mother  from  the  young  one,  Ihe  will  go  through  hie  o 
recover  it.  The  afs  is  alfo  ftrongly  attached  to  his  matter,  - 
notwithftanding  he  is  ufually  ill-treated  ; he  will  fmell  him 
afar  off,  and  can  diftinguifh  him  from  all  other  men;  he 
alfo  knows  the  places  where  he  has  lived,  and  the  ways 
which  he  has  frequented  ; his  eyes  are  good,  and  imel 
acute;  his  ears  are  excellent,  which  has  alio  contributed  to 
his  being  numbered  among  timid  animals,  which  it  is  pre- 
tended have  all  the  hearing  extremely  delicate,  and  the  ears 
long;  when  he  is  overloaded,  he  (hews  it  by  lowering  his 
head  and  bending  down  his  ears ; when  he  is  greatly 
abufed,  he  opens  his  mouth,  and  draws  back  his  lips  in  a 
moft  difagreeable  manner,  which  gives  him  an  air  of  derifion 
and  fcorn  ; if  his  eyes  are  covered  over,  he  remains  motion- 
lefs ; and  when  he  is  laid  down  on  his  fide,  and  his  head  is 
fixed  in  fuch  a manner  that  one  eye  refts  on  the  giound, 
and  that  the  other  is  covered  with  a piece  of  wood  or  nick, 
he  will  remain  in  this  fituation  without  any  motion  or  en- 
deavour to  get  up  : he  walks,  trots,  and  gallops  like  the 
horfe  ; but  all  his  motions  are  fmaller,  and  much  flower  ; 
notwithftanding  he  can  run  with  tolerable  lwiftnefs,  he  can 
gallop  but  a little  way,  and  only  for  a fmall  fpace  of  time  ; 
and  whatever  paces  he  ufes,  if  he  is  hard  prefled,  he  is  loon 
fatigued. 

The  horfe  neighs,  and  the  afs  brays,  which  he  does  by  a 
Ion0-,  difagreeable  and  difeordant  cry.  The  fhe-als  has  the 
voice  clearer  and  fhriller  ; thofe  that  are  gelded,  bray  very 
low  j and,  though  they  feem  to  make  the  fame  efforts,  and 
the  fame  motions  of  the  throat,  yet  their  cry  cannot  be 

heard  far  off.  . r ■ 1 a r u 

Of  all  the  animals  covered  with  hair,  the  afs  is  lealt  lub- 

jeft  to  vermin  ; he  has  never  any  lice,  which  apparently 
proceeds  from  the  hardnefs  and  drynefs  of  the  fkin,  which 

is  certainly  harder  than  in  the  greateft  part  ol  other  qua- 

rupeds ; 
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drupeds  ; .and  it  is  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  he  is  much  Jefs 
lenlible  than  the  horfe,  to  the  whip,  and  the  fling  of  the  flies. 

At  two  years  and  a half  old,  the  firfl  middle  incifive  teeth 
lall  out,  and  afterwards  the  other  incifive  at  the  fide  of  the 
hrit  fall  alfo,  and  are  renewed  at  the  fame  time  and  in  the 
fame  order  as  thofe  of  the  horfe;  the  age  of  the  afs  is  alfo 

known  by  his  teeth  ; the  third  incifive  on  each  fide  afcer- 
tains  it,  as  in  the  horfe, 

The  afs  is  three  or  four  years  in  growing,  and  lives  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  years.  They  fleep  lefs  than  the  horfe,  and 
do  not  he  down  to  fleep,  except  when  quite  tired. 

I heie  aie  among  affes  different  races,  as  amono-  horfes  * 
,bllt  they  are  much  lefs  known,  becaufe  they  have  not  been 
taken  the  fame  care  of,  or  followed  with  the  fame  attention  - 
but  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  came  all  originally  from 
warm  climates.  Ariftotle  affures  us,  that  there  were  none 
in  nis  rune  in  Scythia,  nor  in  the  other  neighbourino- coun- 
tries of  Scythia,  nor  even  in  Gaul,  which,  he  fays,  is  a cold 
climate;  and  he  adds,  that  a cold  climate  either  prevents 
them  from  procreating  their  fpecies,  or  caufes  them  to  de- 
generate ; and  that  this  laft  circumflance  is  the  reafon  that 
they  are  fmall  and  weak  in  Illyria,  Thrace  and  Epirus, 
'i  hey  appear  to  have  come  originally  from  Arabia,  and  to 
have  palled  from  Arabia  into  Egypt,  from  Egypt  into 
Greece,  from  Greece  into  Italy,  from  Italy  into  France, 
rmd  afterwards  into  Germany,  England,  and  laflly  into 
Sweden,  &c.  for  they  are,  in  fa&,  weak  and  fmall  “in  pro- 
portion to  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate. 

The  Latins,  after  the  Greeks,  have  called  the  wild  afs, 
angra  ; which  animal  muff  not  be  confounded,  as  fome  na- 
tural iff  s and  many  travellers  have  done,  with  the  zebra  • of 
which  we  fhall  give  a feparate  hiftory,  becaufe  the  zebra  is 
of  a different  fpecies  from  the  afs.  The  angra,  or  wild  afs, 
js  not  in iped  like  the  zebra,  and  is  not  near  fo  elegant 
in  figure.  Wild  afTes  are  found  in  fome  of  the  iflands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Cerigo  ; there 
are  alfo  many  in  the  Defaris  of  Lybia  and  Numidia;  they 
arc  grey,  and  run  fo  faff,  that  the  horfes  of  Barbary  on lv 
can  beat  them  in  hunting.  When  they  fee  a man,  they 
give  a loud  cry,  turn  themfelves  about,  and  flop,  and  do 
not  attempt  to  fly  till  they  find  he  comes  near  them  ; they 
are  taken  in  fnares  made  with  ropes,  and  go  in  troops  both 
to  pall ur age  and  to  drink  ; their  flefh  is  alfo  eaten.  There 
were  alfo,  in  the  time  of  Marmol,  wild  afTes  in  the  ifland 
of  Sardinia^  but  lefs  than  thofe  of  Africa;  and  Pietro  della 

Valle 
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Valle  favs,  he  has  feen  a wild  afs  at  Baflora,  whofe  figure 
differed  i'n’no  refpea  from  a domeftic  one  ; lie  was  only  of 
a lighter  colour,  and  had,  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  a ftnpe 
of  white  ; he  was  alfo  much  livelier,  and  lighter  in  hunt- 
ing, than  affes  ufually  are.  . . „ . ... 

Neither  affes  nor  horfes  were  originally  found  111  Ameri- 
ca, though  the  climate,  and  efpecially  of  that  part  called 
North  America,  is  as  good  for  them  as  any  other  : thofe 
which  the  Spaniards  have  tranfported  from  Europe,  ana 
which  they  have  left  in  the  \Veft-Indies,  and  on  the 
Continent,  have  greatly  multiplied  ; and  in  fome  parts 
wild  affes  are  found  in  troops,  and  are  taken  in  fnares  like 

wild  horfes. 

The  afs  with  the  mare  produces  large  mules,  and  the 
horfe  with  the  fhe-afs  produces  fmall  mules,  diiiCiing  fiom 
the  firft  in  many  refpeas  ; we  (hall  finifh  the  natural  hiftory 
of  the  afs  with  that  of  its  properties,  and  the  ufes  to  which 
the  animal  may  be  applied. 

As  wild  affes  are  unknown  in  thefe  climates,  we  cannot 
in  reality  fay  whether  the  flefh  is  good  to  eat  ; but  it  is 
certain,  that  the  flefh  of  the  domeftic  afs  is  extremely  bad, 
and  harder  than  that  of  the  horfe.  The  milk  of  the  afs, 
on  the  contrary,  is  an  approved  and  fpecific  remedy  for 
certain  complaints,  and  its  ufe  was  known  from  the  Greeks 
to  us  : that  it  may  be  good  in  its  kind,  we  fhould  choofe 
a young  healthy  fhe-afs,  full  of  flefh,  which  has  lately 
foaled,  and  which  has  not  fince  been  with  the  male  : care 
muft  be  taken  to  feed  her  well  with  hay,  wheat,  and 
grafs,  with  particular  care  not  to  let  the  milk  cool,  and 
not  even  to  expofe  it  to  the  air,  which  will  fpoil  it  in  a little 
time. 

The  fkin  of  the  afs  Is  ufed  for  different  purpofes,  fuch  as 
to  make  drums,  fhoes,  &c.  and  thick  parchment  for  poc- 
ket-books, which  is  flightly  varnifhed  over  : it  is  alfo  of 
affes  fkin  that  the  Orientals  make  the  fagri,  which  we  call 
fhagreen. 

The  afs  is,  perhaps,  with  refpe&  to  himfelf,  the  animal 
which  can  carry  the  greateft  weight;  and  as  it  cofts  but 
little  to  feed  him!,  and  he  fcarcely  requires  any  care,  he  is 
of  great  ufe  in  the  country,  at  the  mill,  &c.  he  alio  ferves 
.,-to  ride  on,  as  all  his  paces  are  gentle,  and  he  ftumbles  lefs 
than  the  horfe  : he  is  frequently  put  to  the  plough  in  coun- 
tries where  the  earth  is  light,  and  his  dung  is  an  excellent 
manure  to  enrich  hard  moift  lands. 
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The  Ox.  (See  plate  II.)  After  man,  thofe  animals 
which  live  on  flefh  only,  are  the  greateft  deftroyers:  they 
are  at  the  fame  time  both  the  enemies  of  nature,  and  the  ri- 
vals of  man.  It  is  only  by  an  attention  always  new,  and 
by  cares  premeditated  and  followed,  that  thefe  flocks,  thefe 
birds,  Sec.  can  be  Iheltered  from  the  fury  of  the  birds  of 
prey,  and  the  carnivorous  wolf,  fox,  weazel,  Sec.  and  it 
is  only  by  a continual  war,  that  he  can  preferve  his  grain, 
fruits,  all  his  fubfiftence,  and  even  his  clothing,  againft 
the  voracity  of  the  rats,  moths,  mites,  &c.  Infers  are 
among  thofe  creatures,  which  do  more  harm  than  good  in 
the  world  ; on  the  contrary,  the  ox,  the  fheep,  and  thofe 
other  animals  which  feed  on  grafs,  are  the  beft,  the  moft 
ufeful,  and  the  moft  valuable  for  man  ; fince  they  not  only 
nourifh  him,  but  confume  and  coft  him  leaft : the  ox,  above 
all  the  reft,  is  the  moft  excellent  in  this  refpedt,  for  he  gives 
as  much  to  the  earth  as  he  takes  from  it,  and  even  enriches 
the  ground  on  which  he  lives  ; inftead  of  which,  the  horfe 
and  the  greateft  part  of  other  animals,  in  a few  years  im- 
poverifh  the  beft  pafture-land. 

That  the  ox  is  not  fo  proper  as  the  horfe,  the  afs,  the 
camel,  Sec.  for  carrying  burthens,  the  form  of  his  back 
and  loins,  is  a demonstration  ; but  the  thicknefs  of  his 
neck,  and  the  broadnefs  of  his  fhoulders  fufKciently  in- 
dicate that  he  is  proper  for  drawing,  and  carrying  the 
yoke ; it  is  alfo,  in  this  manner  that  he  draws  with  the 
moft  advantage,  and  it  is  fingular,  that  this  cuftom  is  not 
general. 

Throughout  fome  provinces  they  oblige  him  to  draw  with 
iiis  horns,  for  which  the  only  reafon  they  give  is,  that  when 
liarnefs  is  fixed  to  his  horns,  he  is  managed  with  more  eafe: 
his  head  is  very  ftrong,  and  he  draws  very  well  in  this  man- 
ner, but  with  much  lefs  advantage  than  when  he  draws 
by  the  fhoulders.  He  feems  to  be  made  on  purpofe  for  the 
plough ; the  fize  of  his  body,  the  flownefs  of  his  motions, 
the  fhortnefs  of  his  legs,  and  even  his  tranquillity  and  pa- 
tience when  he  labours,  feem  to  concur  in  rendering  him 
proper  for  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  more  capable 
than  any  other  of  overcoming  the  conftant  refiftance  that 
the  earth  oppofes  to  his  efforts. 

In  thofe  fpecies  of  animals,  which  man  has  formed  into 
flocks,  and  where  the  multiplication  is  the  principal  ob- 
ject, the  female  is  more  neceflary,  more  ufeful  than  the 
males  the  produce  of  the  cow  is  a benefit  which  grows, 

and 
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and  which  is  renewed  every  inftant,  the  flefh  of  the  calf 
is  healthy  and  delicate;  the  milk  is  the  food  of  children, 
butter  re li  flies  the  greateft  part  of  our  victuals,  and  cheefe 
is  the  common  food  of  the  country-people;  how  many 
poor  families  are,  at  this  time,  reduced  to  live  on  their 
cow  ' Thefe  fame  men  who  every  day,  and  from  morn- 
ino-  tonight,  groan  with  anguilh,  exhaufted  with  continual 
labour,  gain  nothing  from  the  earth  but  black  bread,  and 
are  obliged  to  give  to  others  the  flour,  the  fubftance  of 
their  grain  ; it  is  through  them,  and  not  tor  them,  that 
the  harvefts  are  abundant;  thefe  fame  men  who  breed 
and  multiply  cattle,  who  take  care  of  and  are  conftantly 
occupied  with  them,  dare  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labour,  the  fleth  of  the  beafts  they  are  forbidden  to  eat, 
reduced  as  they  are  by  the  neceflity  of  their  condition, 
that  is  to  fay,  by  the  brutality  of  other  men,  to  live  like 
horfes,  on  barley  and  oats,  or  on  common  herbs,  and  four 
milk. 

At  eighteen  months  old,  the  cow  is  arrived  at  puberty, 
and  the  bull  when  he  arrives  at  two  years ; but  though 
they  can  engender  at  this  age,  it  is  better  to  flay  till  they 
are  three  years  old  before  they  are  fuffered  to  copulate  : 
the  ftrength  of  thefe  animals  is  greateft  from  three  years 
old  till  nine  ; after  this,  neither  cows  nor  bulls  are  fit  for 
any  thing  but  to  fatten  for  the  daughter,  as  at  two  years  of 
age  they  are  almoft  at  their  full  growth  : the  length  of  their 
lives  is  about  fourteen  years,  and  they  feldom  live  longer 
than  fifteen. 

The  dulleft  and  moft  idle  animals  are  not  thofe  which 
fleep  the  founded:,  or  the  longed.  The  ox  deeps,  but 
his  deep  is  ftiort,  and  not  very  found  ; for  he  awakes  at 
the  leaft  noife  : he  ufually  lies  on  his  left  fide,  and  that 
kidney  is  always  larger  and  fatter  than  the  kidney  on  the 
right  fide. 

Oxen,  like  other  domeftic  animals,  differ  in  colour;  but 
red  appears  the  moft  common,  and  the  redder  they  are,  the 
more  they  are  efteemed.  It  is  faid,  that  oxen  of  a bay  co- 
lour laft  longeft;  that  thofe  of  a brown  colour  are  fooner 
fatigued,  and  fhorter  lived  ; that  the  grey,  brindled,  and 
white  are  not  proper  for  work,  and  are  only  fit  to  be  fatted 
for  daughter  ; but  whatever  colour  the  coat  ol  the  ox  is  of, 
it  (hould  be  finning,  thick,  and  foft  to  the  touch  ; tor  if  it 
is  rough  and  uneven,  we  have  reafon  to  think  that  the  ani- 
mal is  not  well,  or  at  leaft,  that  he  is  not  of  a ftrong  con- 
ftitution, 
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The  ox  fhould  only  be  worked  from  three  years  old  to 
ten  ; and  it  is  proper  to  take  him  then  from  the  plough, 
in  order  to  fatten  and  fell  him,  as  the  flelh  will  be  better 
than  if  he  be  kept  longer.  The  age  of  this  animal  is 
known  by  his  teeth  and  horns.  The  firft  front  teeth  fall 
out  when  he  is  ten  months  old,  and  are  replaced  by  others 
which  are  larger  and  not  fo  white  : at  fixteen  months  thofe 
on  each  fide  of  the  middle  teeth  drop  out,  and  are  re- 
placed by  others  ; and  at  three  years  old,  all  the  incifive 
teeth  are  renewed  : they  are  then  all  long,  white,  and 
even  ; and,  in  proportion  as  the  ox  advances  in  years,  they 
decay,  and  become  unequal  and  black.  The  horns  fall 
off  at  three  years,  and  thefe  are  replaced  by  other  horns, 
which,  like  the  fecond  teeth,  fall  off  no  more;  only  thofe 
of  the  ox  and  the  cow  grow  larger  and  longer  than  thofe* 
of  the  bull  ; the  growth  of  thefe  fecond  horns  is  not  uni- 
form. The  firft  year,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fourth  year  of 
the  age  of  the  ox,  two  little  pointed  horns  fprout,  which 
are  even,  and  terminate  at  the  head  by  a kind  of  knob; 
the  following  year  this  knob  grows  from  the  head,  pufhed 
out  by  a cylinder  of  horn,  which  forms  and  terminates  aifo 
by  another  knob,  and  fo  on  ; for  as  long  as  the  animal 
lives,  the  horns  grow  : thefe  knobs  become  annular 
knots,  which  are  eafily  to  be  did inguifhed  in  the  horns, 
and  by  which  alfo  the  age  may  be  eafily  known,  by 
reckoning  three  years  for  the  ifrib  knob  next  the  point 
of  the  horn,  and  one  year  more  for  each  of  the  intervals 
between  the  other  knobs. 

The  horfe  eats  night  and  day,  flowly,  but  almoft  con- 
tinually ; the  ox,  on  the  contrary,  eats  quick,  and  takes 
in  a fhort  time  all  the  food  which  he  requires ; after 
which  he  ceafes  eating,  and  lies  down  to  ruminate.  This 
difference  arifts  from  the  different  conformation  of  the 
ftomachs  of  thefe  animals.  The  ox,  of  whofe  ftomachs 
the  two  firft  form  but  one  bag  of  a vaft  capacity,  can  in 
both  of  them,  without  inconvenience,  at  the  fame  time 
receive  grafs,  which  it  afterwards  ruminates  and  digeffs 
at  leifure.  The  horfe,  whofe  ftomach  is  fmall,  and  can  re- 
ceive, but  a fmall  quantity  of  grafs,  is  filled  fucceflively 
in  proportion  as  he  digefts  it,  and  it  paffes  into  the  in- 
teftines,  where  is  performed  the  principal  decompofition  of 
the  food. 

Chewing  the  cud  is  but  a vomiting  without  draining, 
occafioneo  by  the  re-adfion  of  the  firft  ftomach  on  the 
fcod  which  it  contains.  The  ox  fills  the  two  firft  fto- 
machs. 
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machs,  the  paunch,  and  the  bag,  which  is  but  a portion 
of  the  paunch,  as  much  as  he  can.  This  membrane  adts 
with  force  on  the  grafs  which  it  contains  ; it  is  chewed 
but  a little,  and  its  quantity  is  greatly  encreafed  by  fermen- 
tation. Were  the  food  liquid,  this  force  of  contra&ion 
would  occafion  it  to  pafs  by  the  third  ftomach,  which  only 
communicates  with  the  other  by  a narrow  conveyance,  and 
cannot  admit  fuch  dry  food,  or,  at  leaft,  can  only  admit 
the  moifter  parts.  The  food  muft,  therefore,  neceflarily 
pafs  up  again  into  the  oefophagus,  the  orifice  of  which  is 
larger  than  the  orifice  of  the  conduit,  and  the  animal  again 
chews  and  macerates  it,  and  moiftens  it  afrefh  with  its 
faliva  ; he  reduces  it  to  a pafte,  liquid  enough  for  it  to  go 
into  this  conduit,  which  pafTes  into  the  third  ftomach,  where 
it  is  again  macerated  before  it  goes  into  the  fourth  ; and  it 
is  in  this  laft  ftomach  that  the  decompofition  of  the  hay  is 
finifhed,  which  is  reduced  to  a perfedt  mucilage. 

What  chiefly  confirms  the  truth  of  this  explication,  is, 
that  as  long  as  the  animals  fuck,  and  are  fed  with  milk  and 
other  liquid  aliments,  they  do  not  chew  the  cud  ; and 
that  they  chew  the  cud  much  more  in  winter,  when  they 
are  fed  with  dry  food,  than  in  fummer,  when  they  eat  tender 
grafs. 

Good  milk  is  neither  too  thick,  nor  too  thin  ; its  con- 
ftftence  fhould  be  fuch,  that  when  we  take  a drop,  it  fhould 
preferve  its  roundnefs  without  running,  and  in  colour  it 
fhould  be  of  a beautiful  white  : that  which  is  inclinable 
to  blue  or  yellow  is  not  good  ; its  tafte  fhould  be  fweer, 
without  any  bitternefs  or  fournefs  ; it  is  beft  during  the 
month  of  May,  and  during  the  fummer  ; and  milk  is  never 
perfedfly  good  but  when  the  cow  is  of  a proper  age,  and  in 
good  health.  The  milk  of  young  heifers  is  too  thick,  that 
of  old  cows  during  the  winter  is  alfo  too  thick.  The  milk 
of  cows  which  are  hot,  is  not  good,  any  more  than  that  of 
a cow  which  is  near  her  time,  or  which  has  lately  calved. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  ftomach  of  the  calf  which  fuck?, 
there  are  clots  of  curdled  milk;  thefe  clots  of  milk  dried  in 
the  air,  f'erve  to  make  rennet,  and  the  longer  it  is  kept,  the 
better  it  is,  and  it  requires  but  a fmall  quantity  to  make  a 
large  quantity  of  cheefe. 

Bulls,  cows,  and  oxen,  are  very  apt  to  lick  themfelves, 
but  moftly  when  they  are  quiet  and  at  reft  ; and  as  it  is 
thought  that  it  prevents  their  fattening,  it  is  ufual  to  rub 
all  the  parts  of  their  bodies  which  they  can  touch  with  their 
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dung.  When  this  precaution  is  not  taken,  they  raife  up 
the  hair  of  their  coats  with  their  tongues,  which  are  very 
rough,  and  they  fwallow  this  hair  in  large  quantities.  As 
this  fubftance  cannot  digeft,  it  remains  in  the  ftomach,  and 
forms  round,  fmooth  halls,  which  are  fometimes  of  fo  con- 
iiderable  a fize.  that  they  incommode  them,  and  prevent 
their  digeftion,  by  remaining  in  the  ifomach.  I hefe  knobs 
in  time  get  covered  with  a brown  cruft,  which  is  fomewhat 
hard;  it  is,  notwithftanding,  only  a thick  mucilage,  which, 
by  rubbing  and  co-a£fion,  becomes  hard  and  ftiining  ; it 
is  never  found  any  where  but  in  the  paunch,  and  if  any 
of  the  hair  gets  into  the  other  ftomachs,  it  does  not  remain 
any  more  than  in  the  bowels,  but  feems  to  pafs  with  the 
aliment. 

Animals  which  have  inciftve  teeth,  fuch  as  the  horfe  and 
the  afs,  in  both  jaws,  bite  fhor:  grafs  more  eafily  than  thofe 
which  want  incifive  teeth  in  the  fuperior  jaw  ; and  if  the 
fneep  and  the  goat  bite  the  clofeft,  it  is  becaufe  they  are 
fmal  1,  and  their" lips  are  thin.  But  the  ox,  whofe  lips  are 
thick,  can  only  bite  long  grafs;  and  it  is  for  this  reafon 
that  they  do  no  harm  to  the  pafture  on  which  they  live,  as 
they  can  only  bite  off  the  tops  of  the  young  grafs  : they  do 
not  ftir  the  roots,  and  for  this  reafon  fcarcely  hurt  the 
growth  ; inftead  of  which,  the  ftieep  and  the  goat  bite  fo 
clofe,  that  they  deftroy  the  ftalk  and  ipoil  the  root.  Be- 
fides,  the  horle  chufes  the  moft  delicate  grafs,  and  leaves 
the  la  rue  ft  to  grow,  the  ftalks  of  which  are  hard  ; inftead 
of  this^  the  ox  bites  thefe  thick  ftalks,  and  by  little  and 
little  deftroys  the  coarfe  grafs ; fo  that,  at  the  end  of  fome 
years,  the  field  in  which  the  horfe  has  lived  becomes  a very 
bad  one,  whilft  that  on  which  the  ox  has  broufed,  becomes 
fine  pafture. 

The  Sheep,  (fee  plate  IV.)  We  can  no  longer  doubt, 
that  animals  which  are  atftually  domeftic,  were  formerly 
wild  : thofe  whofe  hiftory  has  already  been  given,  afford  a 
fufficient  proof  of  it;  and  there  are  ftill  wild  horfes,  wild 
a fies,  and  wild  bulls.  But  man,  who  has  conquered  fo 
many  millions  of  individuals,  can  he  boaft  of  having  con- 
quered an  entire  fpecies  ? As  they  were  all  created  without 
his  participation,  may  he  not  alio  believe,  that  they  all 
have  had  orders  to  grow  without  his  help  ? If  we  confider, 
neverthelefs,  the  wealcncis  and  ftupidit^  of  the  fheep,  and 
at  the  fame  ’time  refleft,  that  this  animal,  without  defence, 
cannot  find  fufety  in  Bight ; that  he  has  for  his  enemies  all 
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devouring  animals,  which  Teem  to  feek  him  in  preference 
to  any  other,  and  to  devour  him  by  choice;  that  formerly 
this  fpecies  produced  but  few;  that  each  individual  lived 
but  a fhort  time  ; we  fhall  be  tempted  to  think,  that  from 
the  beginning,  fheep  were  confided  to  the  care  of  man  ; 
that  they  had  occafion  for  his  prote£lion  to  fubfift,  and  of 
his  care  to  multiply  ; fince  it  is  a fadt,  that  there  are  no 
wild  fheep  in  the  defarts;  that  in  all  places  where  man  does 
not  rule,  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the  wolf  reign  by  force, 
and  by  cruelty ; that  thefe  animals  of  blood  and  carnage, 
all  live  longer,  and  multiply  much  more  than  fheep;  and, 
in  fhort,  that  if  we  were  now  to  abandon  the  flocks  which 
we  have  rendered  fo  numerous,  they  would  foon  be  des- 
troyed before  our  eyes,  and  the  ipecies  would  be  en- 
tirely annihilated  by  the  voracioufnefs  of  its  numberlefs 
enemies. 

J he  fheep  is  indeed  abfolutely  without  refource,  and 
without  defence.  The  ram  has  but  feeble  arms  ; his  cou- 
rage is  nothing  but  a petulance  ufelefs  to  himfelf,  incon- 
venient to  others,  and  which  is  deflroyed  by  caftration. 

I he  wether  fheep  are  ftill  more  timorous  than  ewes  ; it  is 
through  fear  that  they  gather  fo  often  in  troops ; the  fmalleft 
noife,  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed,  is  fufficient  to  make 
them  fly,  and  get  clofe  together.  This  fear  is  attended 
with  the  greateft  ftupidity;  for  they  know  not  how  to  fly 
the  danger,  nor  do  they  even  feem  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of 
their  fituation ; they  continue  wherever  they  are,  either  in  rain 
or  Inow  ; and  to  oblige  them  to  change  their  fituation,  they 
mult  have  a chief,  who  is  intrufted  to  walk  firft,  and  whom 
they  will  follow,  ftep  by  flep.  This  chief  will  remain  with 
the  r eft  of  the  flock,  without  motion*  in  the  fame  place,  if 
he  be  not  driven  from  it  by  the  fhepherd,  or  the  dog  which 
guards  them,  who,  in  fa6t,  watches  for  their  fafety,  defends 
direcls,  and  feparates  them,  aiTembles  them  together,  and 
communicates  to  them  motions  not  their  own.  Goats 
whjch  in  many  things  referable  fheep,  have  much  more 
undemanding. 

.out  this  animal,  fo  cowardly  in  itfelf,  fo  wanting  in  fen- 
t.ment,  and  interior  qualities,  is  to  man  the  moft  Valuable 
° al!  anlma,s>  antl  the  molt  ufeful,  both  for  his  prefent 
and  future  lupport.  Of  itfelf,  it  fupplies  our  greateft  ne^ 
ceTties.  It  furmfhes  us  both  with  food  and  clothing 
it  out  reckoning  the  particular  advantages  we  have  from 
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the  dung  of  this  animal  feem  to  evince  that  nature  has  given 
it  nothing  but  what  turns  out  ufeful  to  man. 

Thefe  animals,  whofe  undet {landings  are  fo  fimple,  are 
alfo  of  a very  weak  conftitution ; for  they  cannot  walk  long  ; 
travelling  weakens  and  exhaults  them  ; and  when  they  run 
they  pant,  and  are  foon  out  of  breath.  The  great  heat  of 
the  iun  is  as  difagreeable  to  them,  as  too  much  moifture, 
cold  or  1'now.  They  are  fubjedt  to  many  dTorders,  the 
greatefl  part  of  which  are  contagious  ; fuperabundancc  of 
fat  fometimes  kills*  them,  and  always  prevents  them  from 
having  young  ones.  They  fuffer  a great  deal  in  having 
young,  have  frequent  abortions,  and  require  more  care  than 
any  other  domeltic  animal. 

At  one  year  old,  fheep  lofe  the  two  front  teeth  of  the  inferior 
jaw  ; and  almoft  every  one  knows  that  they  have  no  incifive 
teeth  in  the  fuperior  jaw;  at  eighteen  months  old,  the  two 
neighbouring  teeth  of  the  two  fir  ft  that  fell,  fall  alfo;  and, 
at  three  years  old,  they  are  all  replaced  ; they  are  then  even, 
and  tolerably  white;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  animal  be- 
comes older,  they  become  uneven  and  black.  The  age  of 
the  ram  is  alfo  known  by  his  horns,  which  fhew  themfelves 
in  the  firft  year,  and  frequently  from  the  birth;  they  grow 
every  year  a ring,  which  is  a mark  round,  and  continue 
growing  till  death.  Moft  commonly,  the  fheep  have  no 
horns  ; but  they  have  honey  prominences  on  their  heads,  in 
the  fame  part  where  the  horns  of  the  rams  grow  ; there  are, 
notwithftanding,  fome  fheep  which  have  two,  and  even  four 
horns.  Thefe  fheep  are  like  the  others ; their  horns  are 
five  or  fix  inches  long,  but  lefs  turned  than  thofe  of  the  ram; 
and  when  there  are  four  horns,  the  two  exterior  ones  are 
fhorter  than  the  two  others. 

fiheep  carry  their  young  five  months,  and  drop  them  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fixth  ; they  ufually  produce  but  one 
lamb,  and  fometimes  two  ; in  warm  climates  they  may  pro- 
duce twice  a year,  but  in  cold  climates  they  produce  but 
once  a year. 

The  fheep  has  great  plenty  of  milk  for  five  or  fix  months. 
This  milk  is  tolerable  food  for  children,  and  for  poor  people 
in  the  country  ; and  they  make  good  cheefe.with  it,  efpeci- 
ally  when  it  is  mixed  with  cow’s  milk. 

In  dry  foils,  and  in  high  grounds,  where  wild  thyme  and 
other  odoriferous  herbs  abound,  the  fiefh  of  the  fheep  is  of 
a much  better  quality  than  when  it  is  fed  in  low  plains  and 
humid  valleys,  unlefs  thefe  plains  are  fandy  and  near  the  fea  ; 
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becaufe  then  all  the  herbs  imbibe  a faltnefs,  and  the  flefh  of 
mutton  is  lio  where  fo  good  as  in  thefe  fait  meadows;  the 
fheeps  milk  is  alfo  more  abundant,  and  of  a better  flavour, 
as  nothing  is  more  pleafing  to  the  tade  of  thefe  animals  than 
fait,  nothing  is  morefalutary  for  them,  when  it  is  given  to 
them  in  moderation  ; and  in  fome  places,  they  put  into  the 
fheep-pcn  a bag  of  fait,  or  a fait  done,  which  they  will  all 
lick  by  turns. 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  fatten  fheep,  than  to  give 
them  water  in  great  quantity  ; and  nothing  prevents  this 
advantage  fo  much  as  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

We  frequently  find  worms  in  the  livers  of  animals  ; and 
in  the  Journal  des  Savans,  there  is  a defcription  of  worms 
found  in  the  livers  of  fheep  and  oxen,  as  alfo  in  the  German 
•Ephemerides.  One  would  think  that  thefe  fingular  worms 
were  only  found  in  the  livers  of  animals  which  chew  the  cud  ; 
but  Mr.  Daubenton  has  found  fome,  which  exactly  refemble 
them,  in  the  liver  of  the  afs  ; and  it  is  probable  that  they 
may  be  found  in  the  livers  of  other  animals.  It  has  alio 
been  faid,  that  butterflies  have  been  found  in  the  livers  of 
fheep. 

The  operation  of  fheep -fhea  ring  is  performed  once  a year. 
In  France  it  is  performed  in  the  month  of  May,  after  the 
fheep  have  been  well  wafhed,  in  order  to  make  the  wool 
as  clean  as  poflible.  In  April  it  would  be  too  cold  ; and  if 
they  were  to  wait  till  the  months  of  June  and  July,  there 
would  not  be  time  enough  for  the  wool  to  grow  during  the 
fummer,  to  preferve  them  from  the  cold  in  the  winter.  The 
wool  of  ewes  is  ufually  better,  and  in  greater  abundance, 
than  that  of  wethers  ; that  on  the  neck,  and  the  top  of  the 
back,  is  the  bed;  that  on  the  thighs,  the  belly,  the  tail, 
the  throat,  &c.  is  not  fo  good  ; and  that  taken  from  beads 
which  are  Tick  or  dead  is  the  word  ; that  which  is  white,  is 
preferable  to  grey,  brown,  or  black,  becaufe  in  dying  it  will 
take  any  colour.  For  the  quality,  that  which  is  fmooth  is 
better  than  that  which  is  frizzled  ; it  is  alfo  faid,  that  fheep 
whofe  wool  is  frizzled,  are  not  fo  healthy  as  others.  Ano- 
ther confiderable  advantage  may  be  made  of  fheep,  which  is, 
by  letting  them  be  on  ground  we  wifh  to  improve.  The 
dung,  the  urine,  and  the  heat  of  the  bodies  of  thefe  animals, 
wul,  in  a little  time,  enrich  the  mod  exhaudcd,  cold,  and 
infertile  ground.  A hundred  fheep,  in  one  fummer,  will 
enrich  eight  acres  of  land  for  fix  years. 

The  ancients  have  laid,  that  all  animals  which  chew  the 
cud,  have  fuet;  but  this  is  only  true  of  the  fheep  and  the 
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goat ; and  that  of  the  goat  is  more  abundant,  whiter,  drier, 
firmer,  and  of  a better  quality  than  any  other.  Greafe  differs 
from  fuet,  by  being  always  foft ; infiead  of  which,  the 
fat  gets  harder  as  it  gets  colder;  and  it  is  moftfy  about  the 
loins  that  this  fuet  is  amaffed  in  the  greateft  quantities,  and 
the  left  loin  has  always  a larger  quantity  than  the  right, 
liheep  have  no  other  fat  about  them  but  fuet;  .and  this  mat- 
ter is  fo  predominant  in  their  habit,  that  all  the  extremities 
of  the  body  are  edged  with  it ; even  the  blood  contains  a 
confiderable  quantity. 

The  wool  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  England,  is  finer  than  the 
wool  in  France. 

Thofe  animals  with  large,  long  tails,  which  are  fo  com- 
mon in  Africa  and  Afia,  and  to  which  travellers  have  given 
the  name  of  Barbary  fheep,  appear  to  be  of  a different  fpccies 
from  our  fheep,  as  well  as  the  lamb  of  America  *. 

The  Goat.  See  pi.  XXV.]  The  fpecies  of  animals  are 
all  feparated  by  fuch  an  interval,  that  there  teems  between  them 
only  the  neceffary  fpace  to  draw  a line  of  reparation.  The  afs 
might  almoff  replace  the  horfe ; and,  if  the  fpecies  of  fheep  were 
to  fail,  that  of  the  goat  might  l'upply  the  loff.  The  goat,  like 
the  fheep,  furnifhes  milk,  and  even  in  greater  abundance  ; 
fh-e  alfo  has  fuet  in  abundance  ; her  hair,  though  rougher 
than  wool,  ferves,  however,  to  make  very  good  ituffs  ; and 
her  fkin  is  worth  more  than  the  fkin  of  the  fheep.  The 
flefh  of  the  young  goat  alfo  nearly  refembles  that  of  the 
lamb.  Thefe  auxiliary  fpecies  are  wilder  and  more  robuft 
£han  the  principal  fpecies.  The  afs  and  the  goat  do  not 
require  fo  much  care  as  the  horfe  and  the  fheep  ; for  they 
every  where  find  food  to  fupport  them,  and  brouze  equally 
on  plants  of  all  kinds,  even  coarfe  herbs,  and  bufhes  with 
thorns  on  them.  They  are  lefs  affedled  with  the  intempe- 
rance of  the  climate,  they  can  do  better  without  the  help  of 
man  ; and  the  lefs  dependance  they  have  on  us,  the  more 
they  feem  to  belong  to  nature. 

Although  the  goat  is  a diftinct  fpecies,  and  perhaps  more 
difiant  from  that  of  the  fheep,  than  the  fpecies  of  the  afs  is 
from  that  of  the  horfe,  yet  the  g6at  will  willingly  couple 
with  the  fheep,  the  afs  with  the  mare,  and  are  fometimes 
prolific;  but  they  have  never  introduced  any  intermediate 
ipecies  between  the  goat  and  the  fheep.  Thefe  two  fpecies 
are  difiincf,  remaining  confiantly  feparated,  and  always  at 
tfie  fame  dt fiance  from  each  other,  and  have  never  been 
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changed  by  this  mixture,  or  produced  any  new  (dock,  or  new 
breed  of  intermediate  animals  ; for  they  have,  at  moff,  only 
produced  different  individuals,  which  has  no  influence  on 
the  unity  of  each  primitive  fpecies,  and  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, confirms  the  reality  of  their  different  characferiftics. 

The  goat  has  naturally  more  undcrftanding,  and  can  lh i ft 
better  for  herfelf  than  the  fheep;  (he  comes  voluntarily,  and 
is  eafily  familiarifed  ; Ihe  is  fenfible  of  carefl'es,  and  capable 
of  attachment  ; fhe  is  alfo  ffronger,  lighter,  more  agile, 
and  lefs  timid  than  the  fheep  ; fhe  is  lively,  capricious,  and 
lafcivious. 

Goats  are  fond  of  (fraying  in  folitary  places,  are  fond  of 
climbing  up  deep  places,  ileeping  on  the  tops  of  rocks,  and 
on  the  brink  of  precipices. 

The  inconftancy  of  this  animal’s  nature  is  (hewn  by  the 
irregularity  of  her  adfions  ; fhe  walks,  (fops  fhort,  runs, 
jumps,  advances,  retreats,  (hews,  then  hides  herfelf,  or  flies, 
and  this  all  from  caprice,  or  without  any  other  determinate 
eaufe  than  her  whimfical  vivacity  : and  all  the  fupplenefs  of 
the  organs,  all  the  nerves  of  the  body,  are  fcarcely  fufficient 
for  the  petulance  and  rapidity  of  thefe  motions,  which  are  all 
natural  to  her. 

That  thefe  animals  are  naturally  fond  of  mankind,  and 
that  in  uninhabited  places  they  do  not  become  wild,  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  ferves  to  confirm.  In  1698,  an  Englifh 
veflel  having  put  into  harbour  at  the  ifland  of  Bonavilfa,  two 
negroes  prefented  themfelves  on  board,  and  offered  the  Eng- 
lifh  as  many  goats  as  they  chofe  to  carry  away.  On  the 
captain  manifefting  a degree  of  furprize  at  this  offer,  the 
negroes  obferved  there  were  but  twelve  perfons  in  all  the 
ifland  ; that  the  goats  multiplied  fo  faff,  that  they  became 
troublefome;  and  that,  far  from  having  any  trouble  in  taking 
them,  they  followed  them  with  a kind  of  obftinacy,  like  do- 
meffic  animals. 

Goats  go  five  months  with  young,  and  bring  forth  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fixrh  month;  they  fuckle  the  young  ones 
for  about  a month  or  five  weeks;  lo  that  it  may  be  reckoned 
about  lix-and-tvventy  weeks  from  the  time  of  their  coupling 
till  the  time  that  the  young  kid  begins  to  eat.  The  goat 
generally  produces  one  kid,  fometimes  two,  very  rarely  three, 
and  never  more  than  four ; and  fhe  brings  forth  young, 
from  a year  or  eighteen  months,  to  (even  years.  The  knobs 
in  the  horns,  and  their  teeth  ascertain  their  age.  The  num- 
ber of  teeth  is  not  always  the  fame  in  female  goats  ; but 
they  have  ufually  fewer  than  the  male  goat,  which  has  alfo 
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the  hair  rougher,  and  the  beard  and  the  horns  longer, 
Thefe  animals,  like  oxen  and  fheep,  have  four  ftomachs, 
and  chew  the  cud.  This  fpecies  is  more  dift'ufed  than  the 
fheep,  and  goats,  like  ours,  are  found  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
world,  only  in  Guinea,  and  other  warm  countries,  they  are 
fmaller ; but  in  Mufcovy,  and  other  cold  climates,  they  are 
larger.  The  goats  of  Angora,  and  of  Syria,  (See  pi.  V.) 
have  ears  hanging  down,  but  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
ours ; they  mix  and  produce  together,  even  in  our  climate ; the 
males  have  horns  almoft  as  long  as  the  common  goat;  but 
the  circumference  and  directions  are  very  different ; they  are 
extended  horizontally  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  and  form 
fpirals,  fomewhat  like  a worm.  The  horns  of  the  female 
are  fhort,  and  firft  turn  round  backwards,  then  bend  down, 
and  turn  round  before,  fo  much,  that  they  end  near  the 
eyes  ; and  in  fome  their  circumference  and  direction  vary. 
The  male  and  female  goat  of  Angora,  which  1 have  feen, 
are  fuch  as  I have  defcribed  ; and  thefe  goats,  like  all  the 
animals  of  Syria,  have  the  hair  very  long  and  thick,  and  fo 
fine,  that  {tuff's  have  been  made  of  it,  almoft  as  handfome 
and  gloffy  as  cur  filks.  It  is,  in  faCt,  what  is  commonly 
termed  mohair . 

The  Swine.]  I fhall  treat  of  the  Swine,  the  frog  of 
Siam,  and  the  wild  boar,  at  the  fame  time,  becaufe  they 
form  all  three  but  one  and  the  fame  fpecies ; one  is  wild,  the 
other  two  are  domeftic. 

Ariftotle  firft  divided  quadrupeds  into  beafts  with  the  hoof 
entire,  thofe  with  cloven  feet,  and  the  fpecies  which  have 
claws  ; and  he  allows  that  the  hog  is  of  an  ambiguous  na- 
ture ; but  the  only  reafon  he  gives,  is,  that  in  Illyria  fv/ine 
are  found  which  have  hoofs,  and  in  fome  other  parts  a fpecies 
which  have  claws.  This  animal  is  alfo  a kind  of  exception 
to  the  two  general  rules  of  nature,  viz.  that  the  larger 
animals  are,  the  fewer  young  they  produce  at  a birth  ; and 
that  of  all  animals,  thofe  which  have  claws  are  the  moft 
prolific.  The  hog,  though  in  its  make  greatly  above  the 
middling  fize,  produces  more  than  any  fuch  animal,  or,  in- 
deed, than  any  other  quadruped. 

To  the  Angularities  we  have  already  related,  we  fhall  add 
another,  which  is,  that  the  fat  of  tirchog  is  different  from 
that  of  almoft  all  other  quadruped  animals,  not  only  in  its 
confidence  and  quality,  but  alfo  in  its  pofition  in  the  body 
pf  the  animal.  The  fat  of  man,  and  of  animals  which  have 
no  tallow,  fuch  as  the  dog,  the  horfe,  &c.  is  mixed  pretty 
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equally  with  the  flefh  ; the  fuet  in  the  ram,  the  goat,  the 
dag,  &c.  is  found  only  in  the  extremities  of  the  flefh  5 but 
the  fat  of  the  hog  is  neither  mixed  with  the  flefh,  nor  col- 
lected at  the  extremities  of  it  ; it  covers  it  all  over,  and  forms 
a thick,  diftindl,  and  continued  bed  or  layer,  between  the 
flefh  and  the  fkin.  The  hog  has  this  in  common  with  the 
whale,  and  other  cetaceous  animals,  the  fat  of  which  is  only 
a kind  of  lard,  nearly  of  the  fame  confidence,  but  more 
oily  than  that  of  the  hog.  This  lard  in  cetaceous  animals 
alfo  forms  beneath  the  (kin  a bed  of  many  inches  in  thick- 
nefs,  which  envelopes  the  flefh. 

There  are  only  the  hog,  and  two  or  three  other  fpecies  of 
animals,  which  have  defenfive  or  canine  teeth  very  long  : 
they  differ  from  the  other  teeth,  by  coming  out  at  the  front, 
and  growing  during  their  whole  lives.  In  the  elephant  and 
fea-cow,  they  are  cylindrical,  and  fome  feet  in  length  ; in 
the  wild-boar  and  male  hog,  they  are  partly  bent  in  form 
of  a circle;  and  I have  feen  them  from  nine  to  ten  inches 
in  length.  They  are  not  very  deep  in  the  locket,  and  have 
alfo,  like  thofe  of  the  elephant,  a cavity  at  the  fuperior  ex- 
tremity ; but  the  elephant  and  fea-cow  have  only  thefe  de- 
fenfive teeth  in  the  fuperior  jaw,  and  even  want  canine 
teeth  in  the  inferior  jaw;  indead  of  which,  the  male  hog 
and  wild  boar  have  them  in  both  jaws,  and  thofe  of  the  in- 
ferior are  the  mod  ufeful  to  the  animal  : thefe  are  alfo  the 
mod  dangerous  ; for  it  is  with  thefe  lower  tulks  the  wild 
boar  wounds. 

Of  all  quadrupeds,  the  hog  appears  the  mod  rough  and 
unpolifhed.  His  voracioufnefs  apparently  depends  on  the 
continual  neceflity  which  he  has  to  fill  the  vad  capacioufnefs 
of  his  domach.  It  is  the  roughnefs  of  the  hair,  the  hardnefs 
of  the  fkin,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  fat,  which  render  thefe 
animals  fo  infenfible  to  blows.  Mice  have  been  known  to 
lodge  in  their  backs,  and  eat  their  fat  and  their  (kin,  without 
their  feeming  fenlible  of  it.  Their  other  fenfes  are  good  ; 
and  the  huntfmen  know  that  wild  boars  both  fee,  hear,  and 
lmell,  at  a great  didance  ; (ince,  in  order  to  furprife  them, 
they  wait  in  filence  during  the  night,  and  place  themfelves 
under  the  wind,  to  prevent  the  boars  perceiving  their  fmell, 
of  which  they  are  fenfible  at  a great  didance,  and  which  al- 
ways immediately  makes  them  change  their  road. 

This  itpperfe&ion  in  the  fenfes  of  the  tafle  and  touch,  is 
dill  more  augmented  by  a dilfemper  which  is  called  the 
meazles,  and  which  renders  them  almod  abfolutely  infenfible. 
j his  diiorder  proceeds  in  general  from  the  coarfenefs  of  the  r 
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food;  for  the  wild  boar,  which  ufually  lives  on  corn,  fruits, 
acorns,  and  roots,  is  not  fubjedt  to  this  diflemper,  2ny 
more  than  the  young  pig  whilit  it  fucks.  This  is  only  to 
be  prevented  by  keeping  the  dorneflic  hog  in  a clean  liable, 
and  giving  him  plenty  of  wholefome  food  : by  this  means 
his  flefh  will  become  excellent  to  the  tafle,  and  theiard  firm 
and  brittle,  if,  as  I have  feen  pradlifed,  he  is  kept  fer  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks  before  he  is  killed,  in  a clean  liable, 
without  litter,  giving  him  no  other  food  than  dry  corn  ; for 
this  purpofe  we  Ihould  chule  a Iwine  of  about  a year  old, 
full  of  flefh  and  fat. 

The  Wild  Boar,  (See  plate  VI.)  is  hunted  by  dogs, 
or  elfe  taken  by  furprile  in  the  night  by  the  light  of  the 
moon.  As  he  runs  but  llowly,  leaves  a llrong  odour  behind 
him,  defends  himfelf  againft  the  dogs,  and  wounds  them 
dangeroufly,  fo  he  Ihould  not  be  hunted  by  dogs  defined 
for  the  flag  and  the  goat;  for  this  hunting  fpoils  their  feent, 
and  teaches  them  to  go  llowly.  The  oldeft  only  Ihould  be 
attacked,  and  thefe  are  eafiiy  known  by  their  traces ; a 
young  wild  boar,  of  three  years  old,  is  difficult  to  take,  be- 
caufe  he  runs  a great  way  without  flopping;  inflead  of  which, 
a wild  boar  that  is  older,  does  not  run  far,  fuffers  himfelf  to 
be  clofely  hunted,  and  has  no  great  fear  of  the  dogs.  In  the 
day,  he  ufually  hides  himfelf  in  the  thickefl  and  mofl  unfre- 
quented part  of  the  wood,  and  in  the  evening,  and  at  night, 
he  goes  out  to  leek  for  food.  In  fummer,  when  the  corn 
is  ripe,  it  is  eafy  to  furprize  him  ; but  moflly  fo  among 
oats,  where  he  frequents  every  night.  As  foon  as  he  is 
killed,  the  hunters  immediately  cut  cut  the  tefles,  the  fmell  of 
which  is  fo  ftrong,  that  if  five  or  fix  hours  weie  to  elapfe 
without  cutting  them  out,  all  the  flefh  would  be  infecled  ; 
and  in  an  old  wild  boar  the  head  only  is  good  to  eat;  inflead 
of  which,  the  flefh  of  the  young  wild  boar  is  extremely 
delicate. 

No  perfon  that  has  lived  in  the  country  ever  fo  little,  is 
ignorant  of  the  profits  arifing  from  the  hog  : his  flefh  fells 
for  more  than  that  of  the  ox,  the  lard  is  valuable,  the  blood, 
the  bowels,  the  vifeera,  the  feet,  and  the  tongue,  when  pro- 
perly prepared,  are  all  fit  to  eat.  The  dung  of  the  hog  is 
much  colder  than  that  of  other  animals,  and  Ihould  not  be 
ufed  for  any  but  hot  and  dry  lands.  The  fkin  has  its  ufe, 
for  faddles  are  made  of  it ; and  brooms,  brufhes,  and  pencil- 
brufhes  arc  made  of  the  hair.  The  flefh  of  this  animal  takes 
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fait  and  falt-petre  better  than  any  other,  and  will  keep  longer 
fa  I ted. 

This  fpecies,  though  abundant,  and  greatly  fpread  in 
JEurope,  in  Africa,  and  in  Alia,  was  not,  however,  found  on 
the  Continent  of  the  New  World.  They  were  tranfported 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  have  carried  black  hogs  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  to  almoft  all  the  large  iilands  of  America;  they 
are  multiplied,  and  become  wild  in  many  places;  and  re- 
fcmble  our  wild  boars,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
body  is  fhorter,  the  head  larger,  and  the  Ikin  thicker, 
and  domeftic  hogs,  in  warm  climates,  are  all  black  like  wild 
boars. 

The  Hog  of  Siam,  (fee  plate  VI.)  refembles  the  wild 
boar  more  than  the  common  hog.  One  of  the  moft  evi- 
dent figns  of  degeneration  is  the  ears,  which  become  much 
more  fupple  when  the  animal  changes  into  the  domeftic 
ftate  : in  fhort,  thofe  of  the  domeftic  hog  are  not  near  fo 

ftift,  are  much  longer,  and  more  pendant,  than  thofe  of 
the  wild  boar,  which  fhould  be  looked  on  as  the  model  of  the 
fpecies. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

On  another  clafs  of  domeftic  a?iimals—7be  dog — Its  varieties — . 

Of  the  cat , tzfc. 

The  Dog.  'T'HE  largenefs  of  the  make,  the  elegance  of 

the  form,  the  ftrength  of  the  body  " the 
freedom  of  the  motions,  and  all  the  exterior  qualities,  are 
not  the  nobleft  properties  in  an  animated  being;  and  as  in 
mankind,  undemanding  is  preferred  to  figure^  ’courage  to 
ftrength,  and  fentiment  to  beauty;  fo  the  interior  qualities 
are  thofe  which  weefteem  moft  in  animals  : for  it  is  in  thefe 
that  they  differ  from  the  automaton,  it  is  by  thefe  they  ar^ 
raffed  above  the  vegetable,  and  made  to  approach  nearer  to 
ourielves  ; it  is  their  fenfe  which  ennobles  their  bein- 
whtch  regulates,  which  enlivens  it,  which  commands  the 
organs,  makes  the  members  a&ive,  gives  birth  to  defire 
and  gives  to  matter  progreffive  motion,  will,  and  life. 

The  dog,  independently  of  his  beauty,  vivacity,  ftreneth 
ar.d  fwiftnefs,  has  all  the  interior  qualities  which  can  attraci 
the  regard  of  man*  The  f*arne  dog  comes  to  lay  at  his 
matter  s feet  his  courage,  ftrength,  and  talents,  and  waits 
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his  orders  to  ufe  them ; he  confults,  interrogates,  and  bc- 
feeches  ; the  glance  of  his  eye  is  fufricient ; he  underftands 
the  figns  of  his  will;  without  the  vices  of  man,  he  has  all 
the  ardour  of  fentiment,  and,  what  is  more,  he  has  fidelity 
and  conftancy  in  his  affedtions ; no  ambition,  no  intereft, 
no  defire  of  revenge,  no  fear  but  that  of  difpleafing  him; 
he  is  all  zeal,  all  warmth,  and  all  obedience  ; more  lenfible 
to  the  remembrance  of  benefits  than  of  wrongs,  he  foon 
forgets,  or  only  remembers  them  to  make  his  attachment 
the  ftronger  ; far  from  irritating,  or  running  away,  he  even 
expofes  himfelf  to  new  proofs  ; he  licks  the  hand  which  is 
the  caufe  of  his  pain,  he  only  oppofes  it  by  his  cries,  and 
at  length  entirely  difarms  it  by  his  patience  and  fubmiffion. 

More  docile  and  flexible  than  any  other  animal,  the  dog 
is  not  only  infh  ucted  in  a fhort  time,  but  he  even  conforms 
himfelf  to  the  motions,  manners,  and  habits  of  thole  who 
command  him  ; he  has  ail  the  manners  of  the  houfe  where 
he  inhabits  ; like  the  other  domeftics,  he  is  difdainful  with 
the  great,  and  ruftic  in  the  country,  always  attentive  to 
his  mafter  ; and,  ftriving  to  anticipate  the  wants  of  his 
friends,  he  gives  no  attention  to  indifferent  perfons,  and 
declares  war  againfi  thofe  whofe  fiation  makes  them  im- 
portunate ; he  knows  them  by  their  drefs,  their  voice,  their 
gefiures,  and  prevents  their  approach.  When  the  care  of 
the  houle  is  intruded  to  him  during  the  night,  he  becomes 
more  fiery  and  fometimes  ferocious ; he  watches,  he  walks 
his  rounds,  he  fcents  ftrangers  afar  off ; and,  if  they  hap- 
pen to  fiop,  or  attempt  to  break  in,  he  flies  to  oppofe  them, 
and,  by  reiterated  barkings,  efforts,  and  cries  of  paffion,  he 
gives  the  alarm.  As  furious  againfi:  men  of  prey  as  againfi 
devouring  animals,  he  flies  upon,  wounds,  and  tears  them, 
and  takes  from  them  what  they  were  endeavouring  to  fieal ; 
but,  coitent  with  having  conquered,  he  refis  himfelf  on 
the  fpoils,  will  not  touch  it  even  to  fatisfy  his  appetite, 
and  at  once  gives  an  example  of  courage,  temperance,  and 
fidelity. 

1 hus  we  may  fee  of  what  importance  this  fpecies  is  in  the 
order  of  nature.  By  fuppofing  for  a moment  that  they  had 
never  exified  ; without  the  affifiance  of  the  dog,  how  could 
man  have  been  able  to  tame,  and  reduce  into  ilavery,  other 
animals  ? How  could  he  have  difeovered,  hunted,  and 
deftroyed,  wild  and  obnoxious  animals  ? To  keep  himfelf 
in  fafety,  and  to  render  himfelf  mafier  of  the  living  univerfo, 
it„.was  neceffary  to  begin  by  making  himfelf  friends  among 
animals,  in  order  to  oppofe  them  to  others.  The  firfi  art, 
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then,  of  mankind,  was  the  education  of  dogs,  and  the 
fruit  of  this  art  was  the'conqueft  and  peaceable  poffeffion  of 
the  earth. 

The  dog,  faithful  to  man,  will  always  preferve  a portion 
of  empire,  and  a degree  of  luperiority  over  other  animals  ; 
he  commands  them,  and  reigns  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a flock 
where  he  makes  himfelf  better  underflood  than  the  voice  of 
the  fhepherd  ; fafety,  order,  and  difcipline  are  the  fruits  of 
his  vigilance  and  activity ; they  are  a people  who  are  fub- 
miffive  to  him,  whom  he  conduds  and  protects,  and  againfc 
whom  he  never  employs  force  unlefs  it  be  to  maintain  peace. 
But  it  is  above  all  in  war  againfl  thofe  animals  which  are 
his  enemies,  or  which  are  independent,  that  his  courage 
fnines  forth,  that  his  underflanding  is  dilplayed,  and  that 
his  natural  and  acquired  talents  are  united.  As  foon  as  the 
found  of  the  horn,  or  the  voice  of  the  huntfman,  has  given 
the  fignal  of  an  approaching  war,  filled  with  a new  ardour, 
the  <Eg  expreffes  his  joy  by  the  moft  lively  tranfports,  and 
fliews  by  his  motions,  and  cries  of  impatience,  his  defire 
to  combat  and  to  conquer;  then,  walking  in  filence,  he 
fearches  to  know  the  place  where  his  enemy  is,  to  difcover, 
and  furprize  him  ; he  feeks  out  his  traces,  he  follows  them 
flep  by  itep,  and,  by  different  cries,  indicates  the  time,  the 
diflance,  the  fpecies,  and  even  the  age  of  what  he  is  in 
purfuit  of. 

In  deferts,  and  depopulated  countries,  there  are  wild  dogs, 
which  in  their  manners  differ  only  from  wolves,  by  the  fa- 
cility with  which  they  are  tamed  ; they  unite  alfo  in  large 
troops,  to  hunt  and  attack  by  force  wild  boars  and  bull's, 
and  even  lions  and  tygers.  In  America,  the  wild  dogs 
fpring  from  a breed  anciently  domeflic,  having  been  trans- 
ported from  Europe;  and  having  been  either  forgotten  or  aban- 
doned in  thefe  deferts,  they  are  multiplied  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  they  go  in  troops  to  inhabited  places,  where  they  attack 
the  cattle,  and  will  fometimes  even  infult  the  inhabitants. 
I hey  are  then  obliged  to  drive  them  away  by  force,  and  to 
kill  them  like  other  ferocious  animals  ; and,  in  fad,  do;:s 
are  fuch,  till  they  become  acquainted  with  man  : but’  yvhen 
we  approach  them  with  gentlenefs,  they  grow  tame,  foon 
become  familiar,  and  remain  faithfully  attached  to  their 
mailers;  inftead  of  which,  the  wolf,  although  taken  young, 
and  brought  up  in  the  houfe,  is  only  gentle  in  his  youth, 
never  loles  his  dehre  for  prey,  and,  fooner  or  later,  gives 
irn*CiI  lJP  to  his  fondnefs  for  rapine  and  deflrudion. 

The 
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T he  dog  may  be  faid  to  be  the  only  animal  whofe  fidelity 
may  be  put  to  the  proof  ; the  only  one  which  always  knows 
his  mailer  and  his  friends  ; the  only  one  w’hich,  as  foon  as 
an  unknown  perfon  arrives,  perceives  it;  the  only  one 
which  underllands  his  own  name,  and  which  knows  the 
domeftic  call  ; the  only  one  which  has  not  confidence  in 
himfelf  alone  ; the  only  one  which,  when  he  has  loft  his 
matter,  and  cannot  find  him,  calls  him  by  his  lamentations; 
the  only  one  which,  in  a long  journey,  a journey  that, 
perhaps,  he  has  been  but  once,  will  remember  the  way,  and 
find  the  road  ; the  only  one,  in  fine,  whofe  talents  are  evi- 
dent, and  whofe  education  is  always  good. 

Of  all  animals,  moreover,  the  dog  is  molt  fufceptible  of 
imprefflons,  and  molt  eafily  taught  by  moral  caufes  ; he  is 
alfo,  above  all  other  creatures,  molt  fubjedt  to  the  variety 
and  other  alterations  caufed  by  phyfical  influences.  The 
temperament,  the  faculties,  and  habits  of  the  body  vary 
prodigioufly,  and  the  fhape  is  not  uniform  : in  the  fame 
country,  one  dog  is  very  different  from  another  dog,  and 
the  fpecies  is  quite  different  in  itfelf  in  different  climates. 

But  what  is  moft  difficult  to  afcertain  in  the  numerous 
variety  of  different  races,  is  the  character  of  the  primitive 
and  original  breed.  How  are  we  to  know  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  influence  of  the  climate,  food,  Szc.  ? 

As  amongft  domeftic  animals,  the  dog  is,  above  all  others, 
that  which  is  moft  attached  to  man;  that  which,  living 
like  man,  lives  alfo  the  moft  irregularly;  that  in  which 
fentiment  predominates  enough  to  render  him  docile,  obe- 
dient, and  fufceptible  of  all  impreifions,  and  even  of  all 
conftraint,  it  is  not  aftonifhing,  that  of  all  animals  this 
fhould  alfo  be  that  in  which  we  find  the  greateft  variety, 
not  only  in  figure,  in  height,  and  in  colour,  but  in  every 
other  quality. 

There  are  alfo  fome  circumftances,  which  ftill  concur  to 
th  is  change:  the  dog  in  general  lives  but  a fhort  time;  he 
produces  frequently,  and  in  pretty  large  numbers  ; and  as 
he  is  perpetually  beneath  the  eyes  of  man,  as  foon  as  bv  a 
chance  ufual  to  nature,  there  may  have  been  found  among 
fome  individuals,  Angularities,  or  apparent  varieties,  en- 
deavours may  have  been  ufed  in  order  to  perpetuate  them, 
by  uniting  together  thefe  Angular  individuals,  as  we  do  at 
prefent,  when  we  want  to  procure  new  breeds  of  dogs,  and 
other  animals. 

Dogs  which  have  been  abandoned  in  the  deferts  of  Ame- 
rica, and  have  lived  wild  for  a hundred  and  fifty,  or  two 
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hundred  years,  though  changed  from  their  original  breed 
fince  they  are  fprung  from  domeftic  dogs,  have,  notwith- 
ftanding  this  long  fpace  of  time,  retained,  at  Jeaft,  in  part, 
their  primitive  form,  and  travellers  report  that  they  refera- 
ble our  greyhound.  Thefe  wild  dogs,  however,  are  ex- 
tremely thin  and  light ; and  as  the  greyhound  does  not  differ 
much  from  the  cur,  or  from  the  dog  which  we  call  the 
fhepherd’s  dog,  it  is  natural  to  think,  that  thefe  wild  dogs 
are  rather  of  this  fpecies,  than  real  greyhounds  ; fince  cTn 
the  other  fide,  ancient  travellers  have  faid,  that  the  do^s  of 
Canada  had  the  ears  ftraight  like  foxes,  and  refembled°  the 
middle-fized  maftiff,  that  is,  our  fhepherd’s  dog,  and  that 
thofe  of  the  defens  of  the  Antilles  iiles  had  afro  the  head 
and  ears  very  long,  and  in  appearance  very  much  refemble 
foxes. 

Befides  this,  in  fearching  with  a view  to  find  what  tra- 
vellers have  faid  of  the  forms  of  dogs  of  different  countries 
we  find,  that  dogs  of  cold  climates  have  all  long  fnouts 
and  ftraight  ears  ; that  thdfe  of  Lapland  are  fmail,  that  their 
ears  are  ftraight,  and  their  fnouts  pointed;  that  thofe  of 
Siberia,  known  by  the  name  of  wolf-dogs,  are  larger  than 
thofe  of  Lapland  ; but  that  they  have  alfo  the  ears  ftraight, 
the  hair  rough,  and  the  fnout  pointed  ; that  thofe  of  Ice- 
land have  alfo  fome  refemblance  to  thofe  of  Siberia  • and 
that,  even  in  warm  climates,  fuch  as  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  dogs  natural  to  the  countries  have  fharp  fnouts, 
ftraight  ears,  the  tail  dragging  on  the  ground,  and  the  hair 
fhining,  but  long  and  frizzled. 

We  may  prefume,  then,  with  fome  appearance  of  truth 
that  the  fhepherd  s dog  is,  of  all  dogs,  that  which  approaches 
neaieft:  to  the  primitive  races  of  this  fpecies  ; fince  in  all 
countries  inhabited  by  favages,  or,  at  leaft,  by  men  half- 
civilized,  the  dogs  refemble  this  breed  more  than  any  other  * 
fince,  on  the  whole  continent  of  the  new  world,  thev  had 
no  other ; fince  they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the ’north  and 
iouth  of  our  continent,  and  fince,  in  France  and  England 
v/here  this  fpecies  is  ufually  called  the  fhepherd’s  do^  and 
m other  temperate  climates,  it  is  ftill  more  numerous; 

though  vve  are  much  more  occupied  in  giving  birth  to  or 

in  multiplying,  the  breeds  which  are  more  pleafing,  than 
prefervmg  thole  which  are  more  ufefuS,  and  which  we  have 

diidained  and  abandoned  to  the  peafants  who  have  the  care 
or  our  flocks. 

Tne  dog,  when  he  is  born,  is  not  entirely  finifhed.  In 
this  fpecies,  as  in  thofe  of  all  animals  which  produce,  in 
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great  numbers,  the  young  ones,  at  the  time  of  their  birth, 
are  not  fo  perfect  as  thole  of  animals  which  only  produce 
one  or  two.  Dogs  are  commonly  born  with  their  eyes  (hut : 
the  two  eye-lids  are  not  only  doled,  but  adhere  by  a mem- 
brane, which  breaks  away  as  foon  as  the  mufcle  of  the  fu- 
perior  eye-lid  is  become  Itrong  enough  to  raife  itfelf,  and 
to  overcome  this  obftacle  ; and  the  greater  number  of  dogs 
have  not  their  eyes  open  till  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day.  At 
this  time,  the  bones  of  the  fkull  are  not  finifhed,  the  body 
is  puffed  out,  the  fnout  is  fwelled,  and  they  have  not  their 
proper  form  ; but  in  lefs  than  a month  they  learn  to  make 
ufe  of  all  their  fenfes,  and  begin  to  have  ftrength  and  a fwift 
growth.  In  the  fourth  month,  they  have  fome  of  their 
teeth  ; and  thefe,  as  in  other  animals,  are  foon  replaced  by 
others,  which  do  not  fall  out  again : they  have  in  all  forty- 
two  teeth. 

Bitches  go  with  young  nine  weeks,  that  is,  fixty-threc 
days,  but  never  lefs  than  fixty.  Length  of  life  in  dogs  is 
like  that  of  other  animals,  proportioned  to  the  time  required 
for  their  growth  ; for  if  they  are  about  two  years  in  growing, 
fo  they  live  alfo  twice  feven  years. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  fciences,  we  find  the 
hiflory  of  a bitch,  which  having  been  accidentally  left  be- 
hind in  a country-houfe,  fubfifted  forty  days  without  any 
other  food  than  the  fluff  or  the  wool  of  a mattrafs  that  fhe 
had  torn.  Water  feems  to  be  ftill  more  neceffary  for  dogs 
than  food  : they  drink  frequently  and  abundantly  ; and  it  is 
even  a vulgar  opinion,  that  if  they  want  water  lor  any 
length  of  time,  they  become  mad. 

To  give  a clearer  idea  of  the  order  of  dogs,  of  their  gene- 
ration in  different  climates,  and  of  the  mixture  of  their  breeds, 
I here  join  a table,  or  rather  a kind  of  genealogical  tree,  in 
which,  with  a glance  of  the  eye,  all  the  different  varieties 
of  the  fpecies  may  be  feen. 

The  Shepherd's  dog  (See  pi.  VII.)  is  the  flock  or  body  of  the 
tree.  This  dog,  tranfported  into  the  rigorous  climate  of  the 
North,  as  into  Lapland,  for  example,  has  become  ugly  and 
fmall;  he  feems,  however,  to  have  been  kept  up,  and  even 
brought  to  perfection,  in  Iceland,  Ruffia,  and  Siberia,  where 
the  dimate  is  rather  lets  rigorous,  and  where  the  people  arc 
more  civilifed.  Thefe  changes  have  been  occafioned  by  the 
influence  of  ciimate  alone,  which  has  produced  no  great 
alteration  in  the  form  ; for  all  thefe  dogs  have  Itraight  cars, 
long  and  thick  hair,  and  a wile*  look. 
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The  fame  fhepherd’s  dogs,  tranfported  into  temperate 
climates,  and  among  people  who  are  quite  civilifed,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  England,  France,  or  Germany,  lofe  their  fava^e 
air,  their  ftraight  ears,  their  long,  thick,  and  rough  hair,  and 
become  majliff. \ bounds  or  bull-dog,  by  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate merely.  Of  the  maftiff,  and  the  bull-dog,  the  ears 
are  flill  partly  ftraight,  or  only  half-pendant  ; and  in  their 
manners  and  fanguinary  difpofition  they  refemble  the  dog 
from  which  they  drew  their  origin.  The  hound  is  the  molt 
diftant  of  the  three  : the  long  pendant  ears,  the  docility, 
gentlenefs,  and,  we  may  fay,  timidity  of  this  dog,  are  fo 
many  proofs  of  the  great  degeneration,  or,  better,  perhaps, 
to  exprefs  it,  the  great  perfection,  which  a long  {fate  of  fub- 
jugation  has  produced,  joined  to  a careful,  and  well-followed 
education. 

The  hound , the  fetting-dog , and  the  terrier , are  only  one 
and  the  fame  race  of  dogs;  for  it  has  been  remarked,' ' that 
the  fame  birth  has  produced  fetting-dogs,  terriers,  and 
hounds,  though  the  hound  bitch  has  only  been  covered  by 
one  of  the  three  doers.  J 

The  beagle , and  almoft  all  forts  of  dogs  tranfported  into 
Spain  and  Barbary,  have  the  hair  fine,  long,  and  thick,  and 
become  fpaniels  and  barbets.  The  great  and  little  fpaniel 
which  differ  only  in  fize,  when  tranfported  into  England, 
change  their  colour  from  black  to  white,  and,  by  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  climate,  are  become  large,  fmall,  and  fhatigy  : 
to  thefe  we  may  alfo  join  the  terrier,  which  is  but  a black 
beagle,  like  the  others,  but  with  liver-coloured  marks  on  the 
four  feet,  the  eyes,  and  the  fnout. 

The  fhepherd’s  dog,  tranfported  to  the  north,  is  become 
2.  large  Dane , and  into  the  fouth,  is  become  a greyhound , 
The  large  greyhounds  come  from  the  Levant ; thofe  of  a 
middling  fize  from  Italy  : and  greyhounds  from  the  latter  of 
thefe  places,  when  tianlported  into  England,  become  fmaller 
greyhounds. 

The  large  Danes,  tranfported  into  Ireland,  Ukrain,  Tar- 
tary, Epirus.,  and  Albania,  are  become  large  Irijh  dogs  and  in 
fize  furpafs  all  the  reft  of  the  fpecies. 

The  bull-dog,  tranfported  from  England  into  Denmark, 
is  become  a fmall  Dane,  and  this  fmall  Dane,  when  tranf- 
ported into  warm  climates,  lofes  its  hair  entirely,  and  be- 
comes the  naked  7 urk  dog.  All  thefe  races  with  their  va- 
rieties,  have  been  produced  folely  by  the  influence  of  climate, 
joined  to  the  eftedt  of  their  food,  and  of  a careful  education  ; 
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the  other  dogs  are  not  of  a pure  race,  and  come  from  a mix- 
ture of  thefe  firft  races. 

The  greyhound,  and  the  fhepherd’s  dog,  have  produced 
the  mongrel  greyhound , which  is  called  the  greyhound  with 
wolPs  clothing.  Of  this  mongrel  the  fnout  is  not  fo  ilender 
as  that  of  the  Turkifh  greyhound,  which  is  very  rare  in  France. 

The  large  Dane,  and  the  large  Spaniel,  have  produced 
together  the  dog  of  Calabria , which  is  a handfome  dog 
with  long,  thick,  hair,  and  which  is  taller  than  the  large* 
maftiff. 

The  fpaniel  and  the  terrier  produce  another  kind  of  dog, 
which  is  called  the  Burgundy  fpaniel.  The  fpaniel  and  the 
little  Dane  produce  the  lion- dog  ^ (See  plate  VII.)  which  is 
very  fcarce. 

The  dogs  with  long,  fine,  and  curled  hair,  which  are 
called  dogs  of  Burgos , and  which  are  of  the  fize  of  the 
largeft  barbets,  come  from  the  large  fpaniel  and  the  barbet. 

The  little  barhet  comes  from  the  fmall  fpaniel  and  the 
barbet. 

The  bull-dog  producer,  with  the  maftiff,  a mongrel* 
which  is  called  the  jlrong  bull-dog , and  is  much  larger  than 
the  real  bull-dog,  and  approaches  the  bull-dog  more  than 
the  maftiff. 

The  pug  comes  from  the  Englifh  bull-dog,  and  the  little 
Dane. 

All  thefe  races  are  fimple  mongrels,  and  come  from 
the  mixture  of  two  pure  races  ; but  there  are  alfo  other 
dogs  which  may  be  called  double  mongrels,  becaufe  they 
come  from  the  mixture  of  a pure  race,  and  of  one  already 
mixed. 

The  Jhock-dog  (See  plate  VII.)  is  a double  mongrel,  which 
comes  from  the  pug  and  the  fmall  Dane. 

The  dog  of  Aiicant  is  alfo  a double  mongrel,  which  cornea 
from  the  pug  and  the  little  fpaniel. 

The  Maltcfey  or  lap-dog,  is  a double  mongrel,  and 
comes  from  the  fmall  fpaniel  and  the  barbet. 

The  Cat, — though  an  animal  of  prey,  is  a ufeful  do- 
meftic.  It  is  neither  wanting  in  fagacity  nor  fentiment ; but 
its  attachments  are  ftronger  to  places  than  to  perfons.  The 
form  of  its  body  correfponds  with  its  difpofition.  The  cat 
is  handfome,  light,  adroit,  cleanly,  and  voluptuous:  he 
loves  eafe,  and  fearches  out  the  folteft  furniture  111  order  to 
repofe  on,  and  reft  himfelf. 
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Cats  go  with  young  fifty-five  or  fifty-fix  days ; they  are 
not  fo  prolific  as  dogs,  and  their  ufual  number  is  four,  five 
or  fix.  Young  cats  are  gay,  lively,  pretty,  and  would  be’ 
very  proper  to  amufe  children,  if  the  takes  of  their  paws 
were  not  to  be  feared.  Their  difpofition,  which  is  an 
enemy  to  all  retaint,  renders  them  incapable  of  a regular 
education.  We  are  told,  neverthelefs,  of  the  Greek  Friars 
of  Cyprus,  having  taught  cats  to  hunt,  take,  catch,  and 
deftroy  the  ferpents  with  which  that  ifiand  was  infefted  ; 
their  Icent,  wnich  in  the  dog  is  an  eminent  quality,  is  far 
from  being  good,  and  therefore  they  do  not  purfue  animals 
which  they  no  longer  fee;  they  do  not  hunt,  but  wait  and 
attack  them  by  furprife. 

The  mod  immediate  phyfical  caufe  of  this  inclination, 
which  they  have  to  fpy  out,  and  furprize  other  animals, 
comes  from  the  advantage  which  they  receive  from  the  par 
ticular  conformation  of  their  eyes.  The  pupil,  in  man,  as 
well  as  in  the  greater  part  of  animals,  is  capable  of  a certain 
degree  of  contraaion  and  dilatation;  it  enlaroes  a little 

when  there  ts  no  light,  and  comradts  when  it  becomes  too 
itrong. 

In  the  eye  of  the  cat,  and  of  noffurnal  birds,  this  con- 
traction and  dilatation  are  fo  confiderable,  that  the  pupil 
which- in  obfeurity.  is  large  and  round,  becomes,  in  broad 
day,  long  and  narrow  like  a line;  and  for  this  reafon  thefe 
animals  fee  better  during  the  night  than  during  the  day,  the 
form  of  the  pupil  being  always  round  when  it  is  not  con- 
tained. During  the  day,  there  is  a continual  contraaion 
in  the  eyes  of  the  cat,  and  it  is  only  by  effort,  as  it  were, 
that  he  fees  in  a tang  light;  whereas  at  twilight  tlv* 
pupil  re  fuming  its  natural  form,  he  fees  perfedly,  and  profits 

animate* *S  advamagC  t0  know>  attack>  and  furprife  other 

Cats  fcem  to  have  a natural  dread  of  water,  cold  and  bad 
fmells  They  are  very  fond  of  perfumes,  and  gladly  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  taken  and  careffed  by  perfons  who  ufe  them. 

S fo  powerful  and  fo  delicious  an 

ffed  on  them,  that  they  appear  tranfported  with  pleafure 
by  it;  and,  in  order  to  preferve  this  plant  in  gardens,  it 

WnTf°n  t0/urround  “ with  a clofe  fence.  Cats  will 
I™11  ,trfron?  afar’  Wl11  run  and  rub  themfelves  with  it,  and 

timePa'3  and  rCpafS  {°  °ftCn  °Ver  ir>  as  t0  deftro>'  k in  a fhort 

As  they  are  exceedingly  cleanly,  and  as  their  coat  is  always 
dry  and  Ihining,  their  hair  eafily  elearifies ; and  fparks  are 
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feen  to  come  from  it,  when  rubbed  with  the  hand  in  any 
dark  place.  Their  eyes  fhine  in  the  dark,  almoft  lijee 
diamonds,  and  refledt  outwardly,  during  the  night,  the 
light  which  they  may  be  faid  to  have  imbibed  during  the 

In  this  climate,  we  know  but  one  fpecies  of  the  wild  cat  ; 
and  it  appears  from  the  teftimony  of  travellers,  that  this 
fpecies  is  found  in  almoft  all  climates,  without  any  great 
variety.  There  were  fome  of  them  on  the  continent  of 
the  New  World  before  it  was  difcovered  . a huntfman  car- 
ried one  which  he  had  found  in  the  woods  to  Chriftopher 
Columbus ; this  cat  was  of  the  common  fize,  the  hair  of 
a dark  grey,  with  the  tail  very  long,  and  very  ftrong. 
There  were  fome  of  the  fame  fort  of  wild  cats  in  Peru, 
though  they  had  no  tame  ones  ; and  there  are  alfo  fome  in 
Canada,  in  the  country  of  the  Illinefe,  &c.  They  have 
been  feen  in  feveral  parts  of  Africa,  as  in  Guinea,  at  the 
Gold  Coaft;  at  Madagafcar,  where  the  original  inhabitants 
had  even  domeftic  cats  ; at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
Kolbe  fays,  there  are  alfo,  though  in  a (mail  number,  wnd 
cats  of  a blue  colour ; and  thefe  blue,  or  rather  ilate-coloured 

cats,  are  found  again  in  Afia.  ......  . 

in  general  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  of  all  the  climates 
of  the  inhabited  earth,  thofe  of  Spain  and  Syria  are  the  moft 
favourable  to  the  beautiful  varieties  of  nature.  The  lheep, 
the  goats,  the  dogs,  the  cats,  the  rabbits,  &c.  of  thole 
countries  have  the  fineft  wool,  the  moft  beautiful  and  the 
longeft  hair,  the  moft  agreeable  and  the  moft  varied  colours 
The  colour  of  the  wild  cat,  and  its  hair,  like  thole  of  molt 
other  wild  animals,  are  rather  coarfe;  when  tamed,  the  latter 
becomes  fofter,  the  former  more  variegated ; and  in  the 
favourable  climate  of  Chorafan  and  Syria,  the  latter  becomes 
longer,  finer,  more  copious,  the  former  uniformly  foftened  ; 
the%lack  and  red  changing  into  a tranfparent  brown,  and 
the  dark  brown  into  an  afh-grey.  By  comparing  a wild  cat 
of  our  forefts  with  one  of  thofe  of  Choralan  or  Syria,  we 
fhall  find  that  the  only  difference  between  them  conlilts  in 
this'  fhaded  variety  of  colours;  and  as  thefe  animals  have 
more  or  lefs  white  upon  the  belly  and  the  tides,  it  is  ealy  to 
conceive  that,  in  order  to  have  cats  entirely  white,  and  with 
long  hair’,  fuch  as  we  properly  term  cats  of  Angora , (lee  plate, 
Vlf)  we  have  only  to  feled  from  this  race  thole  which 
are  moft  white  on  the  belly  and  the  tides,  and  to  unite  them 
together  in  like  manner  as  is  done  with  rabbits,  with  dogs, 
with  goits,  with  hags,  with  deer,  «cc.  It.  the  prov-nce^ot 
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Pe-chi-lv  in  China,  there  are  cats  with  long  hair,  and 
pendant  ears,  of  which  the  Chinefe  ladies  are  exceedingly 
fond.  Thefe  domeftic  cats,  with  pendant  ears,  or  which  we 
do  not  ooffefs  a more  ample  defcription,  are,  doubtlefs,  ftill 
more  remote  than  thofe  with  ftraight  ears,  from  the  race  of 
the  wild  cat,  which,  neverthelefs,  is  the  original  and  pri- 
mitive race  of  all  cats. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  certain  intermediate  Animals  betiveen  ivild  and  domeftic. 

The  Stag,  or  Red  Deer.— Of  the  Fallow-deer,  the  Roe- 

bucky  &c. 

THE  STAG  (See  pi.  VIII.)  is  one  of  thofe  mild,  tranquil, 
innocent  animals,  which  feem  as  if  they  were  created  foie- 
]y  to  adorn  and  animate  the  lolitudeof  the  forefts,  and  to  oc- 
cupy, remote  from  man,  the  peaceful  retreats  of  Nature.  His 
light  and  elegant  form  ; his  flexible,  yet  nervous  limbs  ; his 
head  rather  adorned,  than  armed,  with  a living  fubftance, 
which,  like  the  branch  of  a tree,  is  every  year  renewed  ; his 
fize,  his  fwiftnefs,  his  ftrength,  fufflciently  diftiriguifh  him 
from  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  foreft. 

The  old  ftags  died  their  horns  ftrft,  which  happens  about 
the  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  ol  March.  Stags  in 
their  feventh  year  do  not  undergo  this  change  till  the  middle 
or  the  end  of  March;  nor  do  thofe  in  their  fixth  year,  till 
the  month  of  April. 

After  they  have  fhed  their  horns,  they  feparate  from  each 
other  ; the  very  young  ones  alone  aflociating  together. 
They  remain  no  longer  in  covert  ; they  leek  the  beautiful 
parts  of  the  country,  the  groves,  and  the  open  coppices, 
where  they  remain  all  the  fummer,  till  they  recover  the 
antlers  which  were  wont  to  adorn  their  brows ; and,  during 
this  feafon,  they  carry  their  heads  low,  for  fear  of  ftriking 
them  again  ft  the  branches  ; for  they  are  exceedingly  tender 
till  they  arrive  at  perfection.  The  horns  of  the  oldeft  ftags 
are  fcarcely  half  repaired  by  the  month  of  May;  nor  do 
they  attain  their  full  length  and  hardnefs  till  about  the  end 
of  July.  The  horns  of  the  young  ftag  are  very  late  fhed, 
and  very  late  recovered  ; but  when  thefe  are  completely 
lengthened,  and  are  become  quite  hard,  they  rub  them 
againft  the  trees,  in  order  to  clear  them  from  the  fcurf  with 
which  they  are  covered, 
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The  hinds,  or  females,  carry  their  young  eight  months 
and  a few  days.  They  are  not  all  prolific;  and  one  fort 
there  is  in  particular  which  is  always  barren.  The  fawn 
retains  this  appellation  no  longer  than  till  it  is  fix  months 
old  ; then  the  knobs  begin  to  appear  and  it  takes  the  name 
of  a knobber,  which  it  bears  till  thefe  knobs  are  leng  hened 
to  fo  many  points,  whence  they  are  termed  prickets,  or 
brockets.  It  does  not  quit  its  mother  early,  though  it  grows 
faff,  but  follows  her  all  the  fuminer.  In  winter,  the  hinds, 
the  knobbers,  the  prickets,  and  the  young  flags,  refort  to  the 
herd,  forming  troops,  which  are  more  numerous  in  propor- 
tion as  the  feafon  is  more  fevere.  In  fpring  they  divide,  the 
hinds  retiring  to  bring  forth  their  young;  and  at  this  time 
there  is  fcarcely  any  but  the  prickets  and  the  young  flags, 
which  go  together.  In  general,  the  flags  are  inclined  to 
remain  with  eacn  other,  ana  to  roam  abroad  in  companies  ; 
it  is  only  from  fear  or  neceflity  that  they  are  ever  found  dif- 
perfed  or  feparated. 

The  growth  of  the  horns  appears  to  depend  on  the  redun- 
dancy of  the  fluids,  and  has  a near  connexion  with  the 
production  of  the  feminal  fluid,  fince,  when  caftrated,  the 
horns  of  the  flag  ceafe  to  grow.  The  beauty  of  this,  as 
indeed  of  every  part,  depends  much  upon  their  food  ; for  a 
flag  which  lives  in  a plentiful  country,  where  he  feeds  at 
his  eafe,  where  he  is  neither  difturbed  by  men  nor  dogs, 
where,  after  having  eaten  without  interruption,  he  may  lie 
down  and  ruminate  in  quiet,  has  always  a beautiful  head, 
high,  open,  palmated,  large,  and  well-adorned  at  top,  broad 
and  curled  at  bottom,  with  a great  number  of  long  and 
flrong  antlers  ; whereas,  in  a country  where  he  has  neither 
fufficient  food  nor  repofe,  his  head  will  be  in  thefe  refpeCh 
the  revei fe,  iqfomuch,  that  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  dif- 
tinguifh  by  the  horns  of  a flag,  whether  or  not  he  inhabits  a 
plentiful  and  quiet  country,  and  whether  or  not  he  has  been 
well  nourifhed. 

1 he  branches  which  fprout  from  the  head  of  the  flag,  in 
their  make  and  growth,  refemble  thofe  of  a tree;  their  fub- 
flance  alfo  is,  perhaps,  more  of  the  nature  of  wood  than  of 
bone  : it  is,  as  it  were,  a vegetable  grafted  upon  an  animal, 
which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  forms  one 
of  thofe  lhades  by  which  Nature  always  approximates  two 
extremes. 

The  flag  pafles  his  whole  life  in  the  alternatives  of  pleni- 
tude and  want,  of  corpulence  and  leannefs,  of  health  and 
fteknefs,  without  having  his  conflitution  much  affeCted  by 
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the  violence  of  the  change ; nor  is  the  duration  of  his  life 
inferior  to  that  of  other  animals,  which  are  not  fubjed  to 
fuch  vicifiitudes.  As  he  is  five  or  fix  years  in  growing,  fo 
he  generally  lives  feven  times  that  number  of  years  ; that 
is,  "thirty-five  or  forty  years.  What  has  been  reported, 
therefore,  concerning  the  prodigious  longevity  of  the  flag, 
is  without  any  good  foundation,  though  fupported  by  the 
ftory  of  one  which  was  taken  by  Charles  VI,  in  the  foreft 
of  Senlis,  with  a collar  round  its  neck  whereon  was  in- 
ferred, “ Caefar  hoc  me  donavit  and  people  chofe 
rather  to  believe  that  this  animal  had  lived  a thoufand 
years,  and  had  received  this  collar  from  a Roman  Em- 
peror, than  to  conclude  that  he  might  come  from  Ger- 
many, where  the  Emperors  have  always  ailumed  the  title  of 
Caefar. 

The  horns  of  the  flag  continue  to  increafe  in  bulk  and 
height  from  the  fecond  year  to  the  eighth  ; they  remain 
beautiful,  and  much  the  fame,  during  their  vigour  of  life  ^ 
but  as  their  body  declines  with  age,  fo  do  their  horns  decline 
alfo. 

It  is  but  feldom  that  our  flags  have  more  than  twenty  or 
twenty-two  antlers  even  when  their  head  is  in  its  moft 
beautiful  ftate  ; and,  as  the  fize  of  the  flag’s  head  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  his  food,  fo  the  quality  of  his  horns  is 
found  alfo  to  depend  on  the  kind  of  nouriflnnent  he  receives ; 
it  is,  like  the  wood  of  the  forefl,  large,  foft,  and  light,  in 
moift  and  fertile  countries ; and,  on  the  contrary,  fhort,  hard, 
and  heavy,  in  fuch  as  are  dry  and  barren. 

The  moft  common  colour  of  the  flag  is  yellow,  though 
there  are  many  found  of  a brown,  and  many  of  a red  colour. 
White  flags  are  much  more  uncommon,  and  feem  to  be  flags 
become  domeftic.  The  colour  of  the  horns,  like  that  of  the 
hair,  feems  in  particular  to  depend  on  the  nature  and  ase  of 
the  animal.  The  horns  of  the  young  flags  are  whiter  than 
thofe  of  the  old  ones.  Of  thofe  flags  alfo  whofe  hair  is  of  a 
light  yellow,  the  horns  are  often  of  a fallow7  hue,  and  dis- 
agreeable to  the  eye. 

This  animal  feems  to  have  good  eyes,  an  exquifite  frnell, 
and  an  excellent  ear.  When  he  would  hearken  to  any 
thing,  he  raifes  his  head,  pricks  up  his  ears,  and  then  he 
hears  from  a great  diftance.  When  he  iilues  from  a little 
coppice,  or  fome  other  fpot  half  covered,  he  flops,  in  order 
to  take  a full  view,  around  him,  and  then  inufts  up.  the  wind, 
in  order  to  try  whether  he  can  difeover  the  feent  of  aught 
that  may  give  him  difturbance.  Though  naturally  rather 
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fimple,  he  is  yet  far  from  being  deflitute  of  curioflty  and 
cunning.  If  any  one  whiffles,  or  calls  aloud  to  him  from  a 
great  diflance,  he  inflantly  flops  fhort,  and  gazes  with  fixed 
attention,  with  even  a kind  of  admiration  ; and  if  he  fees 
ncn  er  arms  nor  dogs,  he  paffes  along  quietly,  and  without 
altering  Ihs  pace.  With  equal  tranquillity  and  pleafure  he 
feems  alfo  to  liften  to  the  fhepherd’s  pipe,  or  flagelet ; and 
the  hunters,  in  order  to  embolden  them,  fometimes  ufe’tbe/e 
inftruments.  In  general,  he  fears  men  much  lefs  than  he 
does  dogs,  and  entertains  neither  diflruft  nor  artifice,  but  in 
proportion  as  he  is  diflurbed.  He  eats  flowly,  choofes  his 
food,  and  feeks  afterwards  to  repofe  himfelf,  that  he  may 
ruminate  at  leiiure,  though  the  a£l  of  rumination  he  does 
not  feem  to  perform  with  the  fame  eafe  as  the  ox  ; nor  is  it 
without  undergoing  much  violence,  that  the  flag  can  throw 
up  the  food  contained  in  his  fir  ft  flomach.  He  feldom  drinks 
in  the  winter,  and  feldomer  (fill  in  the  fpring. 

The  Fallow-Deer.  (See  pi.  VIII.)  No  twoanimals  can 
be  more  nearly  allied  than  the  flag  and  the  fallow-deer;  and  yet 
no  two  animals  keep  more  diflincl,  or  avoid  each  other  w'ith 
more  fixed  animofity.  They  are  never  feen  to  herd  in  the 
fame  place;  it  is  even  rare,  unlels  they  have  been  trans- 
ported thither,  to  find  fallow-deer  in  a country  where  flags 
are  numerous.  They  feem  to  be  of  a nature  lefs  robufl  and 
lefs  favage  than  the  flag  ; they  are  found  but  rarely  wild  in 
the  forefls,  and  are  bred  up  in  parks,  where  they  are,  as  it 
were,  half  domeflic. 

England  is  the  country  of  Europe  where  they  mofl  abound; 
and  there  their  flefh,  which  dogs  are  obferved  to  prefer  to 
that  of  all  Other  animaiS,  is  held  in  no  fmall  eflimation.  It 
feeins  to  be  an  animal  formed  for  a temperate  climate  ; for 
it  is  never  found  in  Ruflia,  and  very  rarely  in  the  forefls  of 
Sweden,  or  in  any  other  northern  country;  and,  as  the 
fallow-deer  is  an  animal  lefs  favage,  more  delicate,  and,  in- 
deed, it  may  be  added,  more  domeftic  than  the  flag,  it  is 
likevvife  lubjedl  to  a greater  number  of  varieties.  Befide  the 
common  deer,  and  the  white  deer,  we  know  of  feveral  other 
kinds  ftiil  ; the  Deer  of  Spain,  for  example,  which  are  al- 
mofl  as  large  as  flags,  but  whole  neeje  is  more  {lender,  whofe 
colour  is  more  obfeure,  and  whofe  tail  is  rather  black  than 
white  underneath,  and  longer  than  that  of  the  common  deer- 
the  deer  of  Virginia,  which  are  almofl  as  large  as  thole  of 
Spain;  other  deer,  whofe  forehead  is  comprefTed  and  flattened 
between  the  eyes,  whofe  ears  and  tail  are  longer  than  thofp 
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of  the  common  deer,  and  of  whofe  hind  legs  the  hoofs  are 
marked  with  a white  fpot ; and  others,  which  are  fpotted  or 
flreaked  with  white,  black  and  yellow;  and  others  ftill,  which 
are  entirely  black. 

The  horns  of  the  buck,  like  thofe  of  the  flag,  are  fhed  every 
year,  and  take  nearly  the  fame  time  for  repairing. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  an  herd  of  fallow-deer  is  feen 
to  divide  into  parties,  and  to  engage  each  other  with  great 
ardour.  Each  feems  delirous  of  gaining  Tome  favourite  lpot 
of  the  park  for  paflure,  and  of  driving  the  vanquifhed  party 
into  the  coarfer  and  more  difagreeable  parts.  Each  of  thefe 
fadtions  has  its  particular  chief,  namely,  the  oldeft  and  the 
flrongefl  of  each  herd.  Thefe  lead  on  to  the  engagement  5 
and  the  reft  follow  under  their  dirddlion.  Their  combats 
are  lingular  enough,  from  the  difpofition  and  conduct  by 
which  their  mutual  efforts  feem  to  be  regulated.  They  at- 
tack with  order,  and  fupport  the  affault  with  courage  j they 
come  to  the  afflftance  of  each  other ; they  retire,  they  rally, 
and  never  yield  the  vidlory  upon  a ffngle  defeat.  The  com- 
bat ^renewed  every  day,  till  at  length  the  moll  feeble  fide 
is  obliged  to  give  way,  and  is  content  to  elcape  to  the  moft 
difagreeable  part  of  the  park,  where  alone  they  can  find 
fafety  and  protection. 

From  the  age  of  two  years,  till  that  of  fifteen  or  fixteen,  the 
fallow-deer  is  in  a condition  to  produce,  and,  in  fine,  re- 
fembling  the  flag  in  all  its  natural  habits,  the  greatefl  dif- 
ference we  find  between  thefe  two  animals,  is  in  the  dura- 
tion of  their  lives.  From  the  teftimony  of  hunters,  it  has 
been  mentioned,  that  the  flag  lives  to  the  age  of  thirty-five 
or  forty  ; and,  on  the  lame  authority,  it  is  afferted,  that  the 
fallow-deer  lives  but  about  twenty  years;  and  as  in  fize  the 
latter  is  fmalier  than  the  ftag,  lo  it  is  probable,  that  in  growth 
he  is  fomewhat  quicker.  & 

The  Roe-Buck.]  The  flag,  as  being  the  moft  noble 
among  the  tenants  ol  the  woods,  inhabits  the  moft  fecret 
parts  of  the  forefl  where  the  fpreading  branches  form  a lofty 
covert;  while  the  roe-buck,  as  being  of  an'  inferior  fpecies, 
contents  himfelf  with  a more  lowly  reffdence,  and  is  feldom 
found  but  among  the  thick  foliage  of  young  trees  and  fnrubs. 
but,  if  this  animal  is  lefs  noble,  lefs  ftrong,  and  lefs  elevated 
in  ytture,  he  is,  however,  polfefled  of  more  grace,  more  vi- 
vacity and  even  more  courage,  than  the  ftag.  Though  but 
a very  mall  animal,  yet,  when  his  young  are  attacked,  he 
faces  even  the  ftag  himfelf,  and  not  unfrequently  comes  off 
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victorious ; he  is  more  gay,  more  handfome,  more  active ; 
his  (hape  is  more  full  and  more  elegant,  and  his  figure  is 
more  agreeable ; his  eyes,  in  particular,  are  more  brilliant, 
and  more  animated  ; his  limbs  are  more  fupple,  his  move- 
ments quicker  ; and  poffefled  of  equal  vigour  and  agility, 
he  bounds  without  effort. 

The  roe-buck  differs  from  the  flag,  not  only  in  fuperior 
cunning,  but  alfo  in  his  natural  appetites,  his  inclinations, 
and  his  whole  habits  of  living.  Inftead  of  herding  together 
like  the  latter,  the  fpecies  of  the  former  live  in  feparate 
families  : the  fire,  the  dam,  and  the  young  ones,  form  of 
themfelves  a little  community,  nor  do  they  ever  admit 
a ftranger  into  it.  All  other  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  are 
inconftant  in  their  affection.  The  roe-buck  never  forfakes 
his  mate  ; and,  as  they  have  been  generally  bred  up  toge- 
ther, the  male  and  female  form  for  each  other  the  ftrongeft 
attachment. 

The  female  of  this  fpecies  goes  with  young  five  months 
and  a half,  and  brings  forth  about  the  end  of  April,  or  the 
beginning  of  May.  The  hind  goes  more  than  eight  months; 
and  this  is  a circumftance  which  alone  fuffices  to  prove,  that 
thefe  animals  are  of  a fpecies  fo  different,  that  they  can 
never  intermix,  nor  produce  together  an  intermediate  race. 
The  female  feparates  herfelf  from  the  male,  when  (he  is 
about  to  bring  forth,  retiring  into  the  thickeft  part  of  the 
woods,  in  order  to  avoid  the  wolf,  which  is  her  moft  dan- 
gerous enemy.  At  the  expiration  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
days,  the  fawns,  of  which  there  are  generally  two  at  a 
birth,  attain  ftrength  enough  to  follow  her.  When  (lie  is 
threatened  with  any  danger,  fhe  hides  them  in  fome  deep 
thicket,  offers  herfelf  to  the  danger,  and  allows  herfelf  to  be 
ch  accd  in  their  (lead. 

The  fawns  continue  to  follow  the  buck  and  the  doe  eight 
or  nine  months  in  all;  and,  upon  feparating,  their  horns 
begin  to  appear,  as  thofe  of  the  ftag,  the  firft  year,  fimple, 
and  without  antlers.  Thefe  they  (hed  at  the  latter  end  of 
autumn,  and  renew  during  the  winter. 

In  the  drag,  the  fallow-deer,  and  the  roe-buck,  there 
are  two  bony  eminences,  on  which  their  horns  grow,  which 
be^in  to  (hoot  at  the  end  of  five  or  fix  months,  and  which, 
jn&a  little  time  longer,  arrive  at  their  full  growth  ; and, 
far  from  enlarging  themfelves  as  the  animal  advances  in 
a-re,  they  diminifh,  and  are  even  the  moft  certain  index 
for  ’difcovering,  every  year,  the  advanced  age  of  all  the 
fpecies. 
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As  the  female  goes  only  five  months  and  a half  with 
young,  and  as  the  growth  of  the  young  roe-buck  is  quicker 
than  that  of  the  young  {tag,  fo  his  life  is  fhorter,  and  does 
not  appear  to  extend  beyond  twelve  or  fifteen  years  at 
the  far  theft.  The  roe-bucks  remain  in  winter  in  ’the 
thickeft  coppices,  and  live  on  briars,  broom,  heath,  &c 
In  fpring,  they  repair  to  the  more  open  groves,  and  browfe 
upon  the  buds  and  young  frefh  leaves  of  almoft  every 
tree;  and  this  warm  food,  fermenting  in  their  ftomachs^ 
inebriates  them  in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  are  then  eafilv 
furprifed.  ' 

t It  appears  that  this  fpecies,  which  is  not  fo  numerous  as 
that  of  the  ftag,  and  which  is  very  feldom  to  be  found  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  is  much  more  abundant  in  America 
There  we  hear  only  of  two  forts,  the  red,  which  is  the 
larger,  and  the  brown,  which  is  the  fmalier  ; and,  as  they 
are  more  commonly  found  in  the  northern  tha’n  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  that  continent,  fo  it  may  be  prefumed  th^r 
they  differ  more  from  each  other  there  than  they  do  i„ 
Europe.  In  Louifiana,  for  inftance,  they  are  extremelv 
cornmon  and  are  much  larger  than  in  France;  they  a/e 
alfo  found  at  Brafil  ; for  the  animal  which  is  there  deno- 
minated the  Cujuacu-apar a,  differs  not  from  the  Eurone-m 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  Wild  Animals — The  Hare  and  the  Ralbit. 

The  Hare.]  T-HOSE  fpecies  of  animals  which  are  the 
, , , , , , molt  numerous,  are  not  always  the  molt 

Ufeful : but  the  fpecies  of  the  hare,  and  of  the  rabbit  ar» 
advantageous  to  us,  both  as  to  their  number  and  their 
utility.  Hares  are  umverfally  and  abundamlv  f a 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth  ; L rabbi,  Th^  't^  77 
ginated  only  in  particular  climates,  do  yet  mulfinl , r 
digioufly  in  almoft  every  place  to  whfch  They  P^e  tr^f 
ported,  that  it  is  no  longer  poflible  to  extirpate  them  and  no 
imall  art  is  required  in  order  to  diminifh  their  number 

n thofe  uifirids  which  are  referved  for  the  chace  four  or 
five  hundred  hares  are  killed  in  the  courfr  nf  . r or 

day’s  iport.  Thefe  animals  multiply  amazingly  - ^eVare 
,n  3 C°nd,tl0n  t0  e”§^er  in  all  feafons,  and" before7  the 
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firft  vear  of  their  life  is  expired.  The  females  do  not  go 
above  thirty  or  thirty-one  days  with  their  young.  rI  hey 
produce  three  or  four,  and,  as  foon  as  thefe  are  brought 
forth,  are  again  ready  to  receive  the  male ; they  likewile 
receive  him  while  they  are  pregnant,  and,  by  a particular 
formation  of  their  genitals,  are  often  found  to  have  a fuper- 
fcetation. 

The  young  ones  are  brought  forth  with  their  eyes  open  ; 
the  mother  fuckles  them  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  days  ; 
after  which  they  feparate  themfelves  from  her,  and  provide 
for  their  own  fubfiftence ; they  do  not  withdraw  themfelves 
far  from  each  other,  nor  from  the  place  where  they  firft 
drew  breath  ; yet  they  live  in  folitude,  and  each  compofes 
for  itfelf  a form,  at  a little  diftance,  perhaps  fixty  or 
eighty  paces.  Thus,  when  we  find  a young  leveret  in  one 
place,  we  are  almoft  fure  of  finding  one  or  two  more  in  the 
neighbourhood.  They  feed  more  by  night  than  by  day ; 
ancf  their  favourite  articles  of  proviiion  are,  herbs,  roots, 
leaves,  fruit,  and  grain  ; but  above  all,  fuch  plants  as  yield 
a milky  juice.  They  even  eat  the  bark  of  trees  in  winter. 
When  they  are  reared  at  home,  they  are  fed  with  lettice  and 
roots;  but  the  flefli  of  thefe  domeftic  hares  is  always  ot  a 
bad  flavour. 

Hares  fleep  much,  but  always  with  their  eyes  open.  They 
have  no  eye-lafhes,  and  feem  to  have  but  bad  eyes  ; as  if* 
however,  to  compenfate  for  this  defeft,  their  hearing  is  ex- 
ceedingly acute,  and  their  ears  are  very  large  compared  with 
the  fize of  their  body.  They  move  theie  long  ears  with 
oreat  facility,  and  ule  them  as  a helm,  in  order  to  dire& 
their  courfe,  which  is  fo  rapid,  that  they  eafily  outftrip  all 
other  animals.  As  their  fore  legs  are  much  fhorter  than  their 
hind  legs,  they  can  more  eafily  alcend  than  defcend  ; for 
which  reafon,  when  they  are  purfued,  their  firft  object  is 
to  gain,  if  pofiible,  fome  mountain.  Their  motion  in  run- 
jiin0-  is  a kind  of  gallop  ; they  proceed  without  making  any 
noife,  becaufe  their  feet  are  plentifully  covered  with  hair, 
even  underneath  ; and  perhaps  they  are  the  only  animals 
which  have  hair  growing  within  their  mouths. 

Hares  live  not  above  feven  or  eight  years.  They  pafs 
their  lives  in  folitude,  and  in  filence ; and  never  are  known 
to  exert  their  voice,  but  when  they  are  forcibly  laid  hold  of, 
tormented,  or  wounded.  They  are  by  no  means  fo  wild  as 
by  their  habits  might  be  fuppofed  ; they  are  gentle,  and  fuf- 
ceptible  of  a fpecies  of  improvement.  As  they  have  a good 
ear  as  they  reft  on  their  hlpd-feet  of  their  own  accord,  and 
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ufe  their  fore-legs  like  arms,  fome  have  been  fo  tutored  as 
to  beat  a drum,  to  gefficulate  in  cadence,  &c. 

In  general,  the  hare  is  not  devoid  of  the  inftin<St  necefiary 
for  its  prefervation,  nor  of  fagacity  fufficient  to  effedt  an 
efcape  from  its  enemies.  It  prepares  for  itfelf  a form  ; and 
in  winter,  it  choofes  a fpot  which  is  expofed  to  the  fouth, 
as  in  fummer  it  docs  one  which  is  fituated  to  the  north.  It 
hides  itfelf  from  view  among  hillocks  of  earth  which  are  of 
the  fame  colour  as  its  hair.  “ I have  feen,”  fays  Du 
Fouilloux,  “ a hare  fo  cunning,  that,  as  foon  as  it  heard  the 
“ huntfman’s  horn,  it  ftarted  from  its  form,  and,  though  at 
« the  diftance  of  a quarter  of  a league  from  it,  leaped  to  a 
“ pond,  and  there  hid  itfelf  among  the  rufhes,  and  thus 
« efcaped  the  purfuit  of  the  dogs.  I have  feen  a hare, 
“ which,  after  having  run  above  two  hours  before  the  dogs, 
*£  has  diflodged  another  hare,  and  taken  pofleflion  of  its 

form.  I have  feen  others  fwim  over  three  ponds,  of  which 
4£  the  lmallelt  was  not  lefs  than  eighty  paces  broad.  I have 
“ feen  others,  which,  after  having  been  warmly  chaced  for 
iS  two  hours,  have  entered  a fheep-cot,  through  the  little 
“ opening  under  the  door,  and  remained  among  the  cattle. 
“ I have  feen  others,  which,  when  the  dogs  have  chaced 
“ them,  joined  a flock  of  (beep  in  the  field,  and,  in  like 
“ manner,  remained  with  them.  I have  feen  others, 

which,  when  they  heard  the  dogs,  have  concealed  them- 
“ felves  in  the  earth.  I have  feen  others,  which  have  gone 
“ along  one  fide  of  a hedge,  and  returned  by  the  other ; fo 
41  that  there  was  only  the  thicknefs  of  the  hedge  between 
“ the  dogs  and  the  hare.  I have  feen  others,  which,  after 
<c  they  had  been  chaced  for  half  an  hour,  have  mounted  an 
<s  old  wall  of  lix  feet  high,  and  taken  refuge  in  a hole 
“ covered  with  ivy.” 

The  nature  of  the  foil  has  a great  influence  on  thefe,  as 
well  as  on  all  other  animals  j the  hares  of  the  mountains  are 
larger  and  fatter  than  thofe  of  the  plains,  and  are  alfo  of  a 
different  colour ; the  former  being  browner  on  the  body,  and 
whiter  about  the  neck  than  the  latter,  which  are  more  in- 
clined to  red.  On  high  mountains,  and  in  the  northern 
countries,  they  become  white  in  the  winter,  and  in  fummer 
recover  their  ordinary  colour. 

The  Raebit.]  Though  the  hare  and  the  rabbit  are  ex- 
ternally, as  well  as  internally,  very  much  alike,  yet  as  they 
do  not  intermix  together,  they  form  twodiflintt  and  leparate 
fpecies. 
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The  fecundity  of  the  rabbit  is  even  greater  than  that  of 
the  hare;  and,  without  crediting  what  Wotten  has  ad- 
vanced, that  one  pair  only,  being  left  together  in  an  ifland, 
produced  fix  thoufand  in  one  year,  it  is  certain,  that  thefe 
creatures  multiply  fo  prodigioufly  in  countries  which  are 
proper  for  the  breed,  that  the  earth  cannot  furnifh  them 
with  fubfiftence  ; they  deftroy  herbs,  roots,  grain,  fruit,  and 
even  trees  and  fhrubs  ; and,  were  it  not  for  the  ufe  we  make 
of  the  dog  and  the  ferret,  they  would  reduce  the  country  to 
a deiert.  The  rabbit  not  only  engenders  and  produces 
oftener  than  the  hare,  but  it  has  more  ways  to  efcape  from  its 
enemies,  and  to  avoid  the  fight  of  man. 

This  circumftance  alone  may  fuffice  to  prove,  that  the 
rabbit  is  fuperior  to  the  hare  in  point  of  fagacity.  Both  are 
alike  in  their  conformation,  and  both  have  it  in  their  power 
to  dig  retreats  for  themfelves.  Both  are  timid  to  an  excefs ; 
but  the  one,  pofleifed  of  lefs  art,  is  contented  with  form- 
ing a refidence  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  where  it  re- 
mains continually  expofed  ; while  the  other,  by  a more  im- 
proved inftinft,  takes  the  trouble  to  dig  into  the  earth,  and 
there  to  make  itfelf  an  afylum ; and  fo  true  is  it,  that  they 
acl  in  this  ca^e  irom  a kind  of  reafon  or  reflexion,  that  vve 
never  fee  the  domeftic  rabbit  employed  in  the  fame  work. 

The  domeftic  rabbits,  like  all  other  domeftic  animals,  vary 
in  their  colour:  white,  black  and  grey  belong  properly  to 
Nature.  The  black  rabbits  are  the  moft  fcarce. 

Thefe  animals  are  able  to  engender  and  produce  at  the  are 
©f  five  or  fix  months.  It  is  aflerted,  that  they  commonly 
attach  themlelves  to  one  particular  female,  and  never  quit 
her.  She  goes  with  young  thirty  or  thirty-one  days,  and 
will  produce  five,  fix,  and  fometimes  feven  or  eight  at  a birth. 
Like  the  doe-hare,  fhe  has  a double  matrix,  and  of  confe- 
quence  can  have  in  her  womb  at  the  fame  time,  two  leparate 
litters.  It  appears,  however,  that  fuper-fcetations  are  lefs 
frequent  in  this  fpecies  than  in  that  of  the  hare. 

A few  days  before  they  bring  forth,  they  dig  a frefh  bur- 
row, not  in  a right  line,  but  in  a crooked  dircdion,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  they  make  an  excavation;  after  which  they 
tear  a quantity  of  hair  from  their  bellies,  and  make  a kind  of 
bed  for  the  ufe  of  their  little  ones.  For  the  firft  two  days 
they  never  quit  them  : they  never  ftir  abroad,  unlefs  forced 
to  do  fo  from  neceifity,  and  return  as  foon  as  ever  they  have 
taken  their  nourifhment.  At  this  feafon  they  eat  much  and 
very  quick;  and  thus  they  tend  and  luckle  their  young  for 
more  than  fix  weeks,  i ill  then  the  buck  does  not  know 
. . them, 
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them,  nor  does  he  enter  the  burrow  which  the  doe  has  dug-. 
Often,  even  when  lhe  quits  it  and  leaves  her  little  ones  behind 
Hie  hops  up  the  entry  to  it  with  earth,  wet  with  her  urine - 
but  when  they  begin  to  venture  to  the  edge  of  the  hole,  and 
to  eat  groundiel  and  other  herbs  which  the  doe  picks  out  for 
them,  the  buck  begins  to  know  them,  to  take  them  between 
his  paws,  to  endeavour  to  give  a glofs  to  their  hair,  to  lick 
their  eyes ; and  all  of  them,  in  fucceflion,  partake  equally  of 
his  cares. 

A gentleman,  who  had  amufed  himfelf  with  railin'*- 
rabbits  for  many  years,  has  communicated  the  following 

“ I began,”  faid  he,  44  with  only  one  male  and  one  fe- 
“ male,  the  former  white,  the  latter  grey ; and  of  their  pro- 
“ duce,  which  was  very  numerous,  the  greateft  part  were 
“ grey,  a good  number  of  them  white,  and  of  a mixed  co- 
“ lour,  and  fome  few  black.  Thefe  animals  feem  to  have 
“ a great  refpeft  for  paternal  authority;  at  leaft  I judge  fo, 
“ from  the  great  deference  which  all  my  rabbits  {hewed  for 
“ their  firft  anceftor,  whom  I can  always  eafily  diftinguifh 
“ by  his  whitenefs,  and  who  is  indeed  the  only  male  of  that 
“ colour  which  I have  preferved.  It  was  to  no  purpofe  that 
4C  the  family  augmented  ; thofe  which,  in  their  turn,  be- 
“ came  fathers,  were  ftill  fubordinate  to  him.  Whenever 
“ they  fought,  whether  on  account  of  their  females,  or  con- 
“ cerning  their  food,  their  great  progenitor  would  run  to 
“ the  place  ofdifpute  with  all  fpeed,  as  foon  as  he  heard  the 
46  noife.  No  looner  did  they  perceive  him,  than  every  thing 
44  was  prefently  reduced  to  order  ; and  if  he  furpriled  any 
44  one  of  them  actually  aftaulting  another,  he  ufed  to  l'epa- 
“ rate  him  from  the  reft,  and  punifii  him  upon  the  fpot 
44  Another  proof  of  his  dominion  over  all  his  pofterity  is* 
44  that  they  were  accuftomed  to  return  at  a whittle  • 
44  whenever  I gave  the  tignal,  how  diftant  foever  they 
44  might  be,  this  old  one  immediately  put  himfelf  at  their 
44  head  ; and  though  he  came  firft,  yet  he  made  them  all 

?n’  , enter  before  him  i nor  would  he  go  in  till 
*4  the  laft, ” b 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Of  carnivorous  Animals — 'The  Wolf — The  Fox — The  Badger — ■ 
The  Otter — The  Martin — The  Pine  Weafel — The  Pole  Cat — 
The  Ferret — The  Weafel — The  Ermine . 

ANIMALS  which  have  but  one  ffomach,  and  whole  in-- 
teftines  are  fhort,  are  forced,  like  man,  to  feed  on 
flefh.  Of  this  affinity,  and  of  this  truth,  we  fhall  receive 
certain  information  by  a relative  com  pari  Ion  of  the  fize  of 
the  inteftinal  canal  in  carnivorous  animals,  and  in  thofe  that 
live  folely  on  herbage.  We  fhall  then  find,  that  the  dif- 
ference in  their  manner  of  living  depends  folely  on  the  dif- 
ference in  their  conformation,  and  that  their  nourifhment  is 
more  or  lefs  folid,  as  the  receptacle  for  it  is  more  or  lefs  ca- 
pacious. 

Hence,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded,  that  thofe 
animals  which  live  folely  on  herbage  are,  from  phyfical  ne- 
ceffity,  as  carnivorous  animals  are  with  refpedf  to  flefh,  ab- 
folutely  confined  to  one  kind  of  fuftenance.  It  is  only  to  be 
underftood,  that  thofe  which  have  feveral  ftomachs,  or  very- 
large  inteitines,  may  be  fupported  without  this  fubftantial 
aliment  fo  ncceflary  to  others.  It  is  not  meant,  that  they 
might  not  ufe  it,  or  that  if  Nature  had  furnifhed  them  with 
arms,  not  only  for  the  purpofes  of  felf-defence,  but  for  thofe 
of  attack  and  rapine,  they  would  not  have  exerted  them,  and 
foon  accuftomed  themfelves  to  flefh  and  blood  j fince  we 
find,  that  fheep,  calves,  goats,  horfes,  greedily  eat  milk  and 
en-gs,  which  are  animal  food,  and  that,  unaided  by  cuftom, 
they  do  not  refufe  meat  which  has  been  hafhed  and  feafoned 
with  fait. 

Without  a violation  of  truth,  then,  it  may  be  faid,  that 
the  generally  predominant  appetite  of  animals  is  for  flefh  and 
other  folid  food,  and  that  this  appetite  is  more  or  lefs  vehe- 
ment, more  or  lefs  moderate,  according  to  the  particular 
conformation  of  each  animal ; fince,  on  taking  a full  view 
of  Nature,  we  find  it  not  only  in  man,  but  in  quaduped 
animals,  in  fifhes,  in  infedts,  and  in  worms,  for  which 
indeed  all  flefh  feems  to  be  particularly  and  ultimately  def- 

tined. 

The  Wolf  (See  pl.XV.J  is  one  of  thofe  animals  whofe  ap- 
petite for  animal  food  is  the  moft  vehement,  and  whofe  means  of 
* fatisfying 
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Satisfying  this  appetite  are  the  mod  various.  Nature  has 
furnifhed  him  with  drength,  with  cunning,  with  agility, 
with  all  thofe  requisites,  in  a word,  which  fit  an  animal  for 
purfuing,  overtaking,  and  conquering  its  prey  ; and  yet, 
with  all  thefe,  the  wolf  mod  frequently  dies  of  hunger  ; for 
he  is  the  declared  enemy  of  man.  Being  long  profcribed, 
and  a reward  offered  for  his  head,  he  is  obliged  to  fly  from 
the  habitations  of  man,  and  to  live  in  the  fored,  where  the 
few  wild  animals  to  be  found,  efcape  him  either  by  their 
fvviftnefs  or  their  art,  or  are  fupplied  in  too  fmall  a propor- 
tion to  latisfy  his  rapacity.  "When  prefl'ed  with  hunger, 
however,  he  braves  danger,  and  comes  to  attack  thofe  ani- 
mals which  are  under  the  protection  of  man,  particularly 
fuch  as  he  can  readily  carry  away,  lambs,  fheep,  or  even 
dogs  themfelves  ; for  all  animal  food  comes  then  equally 
agieeabie.  Ii  tiiis  excuriion  has  lucceeded,  he  often  returns 
to  the  charge,  till  having  been  wounded,  or  clolely  purfued 
by  the  dogs  or  the  fhepherds,  he  hides  himfelf  by  day  in  the 
thicked  coverts,  and,  for  a while,  only  ventures  out  at 
night  ; but,  at  lad,  when  his  neceilities  are  very  urgent,  he 
boldly  faces  certain  dedrucdion  : he  attacks  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  fometimes  ventures  even  to  fall  upon  men  ; be- 
comes furious  by  his  continual  agitations,  and  ends  his  life 
in  madnefs. 

The  wolf,  as  well  externally  as  internally,  fo  nearly  re- 
fembies  the  dog,  that  he  feems  modelled  upon  the  fame  plan  ; 
and  yet  he  only  offers  the  reverie  of  the  image.  If  his  form 
be  fimilar,  his  nature  is  different  ; and  indeed  they  are  fo 
uniike  in  their  difpofitions,  that  no  two  animals  can  have  a 
more  per  fed  antipathy  to  each  other.  A young  doo-  fhudders 
at  the  fight  of  a wolf;  a dog  who  is  ftronger,  and  who  knows 
his  drength,  bridles  up  at  the  fight,  tedifies  his  animofity 
attacks  him  with  courage,  endeavours  to  put  him  to  fliaht? 
and  does  ali  in  his  power  to  rid  himfelf  of  a prefence  that  is 
hateful  to  him.  They  never  meet  without  either  flyimr  from 
or  fighting  with  each  other,  if  the  wolf  is  the  dron-er  he 
tears  and  devours  his  prey:  the  dog,  on  the  contrary,  ts  more 
generous,  and  contents  himfelf  with  hisvi&ory. 

1 he  dog  even  in  his  favage  date,  is  not  cruel  ; he  is 
ea  ily  tamed,  and  continues  firmly  attached  to  his  matter. 
I he  wolf,  when  taken  young,  becomes  tame,  but  never 
has  an  attachment.  Nature  is  dronger  in  him  than  educa- 
tion ; he  relumes,  with  age,  his  natural  difpofitions,  and 
returns,  as  foon  as  he  can,  to  the  woods  whence  he  was 
taken.  Dogs,  even  of  the  dulled  kinds,  feek  the  company 
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of  other  animals;  they  are  naturally  difpofed  to  follow  and 
accompany  other  creatures  : the  wolf,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
enemy  of  all  loeiety ; he  docs  not  even  keep  much  company 
with  thofe  of  his  kind.  When  they  are  feen  in  packs  to- 
gether, it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a peaceful  fociety,  but  a 
combination  for  war : they  teftify  their  boffile  intentions  by 
their  loud  howlings,  and  by  their  fiercenefs  difeover  a project 
tor  attacking  fomc  meat  animal,  l'uch  as  a fta<r  or  a bull,  or 
for  deftroying  fome  formidable  dog.  The  inibant  their  mili- 
tary expedition  is  completed,  their  fociety  is  at  an  end  ; they 
then  part,  and  each  returns  in  {Hence  to  his  folitary  retreat. 
There  is  not  even  any  fbrong  attachment  between  the  male 
and  female  ; they  feek  each  other  only  once  a year,  and  re- 
main but  a few  days  together. 

The  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  pregnancy  of  the 
flie-wolf,  who  goes  with  young  above  an  hundred  days, 
and  the  bitch,  who  does  not  go  above  fixty,  proves,  that 
the  wolf  and  the  dog,  fo  different  in  difpofition,  are  {fill 
more  fo  in  one  of  the  principal  funefions  of  the  animal 
ceconomy. 

The  wolf  generally  brings  forth  five  or  fix,  and  fometimes 
even  nine  at  a litter.  The  cubs  are  brought  forth,  like  thofe 
of  the  bitch,  with  the  eyes  clofed.  The  dam  fuckles  them 
for  fome  weeks,  and  teaches  them  betimes  to  eat  fief h,  which 
Ihe  prepares  for  them,  by  chewing  itfirib  herfelf.  They  do 
not  leave  the  den  where  they  have  been  littered,  till  they  are 
fix  weeks  or  two  months  old.  It  is  not,  however,  till  they 
are  about  ten  or  twelve  months  old,  and  till  they  have  fhed 
their  firlb  teeth  and  completed  the  new,  that  the  dam 
thinks  them  in  a capacity  to  fhift  for  themfelves.  Then, 
when  they  have  acquired  arms  from  Nature,  and  have  learned 
induffry  and  courage  from  her  example,  fhe  declines  all 
future  care  of  them,  being  again  engaged  in  bringing  up  a 
new  progeny.  Thefe  animals  require  two  or  three  years  for 
their  growth,  and  live  to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty. 

The  wolf  grows  grey  as  he  grows  old,  and  his  teeth  wear, 
like  thofe  of  moff  other  animals,  by  ufing.  He  fieeps  when 
his  belly  is  full,  or  when  he  is  fatigued,  rather  by  day  than 
night,  and  is  always  very  eafily  waked.  He  drinks  fre- 
quently ; and  in  times  of  drought,  when  there  is  no  water 
to  be  found  in  the  trunks  or  old  trees,  or  in  the  pools  about 
the  forelb,  he  comes  often,  in  the  day,  down  to  brooks,  or 
Kkes  in  the  plain.  Although  very  voracious,  he  yet  lup- 
ports  hunger  for  a long  time,  and  often  lives  lour  or  five  days 
without  food,  provided  he  is  fupplied  with  water. 
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The  wolf  has  great  ftrength,  particularly  in  his  fore-parts, 
in  the  mufcles  of  his  neck  and  jaws.  He  carries  off  a fheep 
in  his  mouth  without  letting  it  touch  the  ground,  and  runs 
with  it  much  fwifter  than  the  fhepherds  who  purfue  him,  fo 
that  nothing  but  the  dogs  can  overtake,  or  oblige  him  to 
quit  his  prey.  He  bites  cruelly,  and  always  with  greater 
vehemence  in  proportion  as  he  is  lefs  refitted  ; for  he  ufes 
precautions  with  fuch  animals  as  attempt  to  ttand  upon  the 
defenfive.  He  is  cowardly,  and  neverfights  but  when  under 
a neceffity  of  fatisfying  his  hunger,  or  of  making  good  his 
retreat.  When  he  is  wounded  by  a bullet,  he  is  heard  to  crv 
out  ; and  yet,  when  furrounded  by  the  peafants,  a*  d at- 
tacked with  clubs,  he  never  howls,  but  defends  himfelf  in 
filence,  and  dies  as  hard  as  he  lived. 

If  he  happens  to  be  caught  in  a pit-fall,  he  is  for  fome 
time  fo  frightened  and  attonithed,  that  he  may  be  killed 
without  offering  to  refill,  or  taken  alive  without  much 
danger.  At  that  inllant,  one  may  clap  a collar  round  his 
neck,  muzzle  him,  and  drag  him  along,  without  his  ever 
giving  the  leall  figns  of  anger  or  refentment.  At  all  other 
times,  he  has  his  lenfes  in  great  perfection.  He  fmells  a 
carcafe  at  the  dillance  of  more  than  a league  ; he  alfo  per- 
ceives living  animals  a great  way  off,  and  follows  them  a 
long  time  upon  the  fcent.  Whenever  he  leaves  the  wood, 
he  always  takes  care  to  go  out  againft  the  wind.  When 
juft  come  to  its  extremity,  he  Hops  to  examine,  by  his  fine!], 
on  all  Tides,  the  emanations  that  may  come  either  from  his 
enemy  or  his  prey,  which  he  very  nicely  diftinguifhes.  He 
prefers  thofe  animals  which  he  kills  himfelf  to  thofe  he  finds 
d>~ad  j and  yet,  he  docs  not  diidain  thele,  though  ever  fo 
much  infecled,  when  no  better  is  to  be  had.  He'js  particu- 
larly fond  of  human  flelh  ; and,  perhaps,  if  he  was  fuffi- 
ciently  powerful,  he  would  eat  no  other.  Wolves  have  been 
feen  following  armies,  and  arriving  in  numbers  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  where  they  devoured  fuch  dead  bodies  as  were 
left  upon  the  field,  or  but  negligently  interred.  Thele 
when  once  accuftomed  to  human  flefh,  ever  after  feek  par- 
ticularly to  attack  mankind,  choofe  to  fall  upon  the  ftiep- 
herd  rather  than  his  flock,  and  devour  women,  carrv  oft 
their  children,  See.  Thele  dreadful  wolves  are  called  ware- 
wolves^  that  is  to  fay,  wolves  of  which  we  ou'ftn  to  be 
aware.  D 

^ colour  of  this  animal  differs  according  to  the 
1 erent  climates  in  which  it  is  bred,  and  often  changes 
even  in  the  lame  country.  Befide  the  common  wolves 
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which  are  found  in  France  and  Germany,  there  are  others 
with  thicker  hair,  inclining  to  yellow.  In  the  northern 
climates,  fome  are  found  quite  black,  and  fome  white  alL 
over.  The  former  are  larger  and  Wronger  than  thofe  of  any 
other  kind. 

The  Fox.  (See  pi.  IV.)  This  animal  has  always  been  fa- 
mous for  his  artifices : and  the  reputation  he  has  thus  acquired, 
he  partly  merits.  What  the  wolf  cannot  accomplifh  but  by 
his  fuperior  ftrength,  the  fox  accomplilhes  by  his  fuperior 
cunning.  Without  attempting  to  oppofe  either  the  fhep- 
herd,  his  dog,  or  his  flock,  he  finds  an  eafier  way  to  fubfift. 
Patient  and  prudent,  he  waits  the  opportunity  for  depreda- 
tion, and  varies  his  condudl  as  he  perceives  that  circum- 
stances vary ; and  though  as  indefatigable  as  the  wolf,  and 
more  nimble  than  that  animal,  he  yet  does  not  truft  en- 
tirely to  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  courfe,  but  contrives  for 
himfelf  an  afylum,  to  which  he  retires  in  cafes  of  neceflity, 
and  in  which,  Iheltered  from  danger,  he  brings  up  his 
young. 

The  fox  generally  fixes  his  refidence  at  the  edge  of  a 
wood,  and  yet  not  far  removed  from  fome  cottage,  or  fome 
hamlet.  He  liftens  to  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  the 
cackling  of  other  domeflic  fowls  : even  at  a confiderabie 
diftance  he  fcents  them,  and  feizes  his  opportunity.  If  he 
be  able  to  get  into  the  yard,  he  begins  by  levelling  all  the 
poultry  without  remorfe.  This  done,  he  carries  off  a part 
of  the'fpoil,  hides  it  at  fome  convenient  diftance,  and  again 
returns  to  the  charge.  Taking  oft  another  fowl  in  the 
fame  manner,  he  hides  that  alfo,  though  not  in  the  fame 
place  ; and  this  method  he  pradtifes  for  feveral  times  to- 
gether, till,  warned  by  the  approach  of  day,  or  the  noife  of 
the  family,  he  finally  retires.  The  fame  arts  are  obferved 
when  he  finds  birds  entangled  in  fpringes  laid  for  them  by 
the  fowler  ; with  whom  the  fox  taking  care  to  be  before- 
hand, very  expertly  fnatches  the  birds  out  of  the  fnare,  con- 
ceals them  in  different  places,  leaves  them  there  fometimes 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  is  never  at  a lofs  to  recover  his 
hidden  treafure.  He  is  equally  alert  in  feizing  the  young 
hares  and  rabbits,  before  they  have  ftrength  enough  to  efcapc 
him  ; and  when  the  old  ones  are  wounded  and  fatigued,  he 
is  fure  to  come  upon  them  in  the  moments  of  diftrefs,  and  to 
fhew  them  no  mercy.  In  the  fame  manner  he  finds  out  the 
nefts  of  the  partridge  and  the  quail,  and  feizes  the  mother 
while  fitting. 
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The  fox  is  fo  voracious,  that,  when  deficient  of  better 
food,  he  devours  rats,  mice,  lizards,  toads  and  ferpents. 
InfeCts  and  fhell-fifh  he  is  likewife  fometimes  known  to  eat. 
In  vain  does  the  hedge-hog  roll  itfelf  up  into  a ball  to  oppofe 
him  : this  determined  glutton  teizes  it  till  it  is  obliged  to  ap- 
pear uncovered,  and  then  devours  it.  The  wafp  and  the 
wild  bee  are  attacked  by  him  with  equal  fuccefs.  Though  at 
firft  they  flyout  upon  their  invader,  and  adtually  oblige  him 
to  retire,  yet  this  repulfeis  but  fora  few  minutes,  till  he  has 
rolled  himfelf  upon  the  ground,  and  thus  crufhed  fuch  as 
may  have  ftuck  to  his  fkin  : he  then  returns  to  the  charge, 
and  at  length,  by  dint  of  perfeverance,  obliges  them  to 
abandon  their  combs,  which  he  greedily  devours,  both  wax 
and  honey. 

The  young  foxes  are  born  blind,  like  dogs;  like  them, 
too,  they  are  eighteen  months  or  two  years  in  coming  to  per- 
fection, and  live  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years.  The 
fenfes  of  the  fox  are  as  good  as  thofe  of  the  wolf  ; his  fenti- 
ment  is  more  acute,  and  the  organ  of  his  voice  is  more 
fupple,  and  more  perfect.  The  wolf  is  never  heard  but  by 
dreadful  howls,  while  the  fox  only  yelps,  barks,  and  fends 
forth  a moanful  found,  refembling  the  cry  of  the  peacock. 
Histones,  too,  ate  different,  according  to  the  different  fen- 
timents  with  which  he  is  affeCted.  He  has  one  found  ex- 
preflive  of  defire,  another  of  murmur,  another  of  forrow, 
and  another  of  pain  : the  latter  is  never  heard  from  him,  un- 
lefs  in  the  inftant  that  he  is  wounded  by  a fhot,  and  has  loft: 
the  ufe  of fome  member;  for,  like  the  wolf,  when  attacked 
with  cudgels  alone,  he  never  murmurs,  but  will  defend  him- 
felf with  obftinacy,  and  fight  in  filence  to  the  laft  gafp.  He 
bites  dangeroufly,  and  with  fuch  determined  fury,  that,  in 
order  to  make  him  relinquifh  his  hold,  ponderous  wood,  and 
even  iron  bars,  are  necellaryto  be  forced  between  his  jaws. 

The  flefh  of  the  fox  is  not  fo  bad  as  the  flefli  of  the  wolf. 
Dogs,  and  even  men,  eat  it  in  autumn,  efpecially  if  the  animal 
has  fed  on  grapes  ; and,  in  winter,  good  furs  are  made  of 
his  fkin.  He  fleeps  fo  found,  that,  however  clofely  ap- 
proached, there  is  no  great  danger  of  awaking  him.  When 
he  only  means  to  reft  himfelf,  he  ftretches  out  his  hind  legs, 
and  remains  flat  upon  his  belly.  In  this  pofture  he  watches 
for  the  birds  as  they  perch  on  the  hedges  ; who  no  fooner 
perceive  him  than  they  give  each  other  warning  of  their  ap- 
proaching danger.  The  jackdaw  and  the  magpie,  in  parti- 
cular, often  follow  him  along  tothediftance  of  fome  hun- 
dred paces,  ftill  towering  beyond  his  reach,  and  with  their 
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cries,  and  notes  of  hohility,  apprife  other  animals  to 
beware. 

Of  ail  wild  animals,  the  fox  is  mod  fubjecled  to  the  in- 
fluence of  climate  ; and  there  are  found  nearly  as  many  va- 
rieties in  this  fpecies,  as  in  that  of  any  domedic  animal,  The 
generality  of  foxes  in  this  climate  are  red  ; of  fome,  however, 
the  hair  is  of  a greyifh  caft ; and,  of  all,  the  tip  of  the  tail 
is  white,  in  the  northern  countries  we  find  foxes  of  all 
colours. 

The  Badger  (See  pi.  IX)  is  a lazy,  didrudful,  folitary 
animal,  that  retires  far  from  the  approach  of  man,  and  digs  a 
fubterranean  refidence,  where  it  fpends,  at  lead,  three-fourths 
of  its  exiilence,  and  never  ventures  forth  but  in  fearch  of  food. 
It  burrows  in  the  ground  with  particular  facility,  as  its  body 
is  rather  of  an  oblong  form,  and  its  claws,  thole  efpecially 
of  tiie  fore  feet,  are  very  long  and  compact.  The  hole 
which  it  thus  forms  often  proceeds  to  a great  depth  below  the 
iurface  of  the  earth,  and  the  pad'age  to  it  is  always  oblique 
and  winding. 

The  fox,  who  is  lefs  expert  at  fuch  excavations,  often  ap- 
propriates to  his  own  convenience  the  labours  of  the  badger. 

Urn.ble  to  compel  him  from  his  retreat  by  force,  it  often 
drives  him  from  it  by  dratagem,  often  remains  a fixed  cen- 
tinel  at  the  mouth  of  the  pad'age,  difturbs  it,  and,  as  an  in- 
fallible expedient,  it  is  faid,  emits  his  ordure.  The  badger 
gone,  he  immediately  afiumes  poffelTion  of  it,  enlarges  it, 
and  every  way  accommodates  it  to  his  own  purpofe.  Though 
forced  to  remove  to  another  habitation,  this  animal  does  not, 
however,  remove  to  another  country.  At  a little  didance 
from  its  old  burrow,  it  forms  a new  one,  from  which  it 
never  {firs  but  at  night.  The  dogs  ealily  overtake  it,  when 
it  is  at  any  didance  from  its  hole,  and  then,  uiing  all  its 
llrcngth,  all  its  powers  of  refiftance,  it  throws  itfelf  upon  its 
back,  and  defends  itfelf  with  defperate  refolution. 

'I 'he  young  badgers  are  eafily  tamed  ; they  will  play  with 
young  dogs,  and,  like  them,  will  follow  any  perfon  whom 
they  know,  and  from  whom  they  receive  their  food  ; but  the 
old  ones,  in  fpite  of  every  effort,  dill  remain  wild.  They 
are  neither  mif  hievous  n<>r  voracious,  as  the  fox  and  the 
wolf  are,  yet  they  are  carnivorous  ; and  though  raw-meat 
is  their  favourite  food,  yet  they  will  eat  any  thing  that  comes 
jn  their  way,  as  fiefh,  eggs,  cheefe,  butter,  bread,  lifh,  fruit, 
nuts,  roots,  &c.  They  deep  the  gieated  part  of  their  time, 
without,  however,  being  lubject,  like  the  mountain-rat,  or 
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the  dor-moufe,  to  a torpor  during  the  winter;  and  thus 
it  is,  that,  though  they  feed  moderately,  they  yet  are  always 

fat. 

Their  hole  they  keep  exceedingly  clean,  nor  are  they 
ever  known  to  void  their  ordure  in  it.  The  male  is  rarely 
to  be  found  with  the  female.  In  fummer  fhe  brings  forth, 
and  her  ufual  number  at  a birth  is  three  or  jour.  Thefe 
/he  feeds  at  firft  with  her  milk,  and  afterwards  with  fuch 
petty  prey  as  (he  can  furprife.  She  feizes  young  rabbits  in 
the  warren,  robs  birds  of  their  young,  while  yet  in  the  n eft, 
finds  out  where  the  wild  bees  have  laid  up  their  hone), 
where  field-mice,  lizards,  ferpents,  and  grafshoppeis,  are 
to  be  met  with  ; and  carries  all  to  her  expecting  brood, 
which  flue  frequently  brings  forward  to  the  mouth  ot 


her  hole.  „ , ... 

Thefe  animals  are  naturally  of  a chilly  temperament. 

Such  as  are  reared  in  a houfe  feem  to  be  never  more  happy 
than  when  near  a fire.  They  are  likewife  very  fubjeft 
to  the  mange  j and,  unlefs  carefully  wafhed,  the  dogs 
that  penetrate  into  their  burrows  are  feized  with  the  fame 

diftemper.  , , 

The  hair  of  the  badger  is  always  filthy  ; between  the  anus 

and  the  tail  there  is  an  opening,  which,  though  it  has  no 
communication  with  any  interior  part,  and  is  hardly  an  inch 
deep,  continually  emits* an  oily  liquid.  This  the  animal  is 
fond  of  fucking.  Itsflelh  is  not  ablolutely  nauft  ous  ; ane  of 
its  (kin  are  made  coarle  furs,  collars  lor  dogs,  trappings  fo*. 


fiorfes,  &c. 


The  Otter  (See  pi.  VI.)  is  a voracious  animal  which, 
more  fond  of  filh  than  ot  flelh,  is  (eldom  found  but  at  the  lides 
of  ]akes  and  rivers.  It  fwims  with  more  facility  than  even  the 
beaver.  All  the  feet  of  the  otter  have  membranes  ; and  it  can 

hardly  walk  falter  than  it  fwims. 

Accurately  confidered,  the  otter  cannot  be  pronounced  an 
amphibious  animal.  We  even  find  them  drowned  when  they 
happen  to  have  been  entangled  in  a net;  and  this  evidently 
for  want  of  having  had  time  to  deftroy  it,  and  thereby  effect 
their  efcape.  For*  want  of  filh,  frogs,  water-rats,  or  other 
nourilhment,  it  will  eat  the  young  branches,  and  the  bark, 
of  aquatic  trees  ; and  in  fpring  it  will  eat  new  grafs.  Oi 
cold  it  is  as  little  afraid  as  of  moilture.  It  brings  forth  in  the 
month  of  March.  Three  or  tour  is  the  number  generally 
produced  at  a birth. 
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The  otter  becomes  induftrious  with  age,  at  lead  enough 

o to  wage  a fuccefsful  war  againlt  the  tribes  of  fifhes 
Whmh,  With  refpedb  toinftinft  and  fentiment,  are  *x  a tly 
infenor  to  °ther  animals.  It  does  not  dig  its  own 

the’rnnt  l r^nce  in  the  M hole  that  offer  s,  under 

lock!  I f the  WlllOW  0r  P°P^ar'tree,  in  the  clefts  of 
fhe  tl  "«  eren  amrcns  PlIes  °f  floating  wood  5 and  there 
brm2f  forth  her  young.  °It,  however,  fre- 
quently changes  its  refidence  5 and  drives  away,  or  dif- 

rnonthstS  >QUnS  °1,M  at  the  exPiratiori  of  fix  weeks,  or  two 

fidereTth^ARTIN-;I  7fe  generality  of  naturalifts  have  con- 
fide  red  the  martin  and  the  pine-weafel  as  animals  of  o.ne  and 

the  lame  fpecies.  1 hey  are,  however,  different  both  in  dif- 

pofiuon  and  temperament.  The  pine-weafel  fhuns  open 

countries,  confines  itfelf  to  the  bofom  of  the  foreff  fixes  its 

refidence  upon  feme  tree,  and  is  never  found  in  great  numbers 

but  in  cold  climates  ; while  the  martin  not  only  approaches 

mI?aniilabltat.10nS’  butevcn  forms  a refidence  for  itfelf  in 
old  buildings,  in  hay-lofts,  in  holes  of  walls,  and  while  the 
fpecies  is  generally  diffufed  in  great  numbers  over  all  the 
temperate  climates,  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  regions  of 

The  countenance  of  the  martin  is  very  (harp  ; its  eye  is 
lively,  its  limbs  are  iupple,  its  body  is  flexible,  and  all  its 

movements  are  quick.  It  rather  leaps  and  bounds  than  walks - 
and  with  great  facility  climbs  walls,  enters  pigeon-houfesl 
and  hen-houfes,  devours  the  eggs,  the  pigeons,  and  the 
hens,  as  on  other  occafions  it  does  mice,  rats,  moles,  and 
birds  in  their  nefts. 

This  animal,  it  is  faid,  brings  forth  as  often  as  the  cat 
I ne  growth  of  the  young  ones  is  very  quick;  and  hened 
i may  be  inferred,  that  it  is  an  animal  whofe  life  does  not 
exceed  eight  or  ten  years.  It’s  fmejl,  which  is  not  abfo- 
lutely  difagreeable,  is  like  that  of  counterfeit  mutk.  Both 
the  martin  and  the  pine-weafel,  as  well  as  a number  of 
other  animals,  have  interior  veficles  which  contain  a 
flrong-fcented  iubliance  like  that  which  the  civet  fur 
pishes. 

. The  Pine-Weasel,  originally  a native  of  the  North 
is  in  a manner  peculiar  to  that  climate,  where  they  are  fd 
numerous,  that  the  quantity  of  furs  produced  from  this  ani- 
mal 
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mal  alone,  and  carried  into  foreign  countries,  is  actually 
aftonifhing.  In  temperate  climates,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
rarely,  and  in  warm  climates  never,  to  be  found/  Some 
there  are  in  Burgundy,  and  fome  in  the  foreft  of  Fontain- 
bleau  ; but  in  general  they  are  as  lcarce  in  France  as  the 
martin  is  common.  England,  having  no  extenfive  woods, 
is  unacquainted  with  this  animal. 

Alike  averfe  to  open  countries,  and  to  countries  which 
are  inhabited,  it  remains  in  the  bofom  of  fome  foreft,  ranges 
below  through  the  labyrinths  of  the  thicket,  or  towers  aloft 
upon  the  branches  of  the  trees.  It  fubfifts  by  the  chace,  and 
deftroys  a prodigious  quantity  of  birds,  whofe  nefts  it 
fearches  for,  and  invades,  in  order  to  devour  the  eggs.  Of 
the  fquirrel,  the  dor-moufe,  &c.  it  alfo  makes  a prey  ; and 
it  is  known  to  eat  honey  as  well  as  the  martin. 

Its  neck  is  yellow,  whereas  that  of  the  martin  is  white; 
and  its  hair,  at  the  fame  time,  is  much  finer,  thicker,  and 
lefs  fubjedl  to  fhed. 

When  the  female  is  near  her  time,  hercuftom  is  to  climb 
to  the  neft  of  fome  fquirrel,  to  drive  her  from  it,  to  enlarge  it 
for  her  own  purpole,  and  to  bring  forth  her  young  in  it. 
In  the  fame  manner,  fhe  occupies  the  old  Hefts’  of  the 
owl  and  the  buzzard,  as  alfo  the  hollow  places  of  trees, 

from  which  fhe  prefently  difledges  the  woodpecker,  and  other 
birds. 

The  Pole-Cat  ( See  pi.  VI.)  is  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the 
martin ; its  tail  is  fhorter,  its  fnout  fharper,  and  its  hair  thicker 
and  more  black.  It  has  fome  white  on  its  forehead,  and  about 
the  nofe  and  mouth.  It  differs  likewife  in  its  voice;  the  cry 
of  the  martin  being  rather  fharp  and  loud,  that  of  the  pole- 
cat deeper  and  more  hollow.  The  pole-cat,  however,  does 
not  at  all  refemble  the  martin  in  fmell,  which,  in  the  former 
far  from  being  in  any  degree  agreeable,  is  to  the  laft  decree 
fend.  When  heated  or  enraged  efpecially,  it  fends  foreh  and 
difrufes  a ftench  that  is  abfolutely  intolerable.  The  do<-s 
will  not  eat  its  flefh  ; and  even  itsfkin,  though  good  in  itfcjf, 
fells  at  a very  low  price,  as  it  can  never  be  entirely  diverted 
of  its  natural  odour. 

The  Ferret.]  It  has  been  doubted  by  fome  authors, 

W etj-£r  °r  n0t  the  ^errct  and  the  pole-cat  were  animals  of 
two  liferent  Ipecies.  Perhaps,  the  refemblance  there  fome- 
times  is  in  the  colour  of  their  hair  firft  gave  rife  to  this  un- 
certainty. The  pole-cat,  neverthelefs,  a native  of  temperate 

climates. 
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climates,  is  an  animal  wild  like  the  martin  ; whereas  the 
ferret,  originally  an  inhabitant  of  hot  countries,  can  only 
exit!  in  our  climate  as  a domeftic  animal.  The  ferret  alto, 
and  not  the  pole-cat,  is  made  choice  of  to  drive  the  rabbits 
from  their  burrows,  chiefly  becaufe  it  is  more  eafily  tamed. 
The  ferret  has  a longer  and  thinner  body,  a narrower  head, 
and  a (harper  fnout,  than  the  polecat.  It  has  not  the  fame 
fagacity  in  providing  for  its  fubfiflence  ; it  cannot  exift,  at 
leaft  in  our  regions,  without  the  care  of  man,  nor  have  fuch 
of  the  fpecies  as  have  been  loft  in  the  burrows  of  rabbits, 
been  ever  known  to  multiply  in  the  country  ; but  have,  on 
the  contrary,  perifhed,  to  all  appearance,  by  the  feverity  o t 
the  winter. 

This  animal  is  by  nature  a mortal  enemy  to  the  rabbit.  If 
even  a dead  one  is  prefented  to  a young  ferret  which  had 
never  fcen  one  before,  it  fprings  at  it,  and  tears  it  with  tury  ; 
if  it  be  a living  one,  it  feizes  it  by  the  neck  and  nofe,  and 
inftantly  begins  to  fuck  its  blood.  When  the  ferret  is  let 
loofe  into  the  burrows  of  the  rabbits,  it  is  neceflary  to 
muzzle  him,  that  he  may  not  kill  them  at  the  bottom,  but 
only  oblige  them  to  run  out,  and  thereby  fall  into  the  net  la;d 
for  them  at  the  entry.  It  he  is  allowed  to  go  unmuzzled, 
there  is  a rifque  of  loiing  him,  becaufe,  after  having  fucked 
the  blood  of  the  rabbit,  he  will  fall  afleep  ; and  the  fmokc 
which  is  raifed  at  the  mouth  of  the  burrow  does  not  always 
prove  a fuftlcient  expedient  for  bringing  him  back,  as  there 
are  often  more  iflues  than  one,  and  as  one  burrow  gene- 
rally communicates  with  others,  in  which  the  turret  is  apt  lO 
be  the  more  bewildered,  the  more  he  is  furrounded  with  th$ 

fmoke. 

The  Weasel.]  The  common  weafel  is  as  frequent  in 
temperate  and  in  hot  countries,  as  it  is  fcarce  in  cold  ones. 
Though  of  the  fame  fpecies,  it  is  in  many  retpccts  different 
from  the  ermine,  which  is  a native  of  the  north. 

When  a weafel  enters  a hen-rooft,  it  never  meddles  with 
the  cocks  or  the  old  hens  ; it  makes  choice  of  the  pullets, 
the  young  chickens,  and  thefe  it  kills  with  a Angle  ftroke  on 
the  "head,^  and  carries  away  one  after  another.  I he  eggs  it 
fucks  with  incredible  avidity.  In  winter  it  generally  relides 
in  fome  canary,  or  hay-loft  ; where  the  female  often  con- 
tinues even  in  the  fpring,  in  order  to  bring  forth  her  young 
amon<r  the  hay  or  ft  raw.  During  this  time  the  weafel  makes 
war  with  the  rats  and  mice  with  more  tucccts  than  the  cat, 

Alice,  following  them  into  all  their  holes,  it  is  next  to  an 
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*mpofilbility  for  them  to  efcape.  It  alfo  climbs  up  to  the 
pigeon-houfes,  to  the  nefts  • of  fparrows,  &*c.  and  commits 
great  havock.  In  fummer,  it  removes  to  fome  diftancefrom 
the  houfes,  always  choofing  the  lower  countries  about  the 
mills  and  ftreams,  hiding  itfelf  among  the  bullies,  in  order 
to  catch  the  birds,  and  not  unfrequently  taking  up  its  habi- 
tation in  the  hollow  of  an  old  willow.  The  female  gene- 
rally brings  forth  four  or  five.  The  young  ones  come  forth 
with  their  eyes  fhut,  but  in  a little  time  they  attain  a fuf- 
ficiency  of  growth  and  ftrength  to  follow  their  mother  to 
the  chace.  They  attack  adders,  water-rats,  moles,  field- 
mice,  &c.  and,  traveling  the  meadows,  devour  quails  and 
their  eggs. 

Like  the  pole-cat  and  the  ferret,  thefe  animals  have  fo 
Ilrong  a feent  that  they  cannot  be  kept  in  any  place  that  is 
inhabited.  As  their  own  fmell  is  very  bad,  they  feem  to  fuf- 
tain  no  inconvenience  from  any  foreign  ftench'  or  infection. 
A peafant  in  n<y  neighbourhood  took,  one  day,  three 
weafels  newly  brought  forth,  in  the  carcafe  of  a wolf  which 
had  been  fufpended  by  its  hind-legs  from  one  of  the  branches 
of  a tree  ; and  though  the  wolf  was  almoft  entirely  rotten, 
the  old  weafel,  nevertnelefs,  brought  grals,  ftraw,  and 
leaves,  in  order  to  make  a bed  for  her  young  ones  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  thorax. 

The  Ermine,  or  Stoat.  (See  pi.  IX.)  Theweafcl  with 
a black  tail  is  called  the  ermine  when  it  is  white,  and  the  float 
when  it  is  red  or  yellowifh.  Though  it  is  a lefs  common  ani- 
mal than  the  weafel,  yet  there  are  numbers  to  be  found  in  the 
old  forefts,  and  fometimes  during  the  winter  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  woody  grounds.  It  is  always  eafy  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  the  common  weafel,  becaufe  the  tip  of  its  tail  is  alwavs 
of  a deep  black,  while  the  edge  of  its  ears,  and  the  extremi- 
ties of  its  feet  are  white. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  certain  f mailer  Animals  of  the  carnivorous  Clafs — The 
Squirrel — 7 he  Rat — The  Moufe — The  long-tailed  Field - 
Mouje — The  Water-Rat — The  Jhort-tailed  Field- Moufe — 
The  Guinea-Pig — The  Hedge-Hog — The  Shrew- Mouje — 
The  Water-Shrew-Moufe — The  Mole — The  Bat — The  Fat 
Squirrel — The  Garden-Squirrel , or  Greater  Dormoufe — The 
Dor  moufe — The  Brown  Rat — The  Marmot . 

^T^HE  SQUIRREL  (See  pi.  XI.)  is  a beautiful  littleanimal, 
-*■  which  is  only  half-wild,  and  which,  by  its  gentlenefs,  its 
docility,  and  even  the  innocence  of  its  manners,  might  deferve 
to  be  exempted  from  the  prefent  clafs.  It  is  neither  properly  a 
carnivorous  nor  an  injurious  animal,  though  it  fometimes 
feizes  on  birds;  its  general  food  confuting  of  fruit,  almonds, 
hazle-nuts,  beech-maft,  and  acorns : it  is  neat,  cleanly, 
alert,  lively,  and  induftrious ; its  eyes  are  full  of  fire,  its  coun- 
tenance is  fharp,  its  body  is  nervous,  and  its  limbs  are  fupple. 

The  beauty  of  its  form  is  yet  heightened  by  a fpreading 
tail,  in  fhape  like  a plume  of  feathers,  which  it  raifes  above 
its  head,  and  forms  into  a kind  of  fhade  for  itfelf. 

The  fquirrel  may  be  faid  to  be  lefs  a quadruped  than 
’almoft  any  other  four-footed  animal.  It  generally  holds  it- 
felf almoft  upright,  ufing  its  fore-feet  as  hands  for  a convey- 
ance to  its  mouth.  Inftead  of  hiding  itfelf  in  the  earth,  it  is 
continually  in  the  air  : it  fomewhat  refembles  the  birds  by 
its  lightnefs  and  a&ivity  ; like  them,  it  refts  upon  the 
branches  of  trees  ; leaping  from  one  to  the  other,  and  in  the 
higheft  of  them  builds  its  neft.  It  avoids  the  water  ftill 
more  than  the  earth  ; and  it  is  even  afferted  of  this  animal, 
that,  when  it  is  obliged  to  crofs  a river  or  ftream,  it  ufes  the 
bark  of  a tree,  or  fome  fuch  light  woody  fubftance,  as  a boat, 
while  its  tail  fupplies  the  place  of  fails,  and  of  a rudder.  It 
gathers  together  a quantity  of  nuts  during  the  fummer,  which 
it  depofits  in  the  hollow  part  of  fome  old  tree,  and  to  thefe  has 
recourfe  for  provifion  in  winter;  and  fuch  is  the  agility  of  its 
body,  that  it  will,  in  an  inftant,  climb  a beech-tree,  let  its 
bark  be  ever  fo  fmooth. 

There  are  many  fpecies  which  approach  to  that  of  the 
fquirrel,  though  there  are  few  varieties  in  the  fpecies  itfelf. 
Some  there  are  of  an  afli-colour,  and  all  the  others  are  red. 
The  fmall  grey  fquirrel  is  of  a different  fpecies,  and  remains 
always  grey : and,  without  mentioning  the  flying  fquirrels, 
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which  are  very  different  from  the  others  • the  white  fquirrel 
©f  Cambaye,  which  is  very  fmall,  and  has  a tail  like  that  of 
the  European  fquirrel  ; that  of  Madagafcar,  called  Tfttfibi , 
which  is  grey,  and  which,  as  Flaccourt  lays,  is  neither 
handfome  nor  fit  to  be  tamed  ; the  white  fquirrel  of  Siam  ; 
the  grey,  and  fpotted,  fquirrel  of  Bengal  ; the  Freaked  fquir- 
rel of  Canada  ; the  black  fquirrel  ; the  large  grey  Virginian 
fquirrel ; the  white-ftriped  fquirrel  of  New  Spain  ; the  white 
Siberian  fquirrel  ; the  variegated  fquirrel  ; the  little  Ameri- 
can fquirrel  ; that  of  Brafil ; that  of  Barbary  ; the  palmifl , 
&c.  form  fo  many  fpecies  entirely  diftincff  and  feparate  from 

that  of  which  we  have  been  treating. 

* 

_ The  Long-tailed  Squirrel  (See  pi. IX.)  is  about  three 
times  the  fize  of  the  common  fquirrel.  It  is  of  a blackifh  co- 
lour, and  is  a native  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar. 

The  Rat.]  If  we  defcend  by  degrees  from  the  great  to 
the  fmall,  from  the  ftrong  to  the  weak,  we  fhall  find,  that 
Nature  has  uniformly  maintained  a balance ; that,  attentive 
only  to  the  prefervation  of  each  fpecies,  fhe  creates  a profu- 
fion  of  individuals,  and  is  fupported  by  the  numbers  whicU 
Ihe  has  formed  of  a diminutive  fize,  and  to  which  fhe  has  de- 
nied weapons,  ftrength  and  courage. 

Under  the  generical  name  of  rat,  feveral  fpecies  of  fmall 
animals  have  been  comprifed.  The  firft  of  thefe,  known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  the  black  rat , is  carnivorous,  and 
even,  if  the  expreilion  is  allowable,  omnivorous.  Hard  fub- 
flances,  however,  it  prefers  to  foft  ones:  it  devours  wool 
fluffs,  and  furniture  of  all  forts ; eats  through  wood,  makes 
hiding-places  in  walls,  thence  illues  in  fearch  of  prey  and 
frequently  returns  with  as  much  as  it  is  able  to  dracr  along: 
with  it,  forming,  Specially  when  it  has  young  ones^to  pro- 
vide for,  a magazine  of  the  whole.  The  females  brino-  forth 
feveral  times  in  the  year,  though  moftly  in  the  fummer  feafon  * 
and  they  ufually  produce  five  or  fix  at  a birth. 

In  defiance  of  the  cats,  and  notwithftanding  the  poifon 
the  traps,  and  every  other  method  that  is  ufed  to  deffroy 
thefe  creatures,  they  multiply  fo  faff  as  frequently  to  do  con- 
fiderable  damage.  . in  old  houfes,  in  the  country  efpecially 
where  great  quantities  of  corn  are  kept,  and  where  the  neigh! 

, ouring  barns  and  hay -flacks  favour  their  retreat,  as  well  as 
tneir  multiplication,  they  are  often  fo  numerous,  that  the  in- 
habitants would  be  obliged  to  remove  with  their  furniture,  were 
t ey  not  to  devour  each  other.  This  we  have  often,  bv  ex- 
perience, found  to  be  the  cafe  when  they  have  been  in  ?ny 

degree 
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decree  ftraitened  for  provifions  ; and  the  method  they  take  to 
leffen  their  numbers,  is,  for  the  Wronger  to  fall  upoq  the 
weaker.  This  done,  they  lay  open  their  fkulls,  and  Writ 
eat  up  the  brains,  afterwards  the  reft  of  the  body.  The  next 
day,  hoftilitics  are  renewed  in  the  fame  manner ; nor  do  they 
fulpend  their  havock  till  the  majority  are  deftroyed.  For 
this  rearon  it  is,  that,  after  any  place  has  for  a long  while 
been  infefted  with  rats,  they  often  feem  to  difappear  of  a 
fudden,  and  fometimes  fora  confiderable  time. 

The  female  always  prepares  a bed  for  her  young,  and  pro- 
vides them  immediately  with  food.  On  their  firft  quitting 
the  hole,  fhe  watches  over,  defends,  and  will  even  fight  the 
cats,  in  order  to  lave  them.  The  weafel,  though  a fmaller 
animal,  is,  however,  a ftill  more  formidable  enemy  than  the 
cat.  The  rat  cannot  infiicSt  any  wounds  but  by  fnatches,  and 
with  its  fore-teeth,  which,  however,  being  rather  calculated 
for  gnawing  than  for  biting,  have  but  little  ftrength ; 
whereas  the  weafel  bites  fiercely  with  the  force  of  its  whole 
jaw  at  once,  and,  inftead  of  letting  go  its  hold,  fucks  the 
blood  through  the  wound.  In  every  conflict  with  an  enemy 
fo  dangerous,  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  rat  ftiould 
fall  a vidtim. 

There  are  many  varieties  in  this  fpecies.  The  white  rat, 
like  the  white  moufe,  the  white  rabbit,  and  all  other  animals 
which  are  entirely  of  that  colour,  has  red  eyes.  The  white 
fpecies,  with  all  its  varieties,  appears  to  belong  to  the  tem- 
perate climates  of  our  continent,  and  have  been  diffufed  in 
much  greater  abundance  over  hot  countries  than  cold  ones. 
Ori  ginally  they  had  no  rats  in  America  ; and  thole  which 
are  to  be  found  there  in  fuch  numbers  at  this  day,  are  the 
produce  of  rats  which  accidentally  obtained  a footing  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  firft  European  fettlers.  Of 
thefe  the  increafe  was  fo  great,  that  the  rat  was  long  con- 
fidered  as  the  peft  of  the  colonies  ; where,  indeed,  it  had 
hardly  an  enemy  to  oppofe  it  but  the  large  adder,  which  [wal- 
lows it  up  alive.  The  European  fhips  have  likewife  carried 
thefe  animals  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  into  all  the  iflands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  as  well  as  into  Africa,  where  they  are 
found  in  great  numbers.  In  the  North,  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  hardly  multiplied  beyond  Sweden  ; and  thole  which 
are  called  Norwegian  and  Lapland  rats,  are  animals  different 
from  ours. 

The  Mouse  is  an  animal  fmaller  than  the  rat,  as  alfo 
more  numerous,  and  more  generally  dift'ufed.  Its  inftimft, 
its  temperament,  its  difpofition,  is  the  lame  j nor  docs  it 

materially 
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materially  differ  from  the  rat,  but  by  its  weaknefs,  and  rhe 
habits  which  it  contracts  from  that  circumftance.  By  nature 
timid,  by  necefiity  familiar,  its  fears  and  its  wants  are  the 
foie  fprings  of  its  actions.  It  never  leaves  its  hiding-place 
but  to  fee k for  food  ; nor  docs  it,  like  the  rat,  go  from  one 
houfe  to  another,  unlefs  forced  to  it,  or  commit  by  any  means 
fo  much  mifchief.  Its  manners  are  milder;  and,  to  a cer- 
tain degree,  it  may  be  tamed.  It  is,  however,  utterly  inca- 
pable of  attachment ; and,  in  fact,  how  is  it  pollible  to  love 
thofe  who  are  perpetually  laying  fnares  for  us  ? 

.But  for  its  immenfe  fecundity,  the  fpecics  of  the  moufe 
could  not  fubfift.  Even  in  moufe-traps  they  have  been 
known  to  bring  forth.  They  produce  at  all  feafons,  and  fe- 
veral  times  in  the  year.  Their  ufual  number  at  a birth  is 
five  or  lix  ; and  thefe,  in  lefs  than  fifteen  days,  attain  growth 
and  ftrength  fufficient  to  run  about  and  (hi ft  for  themfelves. 
As  in  thefe  refpedts  they  fo  foon  attain  perfection,  fo  the  du- 
ration of  their  life  mull  be  very  fhort ; a circumftance  which 
cannot  but  heighten  our  idea  of  their  prodigious  multipli- 
cation,. Ariffotle  tells  us,  that,  having  put  a pregnant 
mouie  into  a veffel  of  corn,  he  foon  after  found  in  it  no  lefs 

th;m  one  hundred  and  twenty  mice,  all  fprung  from  one 
original.  ° 

The  Long-tailed  Field-Mouse  (Sec  pl.IX.)is  fmal- 
ler  than  the  rat,  but  larger  than  the  common  moufe,  and  does 
not  live  in  houfes.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  largenefs  and  pro- 
minence of  its  eyes;  it  differs  likewife  both  from  the  rat  and 
the  mouie  in  the  colour  of  its  fkin,  which,  while  it  is 
tolerably  white  under  the  belly,  is  of  a reddifh  brown 

upon  the  back.  1 he  fpecies  is  generally  and  abundantly  dif- 
lufed.  ' 

ft  appears,  that  they  are  a long  time  in  attaining  their 
lull  growth,  as  they  vary  confiderably  in  fize.  Thehiroeff 
are  rather  more  than  four  inches  in  length,  from  the  tiif  of 
theno.e  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail  ; and  the  fmalleff,  which 
appear  to  be  full  grown  as  well  as  the  others,  are  an  inch 
ixortei  As  there  are  found  many  of  different  intermediate 
lizes,  however,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  the  larger 
and  the  (mailer  are  all  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

T be(e  cieatures  are  fond  of  dry  and  elevated  grounds, 
n v\oo  s,  and  in  the  fields  adjoining  to  them,  they  are  to  be 
°l  n , ln  great  numbers.  I hey  conceal  themfelves  in  holes 
w tic  i t icy  either  find  already  made,  or  which  they  make 
or  lem  elves,  under  bullies,  or  the  trunks  of  hollow  trees. 

In 
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In  thefe  they  amafs  To  prodigious  a quantity  of  acorns, 
nuts,  &c.  that  in  one  Angle  hole  there  has  been  found 
a bufhel  at  a time  ; and  this  provifion,  inflead  of  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  wants  of  the  animal,  is  only  fo  to  the 
capacity  of  the  place  allotted  for  its  reception.  Thefe 
holes  are  generally  more  than  a foot  under  ground,  and 
often  divided  into  two  cells,  of  which  the  one  ferves  for  an 
habitation  for  itfelf  and  its  young  ones,  and  the  other  for  a 
granary.  The  only  method  of  preventing  their  ravages, 
which  appeared  effe&ual,  was  that  of  fetting  traps  at  every 
tenth  pace  through  the  whole  extent  of  each  piece  of  new- 
fown  land.  There  wants  no  other  bait  than  a roafted  nut 
laid  under  a flat  hone,  which  is  to  be  fupported  by  a finall 
bit  of  wood.  This  they  will  eagerly  attempt  to  feize  ; and, 
being  fixed  to  the  wood,  no  fooner  do  they  touch  it  than 
the  {tone  falls  upon  them,  and  ftifles  or  crufhes  them  to 
death. 

T he  Water-Rat  (See  pi.  IX. ) is  a little  animal,  about 
the  fize  of  the  black  rat,  but  in  its  nature  and  habits,  rather  re- 
fembling  the  otter  than  the  rat.  Like  the  otter,  it  frequents 
the  frefh  waters,  and  is  generally  found  on  the  borders 
of  rivers,  rivulets  and  ponds;  like  that  creature,  too,  it 
ieldom  feeds  but  upon  filh,  or  the  fpawn  of  filh,  though 
fometimes  it  eats  frogs,  water-infecls,  and  even  roots  and 
herbs.  This  animal  is  not  web-footed  ; but,  though  every 
toe  of  its  feet  is  feparated,  it  fwims  with  facility,  keeps  itfelf 
a long  time  above  water,  and  thence  carries  off  its  prey,  in 
order  to  eat  it  when  got  to  land,  either  on  the  grafs,  or  in  its 
hole. 

The  head  of  the  water-rat  is  fhorter,  the  nofe  broader,  the 
hair  more  erect,  and  the  tail  much  longer  than  that  of  the 
land-rat.  Like  the  otter,  it  flies  from  large  rivers,  or  rather 
from  thofe  which  are  too  much  frequented,  and  is  never 
found  either  in  houfes  or  in  barns. 

It  is  probable,  that  thefe  animals  bring  forth  often  in  a 
year  ; but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  information.  Their  flefh 
js  not  abfolutely  bad  ; and,  in  Catholic  countries,  the  pea- 
fants  eat  it  during  Lent,  as  they  do  that  of  the  otter.  The 
Species  is  to  be  found  throughout  Europe,  the  very  extremi- 
ties of  the  North  excepted. 

The  short-tailed  Field-mouse  (See  pi. IX.)  is  flill 
more  common,  more  generally  di  flu  fed  than  the  long-tailed 
kind,  and  is  found  almofl  every  where;  in  woods,  in  meadows, 

and 
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and  even  in  gardens.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  thicknefs  of  its 
head,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  its  tail,  which  is  not  above  an 
inch  in  length.  It  forms  holes  in  the  earth,  where  it  hoards 
up  corn,  nuts,  and  acorns ; though  the  former  of  thefe  it 
feems  to  prefer  to  every  other  kind  of  aliment.  About  the 
month  of  July,  when  the  corn  begins  to  ripen,  they  flock 
together  from  all  fides,  and  frequently  do  great  damage,  by 
cutting  the  ftalk,  in  order  to  come  at  the  ear.  In  aStumn 
and  winter,  the  greater  part  of  them  withdraw  into  the 
woods,  where  they  find  beech-maft,  nuts  and  acorns.  Some 
years  they  appear  in  fuch  great  numbers,  that  they  would 
deftroy  every  thing,  were  they  to  fubfift  for  any  length  of 
time,  for  want  of  other  food,  however,  they  often  deftroy 
and  eat  one  another,  and  are  themfelves  the  ufual  prey  of  the 
fox,  the  wild -cat,  the  martin,  the  weafel,  and  of  the  lone- 
tailed  field-moufe.  6 


The  Guinea-Pic  (See  pi.  XI. ) though  originally  a native 
of  the  warm  climates  of  Bralil  and  Guinea,  lives,  however, 
2nd  breeds  in  temperate  and  even  in  cold  countries,  provided  it 
is  properly  taken  care  of.  Its  (kin  is  of  little  or  no  value  ; 
and  the  flelh,  though  people  may,  and  afluaJIy  do  eat  it,  is 
very  indifferent  food  ; a circumftance  which  nuVht,  in  fome 
meafure,  be  removed,  were  they  to  be  reared  In  warrens 
where  they  might  have  air,  fpace  to  range  in,  and  a proper 
choice  of  herbs.  Thole  which  are  kept  in  houfes  have 
neaiJy  the  fame  tafte  as  the  houfe-rabbit ; and  of  thofe  which 
have  pa/Ted  the j fummer  in  a garden,  the  tafte  islefs  difagree- 
abJe,  but  is  ftill  mfipid. 

The  growth  of  thefe  animals  is  not  entirely  completed  till 
the  expiration  of  eight  or  nine  months  ; though  indeed  it  is 
in  apparent  bulk  and  fat  that  they  chiefly  ir.creafe  till  then 
the  developement  of  the  (olid  parts  being  fimfhed  before  the 
ageot  five  or  fix  months.  The  female  never  goes  with 
young  above  three  weeks;  and  (he  has  been  known  to  brinv 
forth  when  only  two  months  old.  The  fir  ft  litter  is  not  fo 
numerous  as  the  fubfequent  litters.  It  does  not  amount  to 

and the"  ft""  °r  ^ ; 'hC  recond  amounts  to  five  or  fix. 
She'd t !r  mT  °r  eiSht’  and  evei1  t0  ten  ^ eleven 
davsdTh?°'  UCrkle  her>'ounS  lo<>ger  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
and  a- ,W  th*fe.an,mals  Produce  at  Ieaft  every  two  months; 

ner  their  W,  ’ ^ nCwly  born  Producc  the  fame  man- 
fand  h I m,ultlP1|eation  is  altonilhing.  In  one  year  a thou- 

freouemfv  dbft  °bta'nvd  from  a fingle  couple,  did  they  not 
y roy  each  other,  and  perifh  from  the  cold  and 
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The  guinea-pig  feeds  on  all  forts  of  herbs,  and  efprciail^ 
on  parfley,  which  it  prefers  even  to  bran,  flour,  or  bread. 
Of  apples  and  other  fruits  it  is  alfo  exceedingly  fond.  Like 
the  rabbit,  it  eats  precipitately,  little  at  a time,  but  very 
often.  It  whines  fomewhat  like  a young  pig- 

Thefe  animals  are  fo  delicate,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they 
undergo  the  rigours  of  winter.  When  they  feel  the  cole, 
hey  aflemble  together,  prefs  clofe  to  one  anotner,  and  in. 
this  fituation  are  frequently  found  eeac. 


The  Hedge-hog  (See  pi.  XXI. ) has  tne  power ofdefend- 
ingitfelf  from  an  enernv  without  combating  him,  and  of  annoy- 
ing without  attacking  him.  PofTelTed  of  little  {Length,  and  of 
nc? agility,  by  which  it  might  efcape  its  foes,  it  has  received 
from  Nature  a prickly  armour,  with  a facility  of  robing 
itfelf  up  in  a ball,  and  of  prefenting  from  every  part  of  its 
body  a poignant  weapon  of  defence.  Even  from  its  fear 
this  animal  obtains  another  engine  of  fecunty ; the  fmeli 
of  its  urine,  which,  when  attacked,  it  generally  fheds, 
beino-  Efficient  to  difgutt  its  enemy  with  the  conteft,  and  to 
keep& him  at  a diftance.  Thus  the  generality  of  dogs  are 
content  with  barking  at  the  hedge-hog,  when  it  fads  in 
their  way,  without  difeovering  any  inclination  to  feize  it. 
Of  thefe  however,  there  are  fome  which,  like  the  -ox,  have 
had  the  addrefs  to  matter  it,  though  of  the  martin,  the  pole- 
cat, the  ferret,  the  weafel,  or  any  of  the  birds  of  prey,  it  has 

n°When*  at  large  in  the  country,  they  are  generally  found 
in  woods,  under  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  as  alio  in  the  clefts 
of  rocks.  I do  not  believe  that  they  climb  up  trees,  as 
fome  naturalifts  haye  affirmed,  or  that  they  make  ufe  of 
their  prickles  to  carry  ott  the  fruit;  it  is  with  tneir  mouth 
they  feize  it ; and  though  they  are  very  numerous  in  our 
forefts,  yet  1 have  never  feen  one  of  them  upon  a tree.  1 hey 
always  remain  at  the  foot,  in  fome  hodow  fpace  °r  un  er 
mofs  They  remain  in  a ttate  of  ina&ivity  ail  day  , th  } 
only  venture  abroad  by  night,  and  fcldom  approach  humaa 
habitations.  They  fleep  during  tne  winter ; and  therefore 
every  thing  that  has  been  faid  of  their  laying  up  provifions 
for  that  feafon  mutt  be  falfe.  They  at  no  tune  eat  much, 
and  can  fubfift  very  long  without  any  food  whatever.  Lik 
that  of  all  other  animals  which  become  torpid  in  winter 
thttr  flefh  is  not  proper  for  food  ; nor  is  their  fkin  any 
longer  converted  to  the  fmalleft  ufe. 

The  Shrew-Mouse  (See  pi.  IX.)  feems  to  form  a Ihade  in 
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the  order  of  fmall  animals,  and  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  between 
the  rat  and  the  mole.  The  fhrew-moufe  is  ImaJler  (till  than 
thedomeftic  moufe,  refembles  the  mole  in  its  fiiout,  which  is 
longer  than  its  jaw-bones ; in  its  eyes,  which,  though  rather 
larger  than  thole  of  the  mole,  are,  however,  in  like  manner 
concealed,  and  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  domeftic 
moufe;  in  the  number  of  its  claws,  of  which  it  has  five  to 
each  foot ; in  its  tail,  and  its  legs,  particularly  thofe  be- 
hind, which  are  fhorter  than  thole  of  the  domeftic  moufe  ; 
and,  Jaftly,  in  its  ears,  and  in  its  teeth. 

This  diminutive  creature  has  a ftrong  fmell,  which  is 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  fo  often  five  to  cats,  that,  though  they 
will  cheerfully  chace  and  kill  the  fhrew-moufe,  they  yet 
will  not  eat  its  flefii  like  that  of  the  domeftic-moule.  ' ft  is 
evidently  this  noifome  odour,  this  averfion  of  the  cat  to  it, 
that  gave  rife  to  the  notion,  that  the  fhrew-moufe  is  a 
venomous  animal,  and  that  its  bite  is  fo  dangerous  to  cattle 
of  all  forts,  and  particularly  to  horfes.  The  truth,  however^ 
is,  that  it  is  neither  venomous  nor  capable  of  biting  ; for  it 
cannot  open  its  mouth  fufficiently  wide  to  feize  the  ’double 
thicknefs  of  the  fkin,  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  in  order 
to  bite.  The  diftemper  among  horfes,  it  is  farther  to  be 
obferved,  which  the  vulgar  attribute  to  the  tooth  of  the 
fhrew-moufe,  is  a fwelling  which  proceeds  from  an  internal 
caufe,  and  has  no  connexion  with  any  bite,  or  rather  fcratch 
that  this  little  animal  may  give. 

In  winter  elpecially,  the  fhrew-moufe  generally  fixes  its 
refidence  in  fome  hay-loft,  ftable,  or  barn,  where  it  feeds  on 
grain,  infeds,  and  putrefied  flefh.  It  is  likewife  found  in 
woods  and  fields,  where,  living  on  corn,  it  fometimes  con- 
ceals ltlelf  under  mols  or  leaves,  fometimes  under  the  trunks 
of  trees,  fometimes  in  holes  abandoned  by  moles,  and  fome- 
times in  holes  of  a fmaller  fize,  which  it  forms  for  itfelf  bv 
digging  with  its  claws  and  fnout.  y 

The  ihrew-moufe  produces,  it  is  laid,  as  many  at  a Wrth 

as  the  domeftic  moufe,  though  lefs  frequently.  It  has  a 

Iqueax  much  more  fharp  and  piercing  than  the  latter.  In 

point  ol  mmblenefs,  however,  it  is  far  inferior ; and  as  it 

both  fe^s  imperfectly,  and  runs  Ilowly,  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  taking  it.  • 7 

I he  ufual  colour  of  thefe  creatures  is  brown  with  a 
iH'XJnrl°f  rCd;  °thers  of  them  are  alh-colourcd  ; and 
he  bel|here'r,a  greatCr  °r  kfs  deSrce  of  whitenefs  upon 
W 7‘  a 1 ley  ^ commo"  throughout  Europe  ; 
but  they  do  not  feem  to  have  obtained"  a 
America. 
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TheWater  Shrew-Mouse,  (See  pi.  IX.)  though  a na- 
tive of  thele  regions,  was  yet  unknown  to  any  of  our  naturaliftsi 
till  M.  Daubenton  firft  difeovered  it.  Every  thing  neceflary  to 
be  added  here,  with  refpedt  to  the  water  J, brew-moufe , is,  that 
it  is  taken  at  the  fources  of  fountains,  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  as  the  fun  rifes  and  fets  ; that  in  the  day-time  it 
remains  concealed  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  in  holes  under 
ground,  near  the  edges  of  rivulets  ; that  it  brings  forth 
in  fpring,  and  commonly  produces  nine  young  ones  at  a 
time. 

The  Mole,  (See  pi.  XI.)  without  being  blind,  has  fuch 
fmall  eyes,  and  thefe  fo  concealed,  that  it  can  make  little  ufe  of 
the  fenfe  of  feeing.  In  recompence,  however,  it  enjoys  the 
fenfes  of  hearing  and  feeling  in  an  eminent  degree.  Its 
fkin  is  foft  as  filk  ; and  its  little  paws,  which  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  five  claws,  are  very  different  from  thofe  of 
other  animals,  and  almoft  like  the  hands  of  a human-  being. 
Proportioned  to  the  fize  of  its  body,  its  ftrength  is  great ; 
it  pofieffes  the  mild  habitudes  of  repofe  and  of  folitude;  the 
art  of  fecuring  itfelf,  of  forming,  inlfantaneoufly,  as  it 
were,  an  afylum  to  itfelf,  of  extending  it,  and  of  obtaining, 
without  the  neceflity  of  relinquifhing  it,  an  abundant  fub- 
fiftence. 

The  mole  fhuts  up  the  entry  to  its  retreat,  which  it 
feldom  deferts,  unlefs  forced  to  it  by  heavy  rains  in  fummer. 
It  is  fond  of  cultivated  grounds,  and  is  never  to  be  found  in 
thofe  which  are  either  muddy,  hard,  compact,  or  Ifony. 
It  requires  a foft  foil,  well  fupplied  with  efculent  roots,  and 
with  infedfs  and  worms,  of  which,  indeed,  its  principal 
nourifhment  confifts. 

As  thefe  animals  very  feldom  come  above  ground,  they 
have  but  few  enemies  ; and  very  readily  evade  the  purfuit 
of  animals  ftronger  and  fwifter  than  themfelves.  The  chief 
calamity  which  befals  them  is  an  inundation  ; and  when 
this  happens,  they  are  feen  in  numbers  attempting  to  fave 
themfelves  by  fwimming,  and  ufing  every  effort  to  reach 
the  higher  grounds.  The  greateft  part,  however,  perifil, 
as  well  as  their  young,  which  remain  in  the  holes  behind. 
Were  it  not  for  fuch  accidents,  from  their  great  fecundity, 
they  would  become  extremely  troublefome.  'They  generally 
have  four  or  five  at  a time;  and  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh 
among  other  mole-hills,  that  in  which  the  female  has 
brought  forth  her  young.  Thefe  are  made  with  much 
greater  art  than  the  reft ; and  are  ufually  larger  and  more 
elevated.  It  is  probable  they  produce  oftener  than  once 

% a^year. 
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x-year.  Thus  far  indeed  is  certain,  that  new-born  moles 
are  found  from  the  month  of  April  to  the  month  of  Auguft; 
a circumftance  which,  however,  may  be  owing  to  their 
having  been  engendered  and  brought  forth  fooner  or  later 
in  the  year. 

The  hole  in  which  they  produce  their  young  is  formed 
with  lingular  fkill,  and  deferves  a particular  defeription. 
The  female  begins  by  eredting  the  earth  into  a tolerably 
fpacious  apartment,  which  is  fupported  within  by  partitions 
at  proper  diftances,  that  prevent  the  roof  from  falling. 
All  round  this  fhe  works,  and  beats  the  earth  very  firm, 
{b  as  to  make  it  capable  of  keeping  out  the  rain,  let  it  be 
ever  fo  violent.  As  the  hillock,  in  which  the  apartment 
is  thus  formed,  is  raifed  above  ground,  the  apartment  itfelf 
is  confequently  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  therefore 
Jefs  fubjedt  to  accidental  flight  inundations.  The  place 
being  thus  fitted,  fhe  procures  grafs  and  dry  leaves,  as  a 
bed  for  her  young.  There  they  lie  fecure  from  wet,  and 
fhe  continues  to  make  their  retreat  equally  free  from  dan- 
ger ; t or  all  round  this  hill  of  her  own  railing,  are  holes 
running  into  the  earth,  which  go  off  from  the  middle  apart- 
ment, like  rays  from  a center,  and  extend  about  fifteen 
feet  in  every  direction,  Thefe  refemble  fo  many  walks 
or  chaces,  into  which  the  animal  makes  her  fubterraneous 
excurfions,  and  fupplies  her  young  with  fuch  roots  or  in- 
fedts  as  fhe  can  provide ; but  they  contribute  (fill  more  to 
the  general  fafety  ; for  as  the  mole  is  very  quick  of  hearing, 
the  inftant  fhe  perceives  her  little  habitation  attacked,  fhe 
takes  to  her  burrow,  and  unlefs  the  earth  be  dug  away  by 
feveral  men  at  once,  fhe  and  her  young  always  make  good 
a retreat. 

Some  authors  have  faid,  but  without  foundation,  that 
the  mole  and  the  badger  fleep  the  whole  winter.  That 
this  is  not  true  of  the  badger,  has  been  already  obferved  ; 
and  as  a proof  that  this  animal  quits  its  hole  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  fummer,  we  have  only  to  view  the  traces  it 
leaves  upon  the  fnow.  As  for  the  mole,  fo  far  is  it 
from  fleeping  during  the  winter,  that  it  continues  its  fub- 
terranean  operations  then  as  well  as  in  fummer  ; and  the 
peafants  of  France  even  proverbially  remark,  that  “ when 

moles  are  at  work,  a thaw  is  at  hand.”  They  are  in- 
deed fond  of  warm  places  ; and  the  gardeners  often  catch 
them  round  their  beds  in  the  months  of  December,  Ta- 
nuary,  and  February. 

1 he  Cat.  (See  pi.  XI.)  An  animal,  which,  like  the  bat, 
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is  half-quadruped  and  half-bird,  and  which,  in  fa &,  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  is  a kind  of  monfter.  In  the  bat, 
the  fore-feet  are,  properly  fpeaking,  neither  wings  nor 
feet,  though  the  animal  ufes  them  for  the  purpofe  of  fly- 
ing, and  occafionally  of  moving  along  upon  the  ground. 
They  an?,  in  fadt,  two  fhapelefs  extremities,  of  which 
the  bones  are  of  a monftrous  length,  and  connected  by  a 
membrane,  uncovered  with  feathers,  or  even  with  hair, 
like  the  reft  of  the  body  : they  are  a kind  of  winged  paws, 
or  hands  ten  times  larger  than  the  feet,  and,  in  all,  four 
times  longer  than  the  whole  length  of  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal ; they  are,  in  a word,  parts  which  have  rather  the  ap- 
pearance of  a capricious  and  accidental,  than  a regular  and 
determined  production. 

To  thefe  incongruities,  thefe  difproportions  of  the  body 
and  members,  may  be  added  the  ftill  more  ftriking  defor- 
mities of  the  head.  In  fome  fpecies,  the  nofe  is  hardly 
vifible,  the  eyes  are  funk  near  the  tip  of  the  ear,  and  are 
confounded  with  the  cheeks  ; in  others,  the  ears  are  as 
long  as  the  body,  or  elfe  the  face  is  twifted  into  the  form 
of  an  horfe-fhoe,  and  the  nofe  covered  with  a kind  of 
cruft.  Averfe,  likewife,  to  the  fociety  of  all  other  crea- 
tures, they  Ihun  the  light,  inhabit  none  but  dark  and 
gloomy  places,  to  which,  after  their  nodfurnal  excurfions, 
they  are  fure  to  return  by  break  of  day,  and  in  which 
they  remain,  fixed,  as  it  were,  to  the  walls  till  night  again 
approaches. 

Their  motion  in  the  air  is  with  lefs  propriety  to  be 
termed  a flight,  than  a kind  of  uncertain  flutter,  which 
they  feem  to  execute  by  ftruggles,  and  in  an  awkward 
manner.  They  raife  themfelves  from  the  ground  with  dif- 
ficulty, never  foar  to  a great  height,  and  are  but  imperfectly 
qualified  to  accelerate,  or  even  to  direct,  their  flight.  This, 
far  from  being  either  rapid,  01; very  direct,  is  performed  by 
hafty  vibrations  in  an  oblique  and  winding  direction;  and 
in  pafling  along  they  do  not  fail  to  feize  all  the  gnats,  moths, 
and  other  nocturnal  infects  that  come  in  their  way.  Thefe 
they  fvvallow  entire  ; and  in  their  excrements  we  meet  with 
the  remains  of  wings  and  the  other  dry  parts,  which  they 
have  not  been  able  to  digeft.  Like  quadrupeds,  the  bat 
brings  forth  its  young  alive,  and  like  them  it  has  teeth  and 
nipples. 

It  is  affirmed  that  thefe  animals  do  not  produce  more  than 
two  at  a birth,  and  that  thefe  they  fuckle,  and  even  carry 
along  with  them  as  they  fly.  They  unite  in  numbers  to 
defend  each  other  from  the  cold  ; they  pafs  the  winter  with- 
out 
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out  awaking,  without  ftirring,  and  without  eating,  from 
the  end  of  autumn  till  fpring.  Though  they  can  more  eafily 
fupport  hunger  than  cold,  and  can  even  fubfifl:  a number  of 
days  without  food,  they  yet  belong  to  the  number  of  carni- 
vorous animals  ; for,  when  opportunity  ferves,  they  will 
devour  bacon,  and  meat  of  all  kinds,  whether  raw  or  roalted, 
whether  frefh  or  corrupted. 

The  Fat  Squirrel.  (See  pi.  X.)  Of  this  kind  of  ani- 
mal we  know  three  fpecies,  which, like  the  marmot,  deep  dur- 
ing the  winter ; namely,  the  fat  fquirrel,  the  garden  fquirrel, 
and  the  dormoufe.  Many  authors  have  confounded  thefe 
fpecies  together,  though  they  are  all  three  very  different, 
and  of  confequence  eafily  known  and  diftinguifhed. 

The  fat  fquirrel  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  common  fquir- 
rel, and,  like  it,  its  tail  is  covered  with  long  hair.  It  is 
without  propriety  that  the  term  Jleep  has  been  applied  to 
the  flate  of  thefe  animals  during  the  winter.  They  are  not 
in  a ftate  of  natural  fleep  at  this  period  ; they  are  in  a tor- 
por, which  is  produced  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  blood,  and 
by  which  they  lofe*  the  ufe  of  their  members  and  fenfes. 
Their  internal  heat  is  indeed  fo  fmall,  that  it  hardly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  temperature  of  the  air.  When  the  heat 
of  the  air  is  at  ten  degrees  above  the  freezing  point  of  the 
thermometer,  the  heat  of  thefe  animals  is  all'o  at  ten  de- 
grees. Now  it  is  well  known,  that  the  internal  heat  of 
man,  and  of  the  generality  of  animals  exceeds  at  all  times 
thirty  degrees;  and  therefore  there  is  little  reafon  to  won- 
der why  thefe  animals,  fo  inferior  to  all  others  in  point  of 
heat,  fhould  become  torpid  as  foon  as  their  own  little  quan- 
tity of  internal  heat  ceafes  to  be  aflifted  by  the  external  heat 
of  the  air ; a circumftance  which  naturally  happens  when 
the  thermometer  is  not  more  than  ten  or  eleven  degrees 
above  congelation.  This  is  the  real  caufe  of  the  torpor  of 
thefe  animals;  a caufe  of  which  naturalills  have  not  been 
apprifed,  and  which,  neverthelefs,  extends  to  all  animals 
that  fleep  during  the  winter. 

This  torpor  continues  as  long  as  the  caufe  which  pro- 
duces it  continues,  and  ceafes  when  the  cold  ceafes.  A few 
degrees  ot  heat  above  the  tenth  or  eleventh  degree  are  luffi- 
cient  to  re-animate  thefe  creatures  ; and  if  they  are  kept  in 
a very  warm  place  during  the  winter,  they  do  not  become 
torpid  at  all. 

I hough  in  this  torpid  ftate,  they  are  without  the  fmalleft 
motion,  though  their  eyes  are  fhut  and  they  feem  to  be 
deprived  ol  all  ufe  of  the  fenfes,  they  yet  feel  pain  when 
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it  is  very  acute.  This  they  teftify  by  a movement  of  con- 
raccion,  as  alfo  by  a Jittle  hollow  cry,  which  they  even  re- 
peat lcveral  times.  I am  inclined  to  believe,  that  it  is  not 

a to°  torc^  wa-e  of  fubflance  that  they  fometimes  pe- 
11  in  Jong  winters,  fince  in  autumn  they  are  excefiively 
iat  and  on  their  reviving  in  fpring,  they  are  found  to  have 
ltill  remained  fo  ; this  abundance  of  fat  being  an  internal 
nourilhment  which  is  fufficient  to  fupport  them,  and  to  fun- 
ply  what  they  lofe  by  perfpiration. 

7 °/  ^at  fquirrel  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 

guinea-pig.  Ehey  were  confidered  as  a dainty  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  reared  great  numbers  of  them.  Like  the  com- 
mon fquirrel,  this  animal  lives  in  forefts,  climbs  to  the 
tops  of  trees,  and  leaps  from  branch  to  branch.  This  it 
does  Ids  nimbly  indeed  than  the  fquirrel,  whofe  lem>  are 
longer,  whofe  belly  is  by  no  means  fo  big,  and  which  is 
remarkable  for  being  meagre.  Nuts,  however,  and  other 
wud  fruits,  form  its  ufual  nourifhment.  It  likewife  eats 
little  birds  which  it  takes  in  the  nefts.  It  does  not,  like 
ihelquirid,  neflle  in  the  upper  parts  of  trees,  but  makes 
a bed  of  mofs  in  the  trunks  of  thofe  which  are  hollow, 
it  a.fo  liiclters  itfelf  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  always 
Ihevvs  a preference  for  dry  places.  It  avoids  moiflure,  it 
crinks  little,  rarely  defeends  to  the  ground,  and,  unlike  the 
fquirrel,  which  is  eafily  tamed  remains  always  wild.  The 
fpecies  is  very  generally  difFuled,  but  there  are  few  or  none 
.or  them  in  England. 

Garden  Squjrp^l^  or  Greater  Dormouse.] 

1 he  fat  fquirrel  frequents  the  foreils,  and  feems  to  fhun  our 
habitations  ; the  garden  fquirrel,  on  the  contrary,  inhabits 
our  gardens,  and  is  fometimes  to  be  found  in  our  houfes. 

i he  fpecies  of  the  latter  is  alio  more  numerous,  and  more 
generally  difFu  fed. 

Thcie  animals  neflle  in  the  holes  of  walls,  climb  up  trees, 
choofe  the  heft  fruits,  and  gnaw  them  as  they  begin  to 
ripen.  I hey  climb  up  pear,  apricot,  and  other  trees’;  and 
in  a fcarcity  of  other  fruit,  they  eat  almonds,  nuts,  and  even 
leguminous  roots.  Thefe  they  carry  in  great  quantities  to 
their  holes,  where  they  make  a bed  of  herbsrmofs,  and  leaves. 
The  cold  flupef.es,  the  heat  revives  them;  and  fometimes 
there  are  eight  or  ten  found  in  one  place,  all  in  a ftate  of 
torpor,  all  huddled  together,  and  rolled  up  in  a ball,  in 
the  midft  of  their  hoard  of  provifions.  Their  flefh  is 
not  eatable,  and  has  even  the  difagreeable  fmdl  of  the 
houfe-rat. 

This 


THE  DORMOUSE. 

This  animal  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  temperate  climates 
ot  tn rope,  and  even  m Poland,  and  in  Pruflia  ; but  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  are  any  in  Sweden,  or  in  any  of  the 
more  northern  countries.  ; 

The  Dormouse.  (Sec.  pi.  X.)  Of  all  the  rat  fpecies 
the  dormoufe  ,s  the  lead  ugly.  Its  eyes  are  fparkling,  i’s 
tail  is  tufted,  and  its  hair  is  rather  fair  than  red.  It  never 
lives  in  houfes,  ,s  feldom  to  be  found  in  gardens,  but  chiefly 

of  feme  old'^e ’ W'lere  “ ^ * ftelter  in  the hollow 

, y ?e  fP‘;c,es  1S  hy  no  mean,  numerous,  yet  they  Teem  to 

in  tV1^  I COmn?.0n  in  Italyt  and  t0  be  not  unknown  even 
V ‘he '10rthern  climates ; but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
^nglilh  animal;  for  Ray,  who  had  feen  it  in  Italv  oh 
ferves,  that  the  fmall  dormoufe  which  is  found  in  England* 
is  not  red  upon  the  back,  like  the  Italian,  and  that  if  pr„I 
babiy  belongs  to  another  fpecies.  ^ 

Wf,hed0rTOnfebeCOnles  torPid  by  the  cold,  and  rolls  it- 
fclf  up  in  a ball;  it  revives  in  mild  weather  and  hmr* 

nuts  and  other  dry  fruits  for  future  fuftenance.  It  forms 

ts  neft  ,n  trees,  like  the  fquirrel,  though  generally  in  a 

ower  fituation,  among  the  branches  of  a nut  tree;  in 

bmtfC'-  Jhe  neft  is  compofeti  of  herbs  interwoven  is 

fl*  !nch®s  ln  d'ameter,  has  no  aperture  but  at  the  ton 
and  contains  three  or  four  young  ones. 

The  Brown  R at  (See  pi.  VI.)  Is  both  ftronger  and  more 
nufchievous  than  the  black  rat  • it  has  a t-p^;/wi  , 

tail  without  hair,  the  back-bone  arched  likethafo^lhe  f ^ 
rel  the  body  much  thicker,  and  whi/kers  like  thofe'of 
It  is  considerably  within  half  a century  fmee  mic  f u 
been  fpread  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  * Thr^5  ^ 
tiply  indeed  prodiaioufly  fince  it  is  WPi]  u * ,e7  mul- 

generally  produce  W’  or  fifteen  of t n W 
jeen,  eighteen,  and  even  nineteen 

th  femt "wT’ ftronger’ 

They  bring  forth  Lee  tim’es  in 
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preparing  a bed  for  their  young  ; and  thus  two  individuals 
of  this  ipecies  produce  at  leaf!:  three  dozen  in  the  fpace  of 
twelve  months. 

The  brown  rat  in  its  nature,  and  fome  of  its  habitudes, 
bears  a refeinblance  to  the  water-rat.  Though  there  is  no 
place  in  which  they  will  not  fix  their  refidence,  they  yet 
i’eem  to  delight  in  living  near  the  water.  When  they  find 
themfelves  purfued,  and  have  the  fame  opportunity  of  ihel- 
tering  themfelves  in  the  water,  or  in  a thorny  thicket,  they 
prefer  the  former,  plunge  into  it  without  dread,  and  fwim 
with  amazing  facility.  This  particularly  happens  when 
they  cannot  get  back  to  their  burrows ; for  they  always  dig 
holes  for  themfelves  in  the  earth,  or  elfe  occupy  thofe  of 
the  rabbit.  They  may  alfo  be  taken,  like  that  animal,  by- 
means  of  the  ferret,  which  follows  them  underground  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  does  the  rabbit,  and  feemingly  with 
even  more  ardour. 

Thefe  animals  live  principally  upon  fruit  and  corn,  but 
are,  notwithftanding,  exceedingly  carnivorous.  They  de- 
vour young  rabbits,  paftridges,  and  other  birds  ; and  when 
they  enter  a hen-rooil,  they  deffroy,  like  the  pole-cat, 
more  than  they  can  eat.  They  do  not  become  torpid  in 
the  winter,  like  the  dortnoufe,  but  take  advantage  of  every 
fine  day  to  come  out  of  their  f'ubterranean  manfions.  Thofe 
which  live  in  barns  drive  away  the  mice;  and  it  has  even 
been  remarked,  that  the  black  rats,  as  tney  are  called, 
have  been  far  lefs  common  fince  the  brown  rats  became  fa 
rutmerous. 

The  Marmot,  (See  pi.  XII..)  when  taken  young,  is  more 
capable  of  being  tamed  than  any  other  wild  animal,  and 
nearly  as  much  fo  as  our  domeftic  ones.  It  will  eafily  learn  to 
perform  feats  with  a ftick,  to  dance,  and  in  every  thing  to 
obey  the  voice  of  its  mailer.  It  has  a great  antipathy  to  the 
doo- ; and  when  it  becomes  familiar  in  a houfe,  and  is  fure 
of  being  fupported  by  its  mailer,  it  will,  in  his  preience, 
attack  the  largeft  dogs,  and  boldly  faften  upon  them  with 
its  teeth.  Though  this  creature  is  not  quite  fo  large  as  a 
hare,  it  is  yet  of  a more  fquat  make,  and  has  great  ftrcngth 
joined  to  great  agility.  It  has  four  teeth  in  the  front  of 
the  jaw,  which  are  long  and  ilrong  enough  to  inflia  a ter- 
rible wound  ; and  yet,  unlefs  provoked  to  it,  it  neither  at- 
tacks do<*s,  nor  does  mifchief  to  any  creature  whatever. 
If  care  be  not  taken,  however,  it  will  gnaw  the  furniture 
of  an  houfe,  and  will  even  make  holes  through  wooden 
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THE  MARMOT. 


I Jl 

As  the  marmot  has  very  Ihort  thighs,  and  the  toes  of  its 
paws  are  formed  much  like  thofe  of  the  bear,  fo  it  often 
fits  eredt,  and  walks  with  eafe,  like  that  animal,  upon  its 
hind  feet.  With  its  fore-paws  it  carries  its  food  to  its 
mouth,  and  eats  in  an  upright  pofture  like  the  fquirrel.  It 
runs  much  fwifter  up  hill  than  down  ; it  climbs  trees,  and 
runs  up  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  the  contiguous  walls  of 
houfes,  with  much  facility;  fo  much,  indeed,  that  it  is 
ludicroufly  obferved  of  the  Savoyards,  who  are  the  general 
chimney- fweepers  of  Paris,  that  they  have  learned  their 
trade  from  the  marmot. 


The'fe  animals  eat  indifcriminately  of  whatever  is  piven 
them,  whether  it  be  flefh,  bread,  fruits,  herbs,  roots,  pulfe 
or  infers.  Of  milk  and  butter,  however,  they  are  parti- 
cularly fond  ; and  though  lefs  inclined  to  petty’ thefts  than 
the  cat,  they  are  yet  never  better  pleafed  than  when  thev 
obtain  accefs  to  the  dairy.  7 

There  feems  to  be  a combination  of  the  bear  and  the  rat 
in  the  form  of  the  marmot.  Its  nofe,  its  lips,  and  the 
form  of  its  head,  are  like  thofe  of  the  hare;  it  has  the  hair 
and  claws  of  the  badger,  the  teeth  of  the  beaver,  the 
whifkers  of  the  cat,  thp  paws  of  the  bear,  with  a tufted 
tail  and  fliort  ears.  The  colour  of  its  hair  on  the  back  is 
reddifh  brown.  On  the  belly  it  is  reddifh,  but  fofter  and 
fhorter.  Its  voice  refembles  that  of  a little  dog,  when  it  is 
flayed  with  or  carefTed;  but  when  it  is  irritated  or  frighten- 
ed, it  raifes  a loud  and  fhrill  cry,  highly  offenfive  to  the 
ear.  ^ The  marmot  is  a very  cleanly  animal.  In  autumn 
particularly  it  is  loaded  with  fat,  though  all  the  parts  of  the 
body  are  never  equally  fo.  The  marmot  would  be  tolerable 

food,  did  it  not  conffantly  retain  fomewhat  of  a difaoree  ible 
fmell.  _ 0 


This  animal,  which  delights  in  the  regions  of  ice  and 
fnow,  and  is  never  found  but  on  the  highelt  mountains ‘ is, 
neverthelefs,  molt  liable  to  be  benumbed  by  the  cold 
f rom  the  end  of  September,  or  the  beginning  of  Oaober" 
the  marmot  generally  retires  to  its  hole,  and  appears  no l 
agam  til]  about  the  beginning  of  April.  The  place  of  its 
retreat  is  formed  with  precaution,  and  fumifhcd  with  art 
It  IS  rather  wide  than  long,  and  very  deep,  fo  that  it  is  ca- 
pable of  containing  (everal,  without  being  under  a neceffitv 
of  crowding  each  other,  or  injuring  the"  air  they  breath/ 
Their  feet  and  claws  are  formed  as  if  they  were  denned 
to  tig;  and,  in  fa£t,  they  burrow  into  the  ground  with 
amazing  celerity  fcraping  up  the  earth,  and  throw/ 
pad?  what  they  have  loolened  behind  them  conftantlv  ■> 


‘S 


conffantly  as 

they 
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they  proceed.  Still  more  wonderful  is  the  form  of  their 
hole  ; it  refcmbles  the  letter  Y,  the  two  branches  having 
each  an  opening  that  condudts  into  one  channel,  which 
terminates  in  their  general  apartment  at  the  bottom.  As 
the  whole  is  contrived  on  the  declivity  of  a mountain, 
there  is  no  part  of  it  on  a level  but  the  apartment  at  the 
end.  One  of  the  branches,  or  openings,  idues  out  doping 
downward  ; and  this  lerves  as  a kind  of  link,  or  drain,  for 
the  whole  family,  in  which  they  void  their  excrements,  and 
through  which  the  moifture  of  the  place  finds  an  eafy  paf- 
fage.  ° The  other  branch,  on  the  contrary,  dopes  upward, 
and  ferves  them  as  a door  to  go  in  and  out.  The  apart- 
ment at  the  end  is  warmly  lined  with  mofs  and  hay.  It  is 
even  aflerted,  that  this  is  a public  work  ; that  fome  cut  the 
fined:  grafs,  others  pile  it  up,  and  others  take  their  turns 
to  convey  it  to  the  hole.  Upon  this  occafion,  it  is  added, 
one  of  them  lies  upon  its  back,  permits  the  hay  to  be  heap- 
ed upon  its  belly,  keep  its  paws  upright  to  make  greater 
room,  and  in  this  manner,  remaining  dill  upon  its  back, 
is  dragged  by  the  tail,  hay  and  all,  to  their  common  re- 
treat. This  practice  fome  affign  as  a reafon  for  the  hair 
being  generally  worn  away  from  their  backs.  However 
another,  and  perhaps  a better  reafon  may  be  given  for  this 
appearance  \ namely,  their  inhabiting  cells  under  giound, 
and  being  conftantly  employed  in  digging  up  the  earth. 
Whenever  they  venture  abroad,  one  is  placed  as  a centinel, 
fitting  on  an  elevated  rock,  while  the  others  amufe  them- 
felves  in  the  fields  below,  or  are  employed  in  cutting  grafs, 
and  making  it  into  hay  tor  their  future  convenience j and 
no  fooner  does  their  trufty  centinel  perceive  a man,  an  eagle, 
a dog,  or  any  other  enemy,  than  he  gives  notice  to  the  relt 
by  a "kind  of  whittle,  and  is  himfelf  the  lad  that  takes  refuge 
in  the  cell. 

They  make  no  provifion  for  the  winter,  forefeeing,  pro- 
bably, that  fuch  a precaution  would  be  ulelefs.  But  when 
they  perceive  the  firff  approaches  of  the  feafon  in  which 
their  vital  motions  are  to  continue  in  fome  meafure  luf- 
pended,  they  labour  very  diligently  to  clofe  up  the  aper- 
tures of  their  dwellings,' which  they  efted  with  fuch  foli- 
dity,  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  open  the  earth  any  where  elfe, 
than  where  they  have  clofed  it.  They  are  at  that  time 
very  fat,  and  fome  of  them  are  found  to  weigh  twenty 
pounds.  In  this  plight  they  continue  for  three  months 
longer  ; but  by  degrees  their  flefh  begins  to  wafte,  and  they 
are  "quite  thin  by  the  end  of  winter.  When  their  retreat 

k difeovered,  they  are  found  each  rolled  into  a ball,  and 
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covered  with  hay.  In  this  flate  they  feem  entirely  lifelefs ; 
they  may  be  taken  away,  and  even  killed,  without  their  tef- 
tifying  any  fenfe  of  pain  ; and  thofe  who  find  them  in  this 
manner,  carry  home  the  fat  ones  for  food,  and  the  young 
ones  for  breeding  up  and  taming.  The  marmot  produces 
but  once  a year,  and  the  litter  generally  confifls  of  three  or 
four.  Their  growth  is  quick,  and  they  live  only  nine  or 
ten  years.  They  are  found  in  the  Alps,  Appenines,  Py- 
renees, in  the  highefl  mountains  of  Germany,  in  Poland, 
and  in  Canada,  with  a few  variations. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  carnivorous  Animals  continued — The  Bear — The  Beaver — • 
The  Racotn — The  Coati — The  Agouti. 

The  Bear.]  'npHERE  is  no  animal  more  generally 
(See  pi.  XII.)  A known  than  the  bear,  and  yet  there  is 
none  concerning  which  more  differences  and  contradictions 
have  been  found  among  the  writers  of  natural  hiftory. 
Thefe  uncertainties  have  arifen  from  their  not  diffingu idl- 
ing properly  the  different  fpecies.  The  land-bear  mu  ft  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  lea-bear,  which  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  white,  or  Greenland  bear;  and  the 
land-bears  mult  again  be  divided  into  two  fpecies,  the  brown, 
and  the  black.  There  are  alfo  white  land-bears  found  in 
Tartary,  Ruffia,  &c.  which,  though  they  refemble  the  fea- 
bear  in  colour,  differ  from  it,  however,  in  every  other  par- 
ticular. It  is  not  the  rigour  of  the  climate  that  makes 
them  white  in  winter,  like  the  hares  and  ermines;  they  are 
brought  forth  white,  and  remain  fo  all  their  lives.  There 
are  alio  found  bears  whofe  fkins  are  a mixture  of  brown 
and  black,  which  denotes  an  intermediate  fpecies  between  the 
white  land-bear,  and  the  brown  or  black  bear. 

We  meet  with  the  brown  bear  very  frequentlv,  and  with 
the  black  bear  very  rarely,  on  the  Alps.  In  the  forefts  of 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  black  bear  is  very  common.  The  former  is  both 
fierce  and  carnivorous;  the  latter  is  only  fierce,  and  con- 
stantly refufes  to  eat  flefh. 

The  bear  is  not  only  a favage,  but  a folitary  animal ; he 
takes  refuge  in  the  moil  unfrequented  parts,  and  the  moll 
dangerous  precipices  of  uninhabited  mountains.  He  choofes 
his  den  in  the  moft  gloomy  parts  of  the  foreff,  in  fome  ca- 
vern that  has  been  hollowed  by  time,  or  in  the  hollow  of 

fome 
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fome  old  enormous  tree.  Thither  he  retires  alone,  and 
pafies  a part  of  the  winter  without  provifions,  or  without 
ever  ftirring  abroad.  He  is  not,  however,  entirely  deprived 
of  fenfation,  like  the  dormoufe,  or  the  marmot,  but  teems 
rather  to  fubfift  upon  the  exuberance  of  his  former  fiefh,  and 
only  feels  the  calls  of  appetite,  when  the  fat  he  had  acquired 
in  fummer  begins  to  be  confiderably  wafted. 

When  this  happens,  which,  we  are  told,  it  generally  does 
at  the  expiration  of  forty  01  fifty  days,  the  male  forfakes  his 
den  ; but  the  female  remains  confined  for  four  months  ; by 
which  time  file  has  brought  forth  her  young.  That  the 
latter  fhould  not  only  be  able  to  fubfift,  but  even  to  nurfe 
their  offspring,  without  receiving  themfelves  any  food  for 
fuch  a length  of  time,  is  highly  improbable.  When  with 
young,  however,  it  is  allowed  that  they  are  exceedingly  fat, 
as  alfo,  that,  being  covered  with  a very  thick  coat,  fleeping 
the  greateft  part  of  their  time,  and  giving  themfelves  no 
exercife  or  motion,  they  muft  necefiarily  lofe  very  little  by 
perforation. 

Though  the  males  of  the  brown  fpecies  devour  their  new- 
born little  ones,  when  they  find  an  opportunity  for  it,  yet 
the  females  feem,  on  the  contrary,  to  love  them  with  a fe- 
rocious diftradfion.  When  once  they  have  brought  forth, 
their  fury  is  more  violent,  as  well  as  more  dangerous,  than 
that  of  the  males.  Before  the  young  leave  the  womb,  their 
formation  is  perfect  ; and  if  either  the  fcetus  of  the  bear,  or 
the  bear  when  newly  born,  appears,  at  the  firft  glance,  un- 
formed, it  is  merely  becaufe  there  is  a want  of  proportion  in 
the  body  and  members  even  of  the  grown  bear,  and  becaufe, 
which  is  well  known  to  be  the  cafe  in  all  animals,  the  fce- 
tus, or  the  new-born  animal,  is  always  more  difproportion- 
cd  than  the  grown  animal. 

The  voice  of  the  bear  is  a kind  of  growl,  a harfti  mur- 
mur, which,  when  enraged  efpecially,  is  heightened  by  a 
clafhing  of  the  teeth.  Highly  fufceptible  of  anger,  that 
anger  is  always  furious,  and  often  capricious.  However 
mild  he  may  appear  before  his  mafter,  and  even  obedient 
when  tamed,  he  ought  ft  ill  to  be  diftrufted,  ftill  treated  witft 
circumfpedtion;  nor,  on  any  account,  muft  he  be  ftruck  on 
the  tip  of  the  nofe,  or  touched  on  the  parts  of  generation. 

This  animal  is  capable  of  fome  degree  of  inftrudtion. 
There  are  few  who  have  not  leen  him  ftand  on  his  hind  legs, 
or  with  thefe  dance  in  rude  and  awkward  mealure,  to  Mines 
either  funo-  or  played  on  an  inftrument.  But,  even  in  thus 
tutorinp-  him,  it  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  fucceed,  that  the 

animal  Should  be  taken  young,  and  held  in  conftraint  ever 
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after.  The  bear  which  has  parted  his  youth,  is  not  to  be 
tamed,  nor  even  held  in  awe,  and  fliews  himfelf,  if  not 'ac- 
tively intrepid,  at  lealt  fearlefs  of  danger. 

The  wild  bear  turns  not  from  his  path,  nor  offers  to  rtiun 
the  fight  of  man ; and  yet,  it  is  faid,  by  a certain  whiffle  he 
may  be  furprifed,  and  fo  far  charmed  as  to  flop,  and  ffand 
upon  his  hind  feet.  This  is  the  time  to  fhoot,  or  by  one 
method  or  other  to  deffroy  him  ; for,  when  only  wounded 
in  an  attack,  he  darts  with  fury  at  his  foe,  and,  clafping  him 
with  his  fore  paws,  is  fare  to  ffifle  or  ffrangle  him,  unlefs 
immediate  afrtftance  be  given. 

The  bear  enjoys  the  fenfes  of  feeing,  hearing,  and  feeling 
in  great  perfe&ion  ; and  yet,  compared  with  the  rtze  of  his 
body,  his  eye  is  very  fmall ; his  ears  are  alfo  ’fhort,  his  fkin 
is  coarfe,  and  his  hair  very  thick.  His  fmell  is  exquifite; 
more  fo,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  the  in- 
ternal furface  of  his  nofe  being  very  extenrtve,  and  excel- 
lently calculated  to  receive  the  imprefiion  of  fmells.  He 
ffrikes  with  his  paws  as  a man  ffrikes  with  his  fills ; but  in 
whatever  particulars  he  may  bear  a rude  kind  of  refemblance 
to  the  human  fpecies,  he  is  only  rendered  the  more  deform- 
ed by  them  ; nor  do  they  give  him  the  fmalleff  fuperiority 
over  other  animals. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Bewick,  to  whofc  fkill  and  induflry 
we  are  indebted  at  once  for  the  recovery  and  improvement 
of  an  art  which  appeared  to  be  almoif  loll,  that  of  engravino- 
on  wood,  has  inferred  in  his  concife  and  well-written  Hiffory- 
of  Quadrupeds,  an  animal  which  appears  to  be  of  the  bear  fpe- 
cies, and  of  which  w?e  have  given  a reprefentation  in  plate 
X!.  This  curious  quadruped  is  faid  to  have  been  brought 
<rom  the  interior  parts  of  Bengal,  vvhere  it  burrows  in  the 
ground.  It  is  covered  with  black,  lhaggy  hair,  which  on 
the  back  is  12  inches  long,  where  it  divides  and  forms  a 
kind  of  hunch.  The  hair  on  its  head  is  fhort,  and  the  fnout 
is  of  a yellowifh-white.  Its  lips  are  thin  and  very  long,  and 
furnifhed  with  mufcles,  by  which  it  can  protrude  them  in  a 
moll  lingular  manner.  Its  legs  and  feet  refemble  thofe  of 
the  common  bear,  and  on  each  foot  it  has  five  long,  crooked, 
white  claws,  which  it  ufes  either  together  or  feparately,  like 
fingers  to  break  its  food,  and  convey  it  to  the  mouth.  It 
has  no  cutting-teeth,  but  two  very  llrong  canine  teeth,  and 
fix  grinders  in  each  jaw. 

It  is  a gentle  but  rtuggilh  animal,  and  feeds  on  bread, 
fruit,  nuts,  honey,  or  fat,  but  refufes  roots,  and  the  Jean 
and  mufcular  parts  of  flelh. 
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The  Beaver.  (See  pi.  XIII.)  In  ail  countries,  as  man  is 
Civilized  and  improved,  the  lower  ranks  of  animals  are  de- 
prelled  and  degraded.  Either  reduced  to  fervitude,  or  treated 
:;s  icbels,  all  their  focieties  are  difTolved,  and  all  their  united 
talents  rendered  ineffetStual.  Their  feeble  arts  quickly  dis- 
appear ; and  nothing  remains  but  their  folitary  inftin&s,  or 
taofe  foreign  habitudes  which  they  receive  from  human 
education. 

The  beaver  feems  to  be  now  the  only  remaining  monu- 
ment of  that  kind  of  intelligence  in  brutes,  which^  though 
infinitely  inferior,  as  to  its  principle,  to  that  of  man,  fup- 
pofi  s,  however.  Certain  common  projedds,  certain  relative 
ends  in  view,  projects  which,  having  for  their  bafis  fociety, 
in  like  manner,  fuppofe  fome  particular  method  of  under- 
ftanding  one  another,  and  of  acting  in  concert. 

It  is  allowed,  that  the  beaver,  far  from  having  an  abfolute 
fuperiority  over  the  other  animals,  feems,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  inferior  to  fome  of  them  as  to  its  qualities  merely  as  an 
individual ; and  this  facSt  is  confirmed  by  obferving  a you  no- 
beaver,  which  was  fent  to  Paris  from  Canada  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1758.  It  is  an  animal  tolerably  mild,  tranquil 
and  familiar,  though  rather,  it  woulcl  feem,  gloomy  and  me- 
lancholy. If  we  confider  this  animal,  therefore,  in  its 
difperfed  and  folitary  Hate,  we  fnall  find,  that,  as  to  inter- 
nal qualities,  it  is  not  fuperior  to  other  animals;  that  it 
has  not  more  ingenuity  than  the  dog,  more  fenfe  than  the 
elephant,  or  more  cunning  than  the  fox.  It  is  rather  re- 
markable for  the  fingularities  of  its  external  conforma- 
tion than  for  any  apparent  fuperiority  of  its  internal  quali- 
ties. Of  quadrupeds,  the  beaver  alone  has  a fiat  oval  tail, 
covered  with  fcales,  which  ferves  as  a rudder  to  direct  its 
motions  in  the  water.  It  is  the  only  quadruped  that  has 
membranes  between  the  toes  on  the  hind  feet,  and  at  the 
fame  time  none  on  the  fore  ones,  which  it  ufes  as  hands  in 
carrying  food  to  the  mouth.  It  is  the  only  one  which,  while 
it  refembles  a terreftrial  animal  in  its  fore  parts,  feems  to 
approach  the  nature  of  an  aquatic  being  in  its  hind  ones. 

The  beavers  begin  to  aflemble  in  the  month  of  June  or 
July,  in  order  to  form  a fociety,  which  is  to  continue  for 
the  greateft  part  of  the  year.  They  arrive  in  numbers  from 
every  fide,  and  prelently  form  a company  of  two  or  three 
hundred.  The  place  of  meeting  is  commonly  the  place 
where  they  fix  their  abode  ; and  this  is  always  by  the  fide 
of  fome  lake  or  river.  If  it  be  a lake  in  which  the  waters 
are  always  upon  a level,  they  difpenfe  with  building  a dam; 
but  if  it  be  a running  ftream,  which  is  fubjed  to  floods  and 
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falls,  they  then  fet  about  building  a clam,  or  pier,  that 
crofies  the  river,  fo  as  to  form  a dead  water  in  that  part 
which  lies  above  and  below.  This  dam,  or  pier,  is  often 
four-fcore  or  an  hundred  feet  long,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet 
thick  at  the  bafe.  If  we  compare  the  greatnefs  of  the  work 
with  the  powers  of  the  architect  *,  it  will  appear  enormous; 
but  the  folidity  with  which  it  is  built,  is  Hill  more  af- 
tonilhing  than  its  fize.  The  part  of  the  fiver  over  which 
this  dam  is  ufuhlly  built,  is  where  it  is  moft  fhallow,  and 
where  fome  great  tree  is  found  growing  by  the  fide  of  the 
ftream.  This  they  pitch  upon  as  proper  for  making  the 
principal  part  in  their  building;  and,  though  it  is  often 
thicker  than  a man’s  body,  they  yet  inftantly  fet  about  cut- 
ting it  down.  For  this  operation  they  have  no  other  inftru- 
ment  but  their  four  incifive  teeth,  which  foon  lay  it  level, 
and  that  alfo  on  the  fide  they  wifii  it  to  fall,  which  is  al- 
ways acrofs  the  ftream.  They  then  fet  about  cutting  the 
top  branches,  to  make  it  lie  clofe  and  even,  and  ferve  as  the 
principal  beam  of  their  fabrick. 

Thefe  operations  are  performed  in  common.  At  one 
time  a number  of  beavers  are  employed  together  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  in  gnawing  it  down;  and,  when  this  part  of  their 
labour  is  accomplifhed,  it  becomes  the  bufinefs  of  others  to 
fever  the  branches,  while  a third  party  are  engaged  along 
the  borders  of  the  river,  or  lake,  in  cutting  other  trees, 
which,  though  fmaller  than  the  firft  tree,  are  yet  as  thick 
as  the  leg,  if  not  the  thigh  of  a common-fizcd  man. 
Thefe  they  carry  with  them  by  land  to  the  brink  of  the  river, 
and  then  by  water  to  the  place  allotted  for  their  building  ; 
where,  {hardening  them  at  one  end,  and  forming  them  into 
flakes,  they  fix  them  in  the  ground,  at  a final  1 di fiance 
from  each  other,  and  fill  up  The  vacant  fpaces  with  pliant 
branches.  While  fome  are  thus  employed  in  fixing  the 
fiakes,  others  go  in  fearch  of  clay,  which  they  prepare  for 
their  purpofe  with  their  tails  and  their  feet,  and  with  which, 
brought  home  in  large  quantities,  they  render  their  ftrufture 
fiill  more  compact. 

This  firu&ure  is  fo  ingenioufly  contrived,  that  it  ha$  not 
only  all  the  extent,  and  all  the  folidity,  which  are  requifite, 
hut  alfo  a form  the  moft  proper  for  confining  the  water, 
and,  when  it  has  palled  its  bounds,  for  maintaining  its 
weight,  or  baffling  its  attacks.  At  the  top  of  their  dike  or 

The  largeft  beavers  weigh  from  fifty  to  fixty  pounds,  and,  in 
length,  are  little  more  than  tiiree  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  fiiout  to  th» 
ifflertion  of  the  tail, 
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inole,  that  is,  at  the  part  where  it  is  leaft  thick,  they  form 
two  or  three  openings.  Thefe  they  occafionally  enlarge  or 
contract,  as  tne  river  occafionally  rifes  or  falls;  and  when, 
from  inundations  either  too  powerful  or  too  hidden,  their 
works  have  been  damaged,  they  are,  with  the  utmoft  dili- 
gence and  application,  on  the  retreat  of  the  waters,  imme- 
diately repaired. 

After  this  difplay  of  their  labours  to  accomplifh  a public 
work,  it  would  be  fuperfiuous  to  add  to  it  a defcription  of 
their  private  conftru&ions,  were  it  not  that,  in  hiftory,  an 
account  fhould  be  given  of  every  fa£t,  and  that,  in  this  firft 
grand  work  of  the  beaver,  the  intention  uniformly  was,  that 
the  little  habitation  of  each  family  fhould  be  rendered  more 
commodious. 

This  habitation  is  always  furnifhed  with  two  pafiao-es* 
one  for  the  purpofe  of  a land,  and  the  other  of  a water  ex- 
curfion.  In  fhape  it  is  almoft  always  either  oval  or  round; 
fometimes  it  is  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  fome- 
times  it  confilfs  of  two,  and  even  three  ftories,  while  the 
walls  are  always  too  feet  thick.  When  it  happens  to  con- 
lift  of  but  one  ftory,  the  walls  are  but  a few  feet  high,  over 
which  there  is  a kind  of  vault,  that  terminates  the  edifice, 
and  ferves  as  a covering  for  it.  It  is  conftrucfted  with  fuch 
folidity  as  to  be  impenetrable  to  the  heavieft  rains,  to  defv 
the  moft  impetuous  winds,  and  is  plaiftered  with  fuch  neat- 
nefs,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly,  that  one  might  adlually 
fuppofe  it  to  be  the  work  of  man.  Thefe  animals,  never- 
thelefs,  ufe  no  inftrument  for  the  preparation  of  theic 
mortar,  but  their  feet,  or  for  the  application  of  it,  but  their 
tails.  They  chiefly  ufe  fuch  materials  as  are  not  eafily  dif- 
iblved  by  water.  Their  wooden  work  confifts  of  fuch  trees 
as  grow  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  as  thefe  are  moft  eafily  cut 
down,  ftripped  of  their  bark,  and  carried  ; and  all  thefe 
operations  they  perform  before  they  relinquifh  a tree  which 
they  have  once  attacked.  They  cut  it  at  the  diftancc  of  a 
foot  or  a foot  and  a half  from  the  ground.  They  fit  as  they 
work  ; and,  befides  the  advantage  of  this  convenient  pofture, 
they  have  the  pleafure  of  continually  gnawing  frefh  bark 
and  foft  wood,  both  which  they  prefer  to  moft  other  kinds 
of  aliment.  Averfe  to  dry  wood,  they  always  provide  an 
ample  ftore  of  thefe  for  their  fubliftence  during  the  winter*, 

* The  fpace  allotted  for  the  provifion  of  eight  or  ten  beavers,  occupies 
from  twenty- five  to  thirty  feet  fquare,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
Jeep. 
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It  is  near  their  habitations  that  they  eftablifh  their  maga- 
zines; and  to  each  hut  or  cabin  there  is  one  allotted,°of 
a fize  proportioned  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,’  to 
which  they  have  all  a common  right ; nor  do  they  offer  to 
plunder  their  neighbours. 

Hamlets,  fo  to  exprefsthem,  have  been  feen,  compofed  of 
twenty  and  even  twenty-five  dwellings.  Such  large  fettle- 
ments,  however,  are  rare.  In  general,  they  do  not  contain 
more  than  ten  or  a dozen  families,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  feparate  diftriH,  magazine,  and  habitation  ; nor  will  it 
allow  any  Grangers  to  fettle  within  its  inclofure.  The 
imalieft  dwellings  contain  two,  four,  and  fix ; the  lar°-eft 
eighteen,  twenty,  and  it  is  even  laid  thirty  beavers ; and  it 
ieldom  or  never  happens,  that  the  number  of  males  and  fe- 
males is  not  upon  a par.  Moderately  fpeaking,  therefore, 
their  fociety  may  be  faid  to  confift  frequently  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  workmen,  who,  havino-  fffft  exert- 
ed their  united  induftry  and  diligence  in  rearing  a grand  pub- 
lic work,  afterwards  form  themfelves  into  different  bodies 
in  order  to  conftrudl  private  habitations. 

However  numerous  the  republic  of  beavers  maybe,  peace 
and  good  order  are  uniformly  maintained  in  it.  A common 
feriescff  tod  has  ftrengthened  their  union;  the  conveniences 
which  they  have  procured  for  each  other,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  provifions  which,  after  having  amaffed,  they  con- 
tinue to  con  fume  together,  render  them  happy  within  them- 
felves; and,  having  moderate  appetites,  entertaining  even 
an  averfion  to  blood  and  carnage,  they  have  not  the  fmalleft 
propenfity  t°  hoffhty  °r  rapine,  but  dually  enjov  all  the 
bleffmgs  which  man  is  only  born  to  defire.  Friends  to  each 
other,  if  threatened  by  any  enemies  from  abroad,  they  know 
how  to  avoid  them  ; and  for  thispurpofe,  on  the  firff  alarm 
they  give  notice  of  their  mutual  danger,  by  /hiking  the  water 
with  their  tails,  which  fends  forth  a found  that  is  heard  in 
their  moft  diftant  dwellings.  On  this  occafion,  each  beaver 
as  he  thinks  moft  expedient,  plunges  into  the  water,  or  con- 
ceals himfelf  within  the  walls  of  his  own  habitation,  which 
is  in  no  danger  but  from  the  fire  of  the  angry  heavens  or 

rom  the  weapons  of  man,  and  which  no  animal  dares’ at- 
tempt to  open  or  to  overturn. 

Tnefe  afylums  are  not  only  fecure,  but  alfo  very  neat 
and  commodious.  The  floor  is  covered  with  v/rdure 
young  and  tender  branches  of  trees  ferving  them  for  a 

taTe  ’l  °f?  thfy  ,ncver  Perra,t  an7  of  their  excrements 
to  be  left.  1 he  window  which  fronts  the  water  ferves 
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th  em  for  a balcony,  from  which  they  enjoy  the  frefh  air,  an4 
bathe  themfelves  the  greatefi  part  of  the  day.  In  the  water 
they  remain  in  an  upright  pofture,  the  head  and  fore  parts 
only  being  vifible.  This  element  is,  indeed,  fo  neceffary  to 
them,  or  rather  gives  them  fo  much  pleafure,  that  they  feem 
unable,  as  it  were,  to  live  without  frequent  immerfions  in 
it.  Sometimes  they  go  to  a confiderable  diftance  under  the 
ice ; and  then  they  are  eafily  taken,  by  attacking  the  dwelling 
on  one  hand,  and  lying  in  wait  for  them,  at  the  fame  time, 
at  a hole  which  is  purpofely  formed  a little  way  off  in  the 
ice,  and  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  come  for  breath. 

The  habit  which  th*s  animal  has,  of  continually  keeping 
the  tail,  and  all  the  hind  parts  of  the  body  in  the  water. 
Teems  to  have  changed  the  nature  of  its  flefh.  That  of  the 
fore  parts,  till  we  come  to  the  reins,  is  of  the  fame  quality, 
tafte,  and  confiftency,  as  the  flefh  of  land-animals;  that  of 
the  tail,  and  of  the  hind  legs  and  thighs,  has  the  fmell,  the 
favour,  and  all  the  qualities  of  fifh.  As  for  the  tail  in  par- 
ticular, it  is  even  an  extremity,  an  a&ual  portion,  of  a fifh 
fixed  to  the  body  of  a quadruped-.  In  length  it  generally 
meafures  a foot,  in  thicknefs  an  inch,  and  in  breadth  five  or 
fix  inches.  It  is  entirely  covered  over  with  feales,  and  has 
a fkin  altogether  the  fame  as  that  of  a large  fifh. 

The  females  are  faid  to  go  four  months  with  young. 
They  bring  forth  about  the  clofe  of  winter,  and  their  num- 
ber generally  confiils  of  two  or  three  at  a time.  Nearly 
at  this  period  the  males  leave  them,  and  go  forth  into  the 
fields,  where  they  enjoy  all  the  fweets  of  the  fpring.  In 
this  feafon  they  pay  oceafional  vifits  to  their  habitation,  but 
never  refide  in  it.  There,  however,  the  females  remain 
employed  in  fuckling,  tending,  and  rearing  their  little  ones, 
who  are  in  a condition  to  follow  them  at  the  expiration 
of  a few  weeks.  ffhey  then,  in  their  turn,  go  abroad, 
where  they  feed  on  fifh,  or  on  the  bark  of  young  trees,  and 
pafs  the  whole  of  their  time  upon  the  water,  or  among  the 
woods. 

Winter  is  the  feafon  which  is  principally  allotted  for 
hunting  them,  as  it  is  then  only  that  their  fur  is  in  per- 
fection^ and  when,  after  their  fabrics  are  demolifhed,  a 
great  number  happen  to  be  taken,  their  fociety  is  never 
reflored  ; the  few’  that  have  efcaped  captivity  or  death, 
difperfe  themfelves,  and  become  houfelefs  wanderers;  or, 
concealed  in  fome  hole  under  ground,  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  other  animals,  they  lead  a timid  life,  no 
lono-er  empiov  themfelves  but  to  fatisfy  their  immediate, 
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and  nioft  urgent  wants,  no  longer  retain  thofe  faculties 
and  qualities  which  they  fo  eminently  pofiefs  in  a Hate  of 
fociety. 

We  meet  with  beavers  in  America  from  the  thirtieth 
degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  fixtieth,  and  even  beyond 
it.^  In  the  northern  parts  they  are  very  common  ; and 
the  farther  feuth  we  proceed,  their  number  is  ftill  found 
to  decreafe.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  reipect  to 
the  Old  Continent  : we  never  find  them  numerous  but  in 
the  more  northern  countries  ; and  in  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Egypt,  they  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  an- 
cients knew  them  ; and  by  the  religion  of  the  Magi  it  was 
forbidden  to  kill  them. 

Several  authors  have  faid,  that  the  beaver,  being  an 
aquatic  animal,  could  not  live  folely  on  land.  T his  opi- 
nion, however,  is  erroneous  ; for  the  beaver  which  was 
mentioned  in  a preceding  paragraph,  having  been  taken 
when  quite  young  in  Canada,  and  always  reared  in  the 
houfe,  did  not  know  the  water  when  he  was  brought  to  it, 
was  afraid  of  it,  and  refufed  to  go  into  it.  Even  when 
firft  plunged  into  a bafon  there  was  a neceflity  for  keeping 
him  in  it  by  force.  A few  minutes  after,  neverthelefs,  he 
became  fo  well  reconciled  to  it,  that  he  no  longer  fhewed 
an  averfion  to  his  new  fituation  ; and,  when  afterwards  left 
to  his  liberty,  he  frequently  returned  to  it  of  himfelf,  and 
would  even  roll  about  in  the  dirt,  and  upon  the  wet  pave- 
ment. One  day  he  made  his  efcape,  and  defeended  by  a 
cellar  ftair-cafe  into  the  quarries  under  the  Royal  Garden. 
There  he  fwam  to  a confiderable  difiance  on  the  flagnatcd 
waters  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  thofe  quarries  j yet  no 
fooner  did  he  fee  the  light  of  the  torches  >vhich  were  order- 
ed down  for  the  purpofe  of  finding  him,  than  he  returned, 
and  allowed  himfelf  to  be  taken  without  making  the  fmalleft 
refinance. 

He  is  an  animal  familiaj*  without  being  fawning  ; and 
when  he  fees  people  at  table,  he  is  fure  to  a(k  for  fomething 
to  eat.  This  he  does  by  a little  plaintive  cry,  and  by  a 
few  geftures  of  his  fore  paws.  When  he  has  obtained  a 
morfel,  he  carries  it  away,  and  conceals  himfelf,  in  order 
to  eat  it  at  his  eafe.  When  he  fleeps,  which  he  does  very 
often,  he  lies  upon  his  belly.  No  food  comes  amifs  to  him, 
meat  excepted  $ and  this  he  conflantly  refufes  either  raw  or 
boiled.  He  gnaws  every  thing  he  comes  near ; and  it  was 
found  neceflary  to  line  with  tin  the  tun  in  which  he  was 
brought  over. 
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V.1  ' 'h  11  has  ,:rl  eonllderably 
cine.  This  fubftance,  which  is  known  by  the  name'  of 

U C°ntaine1d  ln  two  ^^aclders  * The  favaae*  it  is 
f d’  obtain  an  oil  from  the  tail  of  the  beaver,  which  thev 

Tlh  o'f  this  tG -iCa!  r7Cdy  f°r  difFerCnt  comP]aints.  The 
nn^  r k auTmalj  thou§h  fat  and  delicate,  is  yet  bitter 
and  difagreeable  to  the  palate.  > 9 

is  i??1/  f11|lfes.of  the  bf,aver  are  very  acute;  and  fo  delicate 
i its  fmell,  that  it  will  fuffer  no  filth,  no  bad  flench  to 

remain  near  it.  When  kept  too  long  in  confinement  and 
under  a ncceffity  of  voiding  its  excrements,  it  dZs  them 
near  the  threfhold  of  its  prifon,  and  when  the ‘door  is 
openco,  is  fure  to  pufh  them  out. 

7 he  Racoon  (See  pi.  XIII,)  is  an  animal  of  about  the 
fame  fize  as  a fmall  badger  ; its  body  is  fhort  and  bulky;  its 
iur  is  fine  long,  thick,  blackifh  at  the  ftirface,  and  to- 
wards the  bottom  ; its  head  is  like  that  of  a fox,  butikeus 
..rc  lound  and  ihorter;  its  eyes  are  large,  of  ayellowifli  areen 
and  over  them  there  is  a black  and  tranfver.e  ftrT  its 

n0.ut  ,S  ^a|P>.  lts  tail,is  th,ck>  but  tapering  towards  a point, 
and  marked  alternately  from  one  end  to  the  other' with 
black  and  white  rings,  and  is  at  leaf!  as  long  as  the  body  • 
ns  tore  legs  are  much  fhorter  than  the  hind  ones,  and  both 
aic  »ii  med  with  five  ftrong,  fharp  claws. 

This  animal  ufes  its  paws  to  hold  its’  food  while  eati.vr . 
and  its  pointed  claws  enable  it  to  climb  trees  with  ereai 
facility.  It  runs  up  the  trunk  with  the  fame  fwiftnefs 
that  it  moves  over  the  plain,  and  frolics  about  to  the 
extremity  of  the  branches  with  great  fecurity  and  eafe  * 
on  the  ground,  indeed,  it  rather  bounds  than  runs,  ‘and 
Jts  motions,  though  oblique,  are  yet  always  quick  and  ex- 
peditious. 

. The  racoon  is  a native  of  the  fouthern  countries  of  Ame- 
rica and  the  Weft-Indies,  nor  has  it  ever  yet  been  found 
in  any  part  of  the  Old  Continent. 


• * It  is  pretended,  that  the  beavers  extraft  the  liquid  which  is  cop 
tamed  in  thefe  bladders  by  prefling  them  with  the  foot : and  that  it 
gives  them  an  appetite  when  they  are  averfe  to  food.  The  truth  how 
ever,  ieems  to  be,  that  the  animal  ufes  this  liquid,  in  order  to  o wl 
its  tail.  * le 
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The  Coati.  (See  pi. XIII.)  The  animal  of  which  we  are 
i3ow  about  to  treat,  many  authors  have  called  coati-mondi • It 
It  is  very  different  from  the  animal  defcribed  in  the  preceding 
article.  It  is  of  a fmaller  fize  than  the  racoon  ; its  body  and 
neck,  its  head  and  nofe  are  of  a more  lengthened  form  ; its 
upper  jaw  is  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  an  half,  longer  than  the 
lower  one;  and  its  fnout,  which  is  moveable  in  every  direc- 
tion, turns  up  at  the  point.  The  eyes  of  the  coati  are  alfo 
fmaller  than  the  eyes  of  the  racoon  ; its  hair  is  longer  and 
coarfer,  its  legs  are  fhorter,  and  its  feet  longer;  but,  like 
the  racoon,  its  tail  is  diverlified  with  rings;  and  to  all  its 
feet  there  are  five  claws. 

This  animal  has  a pra&ice  of  eating  its  own  tail,  which, 
when  not  mutilated,  is  longer  than  its  body,  and  which 
it  generally  rears  aloft,  and  can  move  with  eafe  in  any  di- 
rection. 

From  this  circumftance  one  general  inference  may  be 
drawn  ; namely,  that  in  thofe  parts  which  are  elongated  to 
a great  degree,  and  of  which  the  extremities  are  confequent- 
Jy  very  remote  from  the  feat  of  the  fenfes,  from  the  center 
of  feeling,  that  feeling  muff  be  weak,  and  the  more  fo,  the 
greater  the  diftance,  and  the  fmaller  the  part. 

As  for  the  coati  in  other  refpecls,  it  is  an  animal  of  prey, 
which  fubfiffs  on  flcfh  and  blood,  which,  like  the  fox,  de- 
ftroys  fmall  animals  and  poultry,  hunts  for  the  nefts  of  little 
birds,  and  devours  their  eggs  ; and  it  is  probably  from  this 
conformity  of  difpofition,  that  fome  authors  have  confidered 
the  coati  as  a fpecies  of  fmall  fox.  It  inhbits  Brazil  and 
Guiana. 

The  Agouti.  (See  pi.  XIX.)  This  animal  is  about  the 
fize  of  a hare,  aqd  has  been  confidered,  erroneoully,  as  a kind 
of  rabbit,  or  large  rat,  by  the  generality  of  nomenclators.  As 
it  has  the  hair  of  an  hog,  fo  alfo  it  has  the  voracious  appetite 
of  that  animal.  It  eats  indiscriminately  of  all  things  ; and 
when  fatiated,  it  hides  the  remainder,  like  the  dog  or  the 
fox,  for  a future  occafion. 

It  does  not,  like  the  rabbit,  dig  a hole  in  the  ground, 
but  burrows  in  the  holes  of  trees.  Its  ordinary  food  con- 
fifts  of  the  roots  of  the  country,  potatoes,  yams,  and  fuch 
fruits  as  fall  from  the  trees  in  autumn.  It  ufes  its  fore- 
paws like  the  Squirrel,  to  carry  its  food  to  its  mouth  ; and 
as  its  hind-feet  are  longer  than  the  fore-ones,  it  runs  very 
fwiftly  upon  plain  ground,  or  up  a hill,  but  upon  a defcent 
yt  is  in  danger  of  falling.  Its  fight  is  excellent;  its  hear- 
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ing  eqiiak  that  of  any  other  animal  ; and  whenever  it  is 
whittled  to,  it  flops  to  hearken.  The  flefh  is  drelfcd  like 
that  of  a lucking  pig,  and  of  fuch  as  are  well-fed,  is  toler- 
able food,  though  it  has  always  a peculiar  tafte,  and  is  ra- 
ther  tough. 

It  is  hunted  by  dogs;  and  whenever  it  goes  into  a fugar- 
ground,  where  the  canes  cover  the  place,  it  is  eafily  over- 
taken ; for  it  is  embarraifed  every  Hep  it  takes,  fo  that  a 
man  may  eafily  come  up  with  it,  and  kill  it  without  any 
other  affiftance  than  a flick.  When  in  the  open  country, 
it  ufually  runs  with  great  fwiftnefs  before  the  do^s  until  it 
gains  its  retreat,  within  which  it  continues  to  hide*1 * * * 5,  and  no- 
thing but  filling  the  hole  with  fmoke  can  force  it  out.  For 
tins  pmpofe  the  hunter  burns  faggots  or  flraw  at  the  en- 
trance, and  condudls  the  Imoke  in  fuch  a manner  that  it 
fills  the  whole  cavity./  While  this  is  doing,  the  poor  little 
animal  feems  fenfible  of  its  danger,  begs  for  quarter  with  a 

rnoft  plaintive  ciy,  but  feldom  quits  its  hole  till  the  utmoft 
extremity. 

The  agouti  feems  to  be  a native  of  the  fouth  parts  of 
America ; nor  is  it  at  all  known  in  the  Old  Continent. 
It  is,  however,  very  common  in  Brafil,  Guiana,  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  all  the  ifiands  around.  To  the  cold  and 
temperate  climates  of  America  this  animal  is  an  qtter 
flranger. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Cf  carnivorous  Animals  continued— The  Lion— The  Puma , 
cr  American  Lion— The  Tiger— The  Panther , Ounce,  and 
Leopard  The  Jaguar — The  Couguar — The  Lynx — The 
Caracal  i Ije  Hyaena — The  Civet  and  Zibet — The  Genett 
— The  Ondatra,  and  Def?nan. 

1 he  Lion.]  TT  has  been  remarked  that  in  all  hot  cli- 
(Seepl.XiV.)  , mates,  the  terreflrial  animals  are  lamer 

and  ftronger  than  in  cold  or  temperate  ones.  They  are 
ajfo  bolder  and  more  ferocious,  all  their  natural  qualities 

feeming  to  partake  of  the  ardour  of  the  climates  in  which 

they  live.  The  lion,  born  beneath  the  burning  fun  of 
Africa,  or  of  India,  is  above  all  others  the  fiercefl  and  moffc 
terrible.  Our  wolves,  our  other  carnivorous  animals,  far 
from  being  his  rivals,  are  hardly  worthy  to  be  his  provi- 
ders. The  lions  of  America  (if,  indeed,  they  deferve  to  be 
called  lions)  are,  lirte  the  climate  in  which  they  are  pro- 
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duced,  infinitely  milder  than  thofe  of  Africa  ; and,  what 
plainly  proves  that  the  degree  of  fiercenefs  in  this  animal 
depends  on  the  degree  of  heat,  is,  that,  even  in  the  fame 
country,  thofe  which  inhabit  the  high  mountains,  where  the 
air  is  more  temperate,  are  different  in  difpofition  from  thofe 
that  dwell  in  the  plains,  where  the  heat  is  exceflive. 

As  the  lion  has  no  enemy  but  man,  and  his  fpecies  is 
now  probably  reduced  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  what  it 
formerly  was,  it  follows,  that  the  human  race,  in- 
Read  of  having  fuffered  a confiderable  diminution  fince 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  is,  on  the  contrary,  more 
numerous,  and  more  generally  diffufed.  This  fuperiority 
in  the  numbers,  and  the  arts  of  the  human  fpecies,  while 
it  fuffices  to  conquer  the  lion,  ferves  alfo  to  enervate,  and 
to  difcourage  him;  for  he  is  brave  only  in  proportion  to 
the  fuccefs  of  his  former  encounters.  Accuftomed  to  mea- 
sure his  ftrength  with  every  animal  he  meets,  the  habit 
of  conquering  renders  him  intrepid  and  terrible.  Having 
never  experienced  the  dangerous  arts  and  combinations  of 
man,  thefe  animals  have  no  appreh  nfions  from  his  power. 
They  boldly  face  him,  and  feem  to  brave  the  force  of  his 
arms.  They  are  not  daunted  even  with  the  oppofition  of 
numbers  : a fingle  lion  of  the  defert  often  attacks  an  entire 
caravan;  and,  after  an  obftinate  combat,  when  he  finds 
himfelf  overpowered,  inftead  of  flying,  he  continues  to 
combat,  retreating,  and  {fill  facing  the  enemy  till  he  dies. 
On  the  contrary,  the  lions  which  inhabit  the  peopled 
countries  of  Morocco,  or  India,  having  become  aquainted 
with  man,  and  experienced  the  fuperiority  of  his  arms, 
have  loft  all  their  courage,  fo  as  to  he  feared  away  with 
a fhout ; and  feldom  attack  any  but  the  unrolling  flocks 
or  herds,  which  even  women  and  childien  are  fufficient 
to  protect. 

The  outward  form  of  the  lion  feems  to  fpeak  the  fuperi- 
ority of  his  internal  qualities.  His  figure  is  linking,  his 
look  confident  and  bold,  his  gait  proud,  and  his  voice  ter- 
rible. His  feature  is  not  over-grown,  like  that  of  the  ele- 
phant, or  the  rhinoceros ; nor  is  his  fhape  clumfy,  like  that 
of  the  hippoptotamos,  or  the  ox.  He  is  in  every  refpedt 
compact  and  well-proportioned,  a perfedf  model  of  ftrength 
joined  with  agility. 

His  force  and  mufcular  power,  he  manifefts  outwardly 
by  his  prodigious  leaps  and  bounds;  by  the  flrong  and 
quick  agitation  of  his  tail,  which  alone  is  fufficient  to 
throw  a man  on  the  ground ; by  the  facility  with  which 
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he  moves  the  fkin  of  his  face,  and  particularly  that  of  his 
forehead,  which  adds  greatly  to  his  phyfiognomy,  or  ra- 
ther to  the  expreflion  of  fury  in  his  countenance  ; and 
laftly,  by  the  facility  he  has  of  fhaking  his  mane,  which  is 
not  only  bi i filed  up,  but  moved  and  agitated  on  all  Tides 
when  he  is  enraged. 

The  largeft  lions  are  about  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length, 
from  the  fnout  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  of 
itfelf  four  feet  long;  and  thefe  large  lions  are  about  four  or 
live  feet  in  height.  Thofe  of  the  fmall  fize,  are  about  five 
feet  and  a half  in  length,  and  three  and  a half  in  height. 
In  all  her  dimenfions,  the  lioneis  is  about  one  fourth  lefs 
than  the  lion. 

The  lion  is  furaiflied  with  a mane,  which  becomes 
longer  in  proportion  as  he  advances  in  age.  The  lionefs 
however,  is  without  this  appendage  at  every  ao-e.  The 
American  animal,  which  the  natives  of  Peru  caTl  Puma 
and  to  which  the  Europeans  have  given  the  denomination 
of  lion,  has  no  mane;  it  is  alfo  much  fmaller,  weaker, 
and  more  cowardly,  than  the  real  lion.  In  truth,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  thefe  animals  are  at  all  of  the  fame 
fpecies. 

Both  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  allow  that  the  lion 
when  newly  born,  is  in  fize  hardly  fuperior  to  a weafel;  in 
other  words,  that  he  is  not  more  than  lix  or  feven  inches 
long;  and  if  fo,  fome  years  at  leaf!  muft  necelfarily  elapfe 
before  he  can  encreafe  to  eight  or  nine  feet.  They  likewife 
mention,  that  he  is  not  in  a condition  to  walk  till  two 
months  after  he  is  brought  forth  ; but,  without  giving  en- 
tire credit  to  thefe  allertions,  we  may,  with  great  appear- 
ance of  truth,  conclude,  that  the  lion,  from^the  largenefs 
ot  liis  fize,  is  at  leall  three  or  four  years  in  growing,  and 
that,  confequently,  he  mult  live  feven  times  three  or  four 
' years,  that  is,  about  twenty-five  years. 

It  is  ufually  fuppofed  that  the  lion  is  not  poflefled  of  the 
fenle  of  Imelling  in  fuch  perfection  as  moft  other  animals 
of  prey.  It  is  alfo  remarked,  that  too  ftrong  a liuht  in- 
commodes him;  that  he  feldom  goes  abroad  in  the°middle 
of  the  day  ; that  he  commits  all  his  ravages  in  the  night ; 
and  that  when  he  fees  a fire  kindled  near  a herd  or  flock 
.j?e  will  not  venture  near  it  ; that  though  his  fight  is  bad,  it 
as  not,  however,  fo  faulty  as  his  fmell;  and  that,  unlike  the 
dog  or  the  wolf,  he  rather  hunts  by  the  former  than  by  the 
latter. 
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The  !i°n>  when  1’ung’7»  boldly  attacks  all  animals  that 
come  '"his  way;  but,  as  he  is  very  formidable,  and  as 
they  all  fee k to  avoid  him,  he  is  often  obliged  to  hide  in 
order  to  take  them  by  furprize.  For  this  purpofe’ he 
crouches  upon  his  belly,  i„  fome  thicket,  or  among  th- 
Jong  grafs,  winch  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  foreft 
In  this  retreat  he  continues,  with  patient  expectation  until 
his  prey  comes  within  a proper  diftance;  and  he  then 
fpnngs  after  it  with  fuch  force,  that  he  often  feizes  it  at 
the  hrft  bound.  If  he  miffes  the  effort,  and  in  two  or 
three  re-iterated  fpnngs  cannot  feize  his  prey,  he  continues 
motionk-fs  for  a time,  feems  to  be  very  fenfible  of  his  dif- 
appomtment,  and  waits  for  a more  favourable  opportunity. 

r devouls  a gr^at  deal  at  a time,  and  generally  fills  him 
;el  for  two  or  three  days  to  come.  His  teeth  are  fo  ftro„„ 

that  he  very  eafily  breaks  the  bones,  and  fwallows  them 
wi  1 t le  ref.  of  the  body.  It  is  reported  that  he  fuftains 
hunger  a very  long  time  ; but  thirft  he  cannot  funnort  fn 
an  equal  degree,  his  temperament  being  extreme^  hot 
He  drinks  as  often  as  he  meets  with  water,  lapping  like  * 
dog  He  generally  requires  about  fifteen  potindsZf  raw 
ilefh  in  a day;  and  feldom  devours  the  bodies  of 
w en  they  begin  to  putrefy;  but  he  c^fe  a he 

t.ons  ot  man,  to  whom,  and  to  domestic  animal  t * 
ev“a t^n 

always  on  the  latter,  nevZ  on  1“  Xte’  * “ 
hts  fury;  unlefs  indeed  he  (hould  be  Cck  and  th  VC‘,tS 
no  lofs  to  know  whence  the  blow  came,  he  inftan  |v  u"’  f 
hls  prey,  m order  to  obtain  reveno-e  fnr  th  • 7 de,erts 

flefi,  of  the  camel  he  is  (aid  to  prefer  to  t 
animal.  He  is  likewife  exceedingly  fond  of  that  o7  ' 
elephants,  which,  from  their  inability  to  refift  hL  lllTS 
have  received  the  affiftance  of  their  tufks  he  ri  a-7 
patches,  when  unprotected  by  the  dam  • n ’ 7f“y  dli" 

animals  able  to  oppofe  the  lion  but  thV  " ,arc  there  any 

nocetos,  the  tige?  and  ^ dl“ 

^nZT7Zsb‘f  !hr  ani?al  be’  -t  uncom- 

3 P*OPer  of  merlon  h“k^o  chK, 
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lodge  him,  and  force  him  to  retire.  But  for  this  enter* 
prize  it  is  neceflary  that  the  dogs,  and  even  the  horfes, 
/hould  be  previoufly  difciplined  ; fince  almoft  all  animals 
tremble  and  fly  at  the  very  fmell  of  the  lion.  Though 
his  fkin  is  firm  and  compact,  it  is  not,  however,  proof 
againft  a mufket-ball,  noreven  a javelin  ; but  he  is  feldom 
known  to  be  difpatched  with  one  blow.  Like  the  wolf, 
he  is  frequently  taken  by  ftratagem  ; and  for  this  purpofe 
a deep  hole  is  dug  in  the  earth,  over  which,  when  /lightly 
covered  v/ith  earth  and  flicks,  fome  living  animal  is  faften- 
ed,  as  a bait.  When  thus  entrapped,  all  his  fury  fub- 
fldes  ; and  if  advantage  is  taken  of  the  flrft  moments  of  his 
furprize,  or  his  difgrace,  he  may  eaflly  be  chained,  muzzled, 
and  conducted  to  a place  of  fecurity. 

The  flefh  of  the  lion  is  of  a ftrong  and  difagreeable  fla- 
vour ; yet  the  Negroes  and  the  Indians  do  not  diflike  it,  and 
|t  frequently  forms  a part  of  their  food. 

The  Tiger.  (See  pi.  XIV.)  In  the  clafs  of  carnivorous 
animals  the  lion  is  the  foremoft.  Immediately  after  him  fol- 
lows the  tiger  ; which,  while  he  pofleffes  all  the  bad  qualities 
of  the  former,  feems  to  be  a ftranger  to  his  good  ones.  To 
pride,  to  courage,  to  ftrength,  the  lion  adds  greatnefs,  and 
fometimes,  perhaps,  clemency;  while  the  tiger,  without  pro- 
vocation is  fierce,  wuthout  neceflity  is  cruel.  Thus  it  is 
throughout  all  the  clafles  of  Nature,  in  which  the  fuperio- 
rity  of  rank  proceeds  from  the  fuperiority  of  ftrength.  The 
flrft  clafs,  foie  mafters  of  all,  are  lefs  tyrannical  than  the 
infeiior  clafles,  which,  denied  fo  full  an  exertion  of  autho- 
thority,  abufe  the  powers  entrufted  to  them. 

More,  therefore,  that  even  the  lion,  the  tiger  is  an  ob- 
ject of  terror.  He  is  the  fcourge  of  every  country  which 
he  inhabits.  Of  the  appearance  of  man,  and  of  all  his  hof- 
tile  weapons,  he  is  fearlefs  ; wild  animals  as  well  as  tame 
ones  fall  facrinces  before  him  ; the  young  elephant  and  rhi- 
noceros he  fometimes  attacks  ; and  fometimes  with  an  en- 
creafed  audacity,  he  braves  the  lion  himfelf. 

The  form  of  the  body  ufually  correfponds  with  the  na- 
ture, the  difpofition  of  the  animal.  The  tiger,  with  a body 
too  long,  with  limbs  too  fliort,  with  a head  uncovered,  and 
with  eyes  ghaftly  and  haggard,  has  no  charadleriftics  but 
thofe  of  the  bafcft  and  molt  infatiable  cruelty.  For  inftindt; 
he  has  nothing  but  an  uniform  rage,  a blind  fury  ; lb  blind 
indeed,  fo  undiftinguilhing,  that  he  frequently  devours  his 
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^yv'ti  progeny,  and,  if  fhe  offers  to  dcfenu  them,  tears  in. 
pieces  the  dam  herlelf. 

Happy  is  it  for  the  reft  of  nature,  that  this  animal  is  not 
common,  and  that  the  fpecies  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
warmeft  provinces  of  the  Eaft.  The  tiger  is  found  in  Ma- 
labar, in  Siam,  in  Bengal,  and  in  all  the  countries  which 
are  inhabited  by  the  elephant  or  the  rhinoceros. 

When  he  has  killed  a large  animal,  fuch  as  a horfe,  or 
a buffalo,  he  does  not  choofe  to  devour  it  on  the  ipot,  fear- 
ing to  be  difturbed  ; and  in  order  to  feaft  at  his  eaie,  he  car- 
ries off  his  prey  to  the  foreft,  dragging  it  along  with  fuch 
eafe,  that  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  motion  feems  fcarcely  retard-' 
ed  by  the  enormous  load  he  fuftains. 

To  give  a ftill  more  complete  idea  of  the  ftrength  of  this 
terrible  creature,  we  (hall  quote  a paflage  from  Father  Ta- 
chard,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  ot  a combat  of  one  tiger 
againll  two,  and  even  three,  elephants  at  oiam.  r or  this 
purpofe,  the  king  ordered  a lofty  palliiade  to  be  built  of 
bamboo  cane,  about  an  hundred  feet  fquare;  and  in  the  midffc 
of  this  were  three  elephants  appointed  for  combating  the 
tiger.  Their  heads  and  part  of  their  trunks  were  covered 
with  a kind  of  armour,  like  a mafk,  which  defended  that 
part  from  the  affaults  of  the  fierce  animal  with  which  they 
were  to  engage.  As  foon,  fays  this  author,  as  we  were  ar- 
rived at  the  place,  a tiger  was  brought  forth  from  his  den, 
of  a fize  much  larger  than  we  had  ever  feen  before.  He 
was  not  at  firft  let  loofe,  but  held  with  cords,  fo  that  one 
of  the  elephants  approaching,  gave  him  three  or  four  blows, 
with  his  trunk,  on  the  back,  with  fuch  force,  that  the  tiger 
was  for  fome  time  ftunned,  and  lay  without  motion,  as  if 
he  had  been  dead.  As  foon,  however,  as  he  was  let  loofe, 
and  at  full  liberty,  although  the  firft  blows  had  greatly 
abated  his  fury,  he  made  at  the  elephant  with  a loud  fhriek, 
and  aimed  at  feizing  his  trunk.  But  the  elephant  wrink- 
ling it  up  with  great  dexterity,  received  the  tiger  on  his 
great  teeth,  and  toffed  him  up  into  the  air.  This  fo  dif- 
couraged  the  furious  animal,  that  he  no  more  ventured  to 
approach  the  elephant,  but  made  feveral  circuits  round  the 
pallifade,  often  attempting  to  fly  at  the  fpe&ators.  Shortly 
after,  a fecond,  and  then  a third  elephant  were  fcnt  againifc 
him,  and  they  continued  to  ftrike  him  fo  terribly  with  their 
trunks,  that  he  once  more  lay  for  dead  ; and  they  would 
certainly  have  killed  him,  had  not  a ftop  been  put  to  the 
combat. 

3 The 
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the  Academy  of  Scial’c^'1''’1^  Gouiehf  communicated  to 
pofed  by  Jjefu t-Fa £ “a “'ca  defeription,  com- 
the  true  inecie,  ac  , ,!?  f Lhina,  Teems  to  belong  to 

diftingui/hed  bythe  name  of  T th%P^Uek  ^ 
% s m his  t “ ' Dellon exprefsly 

which  tigers  fo  ^ 

trjss^t  ct  **“  ***>  ^ 

niuch  le^gen^rally  di^^ffc^^han^hat^f  th^bon^xCk^ 

young  ones  Ztn^ Stlt *7 

times  ; but  when  furrounded  with  her  infant  1™  at  S | 
m the  fmalleft  danger  of  Infi'.h  . nt  ProSeny,  and 

fcS  frpn;^ 

quently  obliged  to  drop  <fne  of  her  cuL  Wkh  Ke  £* 
nemateiy  returns  to  her  den,  and  again  pu  fues  him  t 

Jhat  hreTenn°ner;r  **' the  ^ ^ returned** 

" it  t ^oh,comheeshave  takcn  **■*•  “d 

Eaft,  * particularly  ^ CWnt  “S  f'™*  *"  *e 
feats  of  juftice  J the  puWic’plIces ““  th^aCdT 

LtThe  flefh°of  ^ theSti  ^ ^ ^ wintbr‘  ^he  Indians 

pi  Xwf  ! Thl ,HeR.!  T^E,0trNC£>.ArfI>  the  Leopard.  (See 
ft'  . ' J . e thefe  Tpecies  which  exifts  in  theOM 

y .ni.nem  is  the  large  panther,  which  we  fliall  limply  call  tan- 

fr)  t rh'Ch  thC  ,Greeks  Oiftinguifhed  by  the  namVof 
pa:  dahs,  the  ancient  Latins,  fir  ft  by  the  name  of  parthern 

afterwards  by  that  of  par  Jus , and  the  modern  LatinsbJ 
the  name  of  kopardus.  The  body  of  this  animal  when 
It  has  attained  Its  full  growth,  is  five  or  fix  feet  in’length 

c ne  l,P  of  the  nofe  t0  'he  infertion  of  the  tail,  which 

is 
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is  above  two  feet  long.  Its  fkin  is  of  a yellow  hue,  more 
or  lefs  dark  on  the  back  and  Tides,  and  whitifh  under  the 
belly  ; it  is  marked  with  black  fpots  annular,  or  in  the 
form  of  beads;  of  thefe  rings  the  generality  have  one  or 
more  fpots  in  the  center,  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  out- 
ward edge  of  the  ring  ; fome  of  them  are  oval,  and  others 
circular-  and  they  are  frequently  above  three  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  the  f?nall  panther  of  Oppian,  which 
our  modern  travellers  have  called  ounce,  or  onza , corruptedly 
from  the  name  lynx,  or  lunx.  To  this  animal  we  fhall  pre- 
serve the  name  of  ounce,  which,  as  it  has  in  fact  fome  affi- 
nity to  the  lynx,  feems  to  be  properly  applied.  It  is  much 
imaller  than  the  panther  ; its  body,  which  is  nearly  of  the 
fize  of  the  lynx,  being  but  about  three  feet  and  a half  in 
length.  Its  hair*  as  aTfo  its  tail,  are  longer  than  thofe  of 
the  panther.  The  latter  frequently  meafures  above  three 
feet;  though  the  body  of  this  animal  is  in  all  at  leaft  a third 
iefs  than  that  of  the  panther,  whofe  tail  does  not  meafure 
more  than  two  feet,  or  two  and  a half  at  mod:.  The  hair 
of  the  ounce  is  of  a whitifh  grey  upon  the  back  and  Tides, 
and  of  a greyftill  whiter  under  the  belly;  whereas  the  back 
and  Tides  of  the  panther  are  always  of  a yellow  more  or  lefs 
deep.  In  both,  however,  the  fpots  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
form,  and  of  the  fame  fize. 

The  third  fpecies  is  unnoticed  by  the  ancients,  as  it  be- 
longs to  Senegal,  to  Guinea,  and  to  other  fouthern  coun- 
tries which  they  had  not  difeovered.  This  animal  we  fhall 
call  leopard ; a name  which  has  been  improperly  a oplicd  to  the 
large  panther,  but  which,  following  the  example  of  the  ge- 
nerality of  travellers,  we  fhall  never  ufe  unlefs  to  denote  the 
above-mentioned  animal  of  Senegal.  It  is  fomewhat  laro-ec 
than  the  ounce,  but  confiderably  fnaller  than  the  panther 
being  only  four  feet  in  length.  The  tail  meafures  two  feet’ 
or  two  feet  and  a half.  On  the  back  and  Tides  the  hair  is 
of  a yeilow  colour  more  or  lefs  deep  ; under  the  belly  it  is 

whmffi;  the  fpots  are  annular,  but  fmaller,  and  lefs  regu- 
larly difpofed.  b 

As  each  of  thefe  animals  is  different  from  the  other,  fo 

6 f n n r feParate  fPecies*  Our  furriers  call  the  fkins 

a i rmhr!VpeCieS  Panther~Mn*  \ a name  which,  as  it  is 
eitablilhed  by  ufe,  we  fhall  not  change:  thofe  of  the  fecond 

pecies  t ey  call  African  tiger-Jkins , which,  being  an  equi- 

voca  name,  we  have  fet  aiide,  and  adopted  that  of  ounce  : 

a Y*  * 1C'V  nnnroperly  call  tiger-Jkins , the  fkins  of  the 

animal 
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Animal  to  which  we  have  here  given  the  denomination  of 

leopard. 

I he  fpecies  of  the  ounce  feems  to  be  more  numerous, 
as  well  as  more  generally  difFufed,  than  that  of  the  pan- 
ther. In  Barbary,  in  Arabia,  and  in  all  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Alia,  Egypt  perhaps  excepted,  it  is  very  common.  Even 
m China,  it  is  not  unknown  ; and  there  it  is  diftinguilhed 
by  the  name  of  hinen-pao. 

The  ounce  is  eafily  tamed,  and  is  employed  for  the 
chace,  in  the  hot  climates  of  Afia,  where  the  dog  is  art 
animal  rarely  to  be  found,  not  to  be  found  at  all  indeed, 
unlefs  introduced  from  other  parts;  and  then  it  not  only 
lofes  its  voice,  but  its  inftindl.  Befides,  the  panther,  the 
ounce,  and  the  leopard,  are  alike  remarkable  for  bearing 
an  infuperable  antipathy  to  dogs  ; them,  indeed,  they 
leem  to  hunt  for,  and  to  attack,  in  preference  to  all  other 
animals. 

The  Jaguar  refembl^s  the  ounce  in  flze,  and  for  the 
fnoft  part  in  the  form  ot  the  fpots  with  which  his  fkin  is  di- 
verhfied.  In  difpofltion  he  alfo  refembles  him.  He  is  lefs' 
terrible,  lefs  ferocious,  than  the  panther  and  the  leopard. 
The  ground  of  his  colour,  like  that  of  the  latter,  is  a bright 
yellow,  and  not  grey,  like  that  of  the  ounce.  His  tail  is 
lhorter  than  that  of  either  of  thofe  animals  ; his  hair  is 
longer  than  the  p .nther’s,  but  fhorter  than  that  of  the  ounce; 
it  is  frizzled  while  ht  is  young,  but  fmooth  and  flrait  when 
he  attains  his  full  growth. 

The  jaguar  lives  bv  prey  like  the  tiger;  but  a lighted 
torch  will  pur  him  to  flight,  will  deprive  him  of  all  courage, 
all  vivacity;  and  on  fuch  occaftons,  efpecially  if  already  la- 
tiated,  one  dog  alone  is  fufficient  to  give  him  chace.  He 
feems  in  all  rcfpecbs  to  partake  of  the  indolence  ariflng  from 
the  nature  ot  the  climate;  nor  does  he  difcover  any  activity 
or  alertnefs,  unlefs  when  prefled  by  hunger. 

Aimolc  all  the  authors  who  have  written  the  Hiftory  of 
the  N ew  World,  have  made  mention  of  this  animal  ; fome 
under  the  name  of  tiger  ^ or  leopard , others  under  the  name? 
which  it  bears  at  Braiil,  Mexico,  be.  They  alfo  fpeak  of 
another  animal  ot  the  fame  genus,  and  perhaps  indeed  of  the 
fame  fpccics,  under  the  name  of  jaguar eU 

The  jaguar  is  found  in  Brafil,  in  Paraguay,  in  Tucu- 
man,  in  Guiana,  in  the  country  of  the  Amazons,  in 
Mexico,  and  in  all  parts  of  South  America.  The  jagua- 
rct  appears  to  have  been  always  more  rare,  or  at  leaf:  this 

creature 
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creature  has  always  inhabited  fuch  places  as  are  more 
diftant  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

The  Couguar  (See  pi.  XVI.)  is  equal  in  length,  but  in- 
ferior in  thicknefs  to  the  jaguar.  He  has  a final!  head,  a long 
tail,  fhort  hair,  which  is  nearly  of  one  entire  colour,  a lively 
red,  intermixed  with  a few  blackifh  tints,  particularly  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  back.  His  chin  is  whitifh,  as  are  alfo 
his  neck,  and  all  the  inferior  parts  of  his  body.  Though 
lefs  ffrong  than  the  jaguar,  he  is  yet  to  the  full  as  fierce, 
and  perhaps  more  cruel.  He  appears  to  be  yet  more  greedy 
of  prey;  nor,  when  once  feized,  does  he  ever  offer  to  re- 
linquifh  it  till  he  has  fully  glutted  his  appetite,  and  his 
blood-thirfty  fury. 

This  animal  is  not  uncommon  in  Guiana.  Formerly  cou- 
guars  were  known  to  fwim  over  in  numbers  to  the  ifland  of 
Cayenne,  in  order  to  attack  and  devour  the  flocks;  info- 
much,  that  they  were  conlidered  at  firft  as  a fcourge  to  the 
colony.  By  degrees,  however,  the  fettlers  leffened  their 
number,  and  at  length  they  completely  drove  thofe  that  re- 
mained far  from  their  habitations. 

_ i . • , 

The  couguar,  by  the  agility  of  his  body  and  the  length 
of  his  legs,  feems  calculated  to  run,  and  to  climb  trees 
better  than  the  jaguar.  They  are  both  equally  remarkable 
for  floth  and  cowardice  when  once  glutted  with  prey  ; and 
feidom  are  they  known  to  attack  men,  unlefs  when  they  find 
them  afleep.  They  delight  in  the  lofty  fhades  of  forefts, 
where  they  hide  themfelves  in  the  covert  of  fome  thick  tree, 
in  order  to  dart  forth  on  fuch  animals  as  pafs  by.  Though 
they  live  only  upon  prey,  and  quench  their  thirll  more  fre- 
quently with  blood  than  with  water,  yet  it  has  been  laid 
by  fome,  that  their  flefh  is  exceedingly  palatable.  Pifo  fays 
exprelsly,  that  it  is  as  good  as  veal ; and  Charlevoix  and 
others  have  compared  it  to  mutton.  It  is  hardly  credible, 
however,  from  the  above  circumftances,  that  it  can  be  well 
tailed;  and  therefore  I prefer  the  teffimony  of  Defmarchais, 
who  intimates,  that  the  beft  thing  about  this  animal  is  his 
Ikin,  with  which  they  make  houlings  for  horles,  and  that 
its  flefh  is  of  no  value,  being  generally  lean,  and  of  a dis- 
agreeable flavour. 

The  Lynx  (See pi.  XViI.)  is  an  animal  more  commonly 
found  in  cold  than  in  temperate  climates;  and  is  at  lead  very 
rare  in  hot  ones.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins. 
Pliny  frys,  that  the  firff  which  were  feen  in  Rome  were 
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brought,  in  the  time  of  Pompey,  from  Gaul.  At  prefent 
they  are  not  feen  in  France,  a few  perhaps  excepted,  be- 
longing to  the  Alpine  and  Pyrenaean  Mountains.  But  the 
Romans,  under  the  name  of  Gaul,  comprehended  feveral 
northern  countries  ; and,  befides,  it  is  an  acknowledged 
truth,  that  modern  France  is  by  no  means  fo  cold  as  was 
ancient  Gaul. 

I he  moft  beautiful  fkins  of  the  lynx  are  brought  from 
Siberia,  as  belonging  to  the  lupus- cervarius  ; and  from  Ca- 
nada, as  belonging  to  the  fells- cervarius  ; becaufe  being* 
like  all  other  animals  of  the  New  Continent,  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  Old  World  ; in  Europe  they  are  compared  to  a 
wolf  in  fize,  and  in  Canada  to  a wild  cat. 

The  lynx,  of  which  the  ancients  have  faid,  that  the  fight 
was  fo  fharp  as  to  penetrate  opaque  bodies,  and  of  which 
the  urine  was  made  to  poflefs  the  marvellous  property  of 
hardening  into  a folid  fubftance  a precious  ftone,  called  lapis 
lyncurius , is  an  animal  which  never  exifted,  any  more  than 
all  the  properties  attributed  to  it,  but  in  fable.  To  the  true 
lynx  this  imaginary  one  has  no  affinity,  but  in  name.  We 
muff  not,  therefore,  as  the  generality  of  naturalifts  have 
hitherto  done,  attribute  to  the  former,  which  is  areal  being, 
the  properties  of  this  imaginary  one,  the  exigence  of  which 
Pliny  himfelf  does  not  feem  difpofed  to  believe,  fince  he 
fpeaks  of  it  only  as  an  extraordinary  beaft,  and  dalles  it 
with  the  fphynx,  the  pegafus,  and  other  prodigies,  or  mon- 
iters,  the  produce  of  ^Ethiopia. 

Our  lynx  pofTeffes  not  the  wonderful  quality  of  feeing 
through  walls;  but  it  has  bright  eyes,  a mild  afpeef,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  an  agreeable  and  lively  appearance.  Its 
urine  produces  not  precious  ftones,  but  like  the  cat,  an 
animal  which  it  nearly  refembles,  and  of  which  it  retains 
the  manners,  and  even  the  cleanlinefs,  it  covers  it  over  with 
earth. 

The  lynx  has  fhort  legs,  and  is  generally  about  the  fize 
of  the  fox.  It  differs  from  the  panther  and  the  ounce  in  the 
following  particulars  : it  has  long  hair,  its  marks  or  fpots 
are  of  a colour  Iefs  lively,  and  are  badly  difpofed  : its  ears 
are  furrounded  at  the  extremity  by  a ftripe,  or  rather  tuft, 
of  black  hair  ; its  tail,  which  is  much  Ihorter,  is  black  at 
the  tip  ; its  eyes  have  a whitifh  caft  ; and  its  countenance 
has  fomething  in  it  more  agreeable,  and  lefs  ferocious.  The 
Ikin  of  the  male  is  more  beautifully  marked  than  that  of 
the  female.  It  does  not  walk  or  run  like  the  wolf  in  a pro- 
y eflive  motion,  but  leaps  and  bounds  like  the  cat.  It  gains 
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its  foie  fubfiftence  by  devouring  other  animals;  and  thefe  it 
will  follow  to  the  very  tops  of  trees.  Neither  can  the  wild 
cat,  the  martin,  the  ermine,  nor  the  fquirrel,  efcape  its 
purfuit.  It  alfo  feizcs  birds,  lies  in  wait  for  the  flag,  the 
roebuck,  and  the  hare,  and  with  one  bound  often  feizes 
them  by  the  throat.  When  in  poffeffion  of  its  prey,  it  firft 
fucks  the  blood  of  the  animal,  and  then  lays  open  the  head, 
in  order  to  devour  the  brains.  I his  done,  it  generally 
abandons  the  vidtim  of  its  fury,  goes  in  fearch  ol  frefh  prey, 
and  is  feldoni  known  to  return  to  the  former  ; a circum- 
ftance  which  has  given  rife  to  the  vulgar  remark,  that  of  all 
animals  the  lynx  has  the  fhorteft  memory.  The  fkin  of  this 
animal  changes  its  colour  according  to  the  lealon  and  cli- 
mate. In  winter  it  is  in  every  refpedf  better  than  it  is  in  fum- 
mer;  and  its  flefh,  like  the  flefh  of  all  bcafts  of  prey,  is  not 
proper  to  eat. 

The  Caracal,  or  Syagush.  (See  pi.  XVII.)  Though 
the  caracal  refembles  the  lynx  in  fize,  in  the  formation  of  the 
body,  the  afpedl  of  the  head  ; and,  though  like  that  animal, 
it  feems  to  have  the  peculiar,  and  almoft  lingular  charadler- 
iftic  of  a ftripe  of  black  hair  at  the  extremity  of  the  ears, 
I do  not  fcruple,  neverthelefs,  from  their  dilagreement  in 
other  refpedts,  to  treat  of  them  as  animals  of  different  fpecies. 

The  caracal  is  not  fpotted  like  the  lynx ; it  has  hair 
rougher  and  fhorter,  its  tail  is  larger,  and  of  an  uniform 
colour;  its  fnout  is  more  elongated;  in  appearance  it  is  lefs 
mild,  and  in  difpofition  it  is  fiercer.  The  lynx  is  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  cold,  or  at  moll:  of  the  temperate  regions  ; the 
caracal  is  only  found  in  the  hot  countries;  and  it  is  as  much 
from  their  difference  in  difpofition  and  climate  that  I have 
judged  them  to  be  of  two  different  fpecies,  as  from  the  in- 
lpection  and  comparifon  of  the  animals  themfelves. 

The  caracal  is  common  in  Barbary,  in  Arabia,  and  in 
all  thofe  countries  which  are  inhabited  by  the  lion,  the 
panther,  and  the  ounce;  like  them  it  depends  on  prey  for 
its  fubfiftence ; but,  unlike  them,  from  its  inferior  fize,  its 
inferior  ftrength,  to  procure  that  prey  it  has  much  difficulty. 
Hardly,  indeed,  has  it  aught  to  fubfift  on  but  what  the 
more  potent  carnivorous  animals  aredifpofed  to  leave  for  it. 
It  keeps  at  a diftance  from  the  panther,  becaufe  that  animal 
exercifes  its  cruelty  even  after  he  is  fatisfied  with  food;  but 
it  follows  the  lion,  who,  when  the  immediate  cravings  of 
his  appetite  are  gratified,  is  of  a difpofition  altogether  un- 
hoftile.  From  the  refufe  of  what  this  noble  animal  has 
devoured,  the  caracal  frequently  enjoys  a comfortable  meal. 
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Sometimes,  even  while  the  other  is  in  fearch  of  prey,  de- 
pending on  its  agility  in  climbing  the  trees,  it  accompanies 
him  at  a certain  diftance,  and  when  felf-prefervation  feems 
to  render  it  neceftary,  perching  itfelf  aloft,  it  braves  the 
fury  of  the  lion,  who  cannot  afcend  after  it  like  the  panther. 
!or  all  thefe  reafons  it  is,  that  the  caracal  has  been  called 
the  44  lion’s  guide,”  the  44  lion’s  provider;”  and  that  the 
lion,  whofe  fmcll  is  far  from  being  acute,  is  faid  to  em- 
ploy this  animal  to  find  out  prey  for  him  by  its  fcent,  of 
which,  for  its  trouble,  it  enjoys  the  remains,  when  its 
mafter  is  fatisfied. 

The  caracal  is  about  the  fize  of  a fox,  but  much  fiercer, 
and  ftronger.  It  has  been  known  to  attack,  tear  in 
pieces,  and  deftroy  in  a few  minutes,  a large  doe,  who, 
fighting  for  his  life,  defended  himfelf  with  all  his  firength. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  tame  this  animal ; yet,  if  taken  when 
very  young,  and  afterwards  reared  with  care,  it  may  be 
trained  to  the  chace,  to  which  it  is  by  nature  inclined,  and 
in  which  it  is  fure  to  fucceed,  provided  it  is  not  let  loo  re 
but  a gain  ft  fuch  animals  as  are  its  inferiors,  and  unable  to 
refill:  it.  Should  it  be  a fervice  of  danger,  with  every  ex- 
preffion  of  reluctance  it  declines  it.  In  India  they  make  ufe 
of  this  animal  to  take  hares,  rabbits,  and  even  large  birds, 
all  of  which  it  furprifes,  and  feizes  with  lingular  addrefs 
and  facility. 

The  Hyjena.  (See  pi.  XVII.)  So  ftriking,  and  even  fo 
lingular  are  the  charaCteriftics  of  the  hyaena,  that  it  is  hardly 
poffible  to  be  deceived  by  them.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  qua- 
druped which  has  but  four  tots  to  either  the  fore  or  hind  feet; 
like  the  badger  it  has  an  aperture  under  the  tail,  which  does 
not  penetrate  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  body;  its  ears 
are  long,  ftrait,  and  bare  ; its  head  is  more  fquare  and 
ihorter  than  that  of  the  wolf ; its  legs,  the  hind  ones  cfpe- 
csaliy,  are  longer;  its  eyes  are  placed  like  thofeof  the  dog; 
the  hair  of  its  body,  and  its  mane,  are  of  a dark  grey,  with 
a fmall  intermixture  of  yellow  and  black,  dTfpofed  all 
along  in  waves  ; and  though  in  fize  it  equals  the  wolf,  yet 
it  has  a contracted  appearance,  on  which  account  alone  it 
could  ever  have  been  confidered  as  fmaller  than  that  animal. 

This  folitary  creature  relides  in  the  caverns  of  mountains, 
in  the  clefts  ol  rocks,  or  in  dens,  which  it  has  formed  for 
itfelf  under  the  earth.  Though  taken  ever  fo  young,  it  iss 
yet  incapable  of  being  tamed.  It  lives  by  depredation, 
like  the  wolf;  but  it  is  a ftronger  animal,  and  leemingly 
more  daring.  It  fometimes  attacks  man,  carries  ofF  cattle, 
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follows  the  flocks,  breaks  open  the  fheep-cotcs  by  night, 
and  ravages  with  a voracity  infatiable.  By  night  alfo  its 
eyes  fhine;  and  it  is  maintained  that  he  fees  better  than  in 
the  day.  If  we  may  credit  all  the  naturalists  who  have 
treated  of  this  animal,  its  cry  refembles  the  fobs  or  reachings 
of  a man  in  a violent  fit  of  vomiting;  but,  according  to 
Kaempfer,  who  was  an  ear-vvitncfs  of  the  facl,  it  founds  like 
the  lowing  of  a calf. 

The  hyaena  defends  itfelf  againfi  the  lion,  ftands  in  no 
awe  of  the  panther,  and  attacks  the  ounce,  which  is  inca- 
pable of  relilting  it.  When  at  a lofs  for  other  prey,  it 
(crapes  up  the  earth  with  its  feet,  and  devours  the  carcafes 
both  of  animals  and  men,  which,  in  the  countries  that  it 
inhabits,  are  interred  prom  ifcuou  fly  in  the  fields.  We  find 
this  creature  in  almoft  ali  the  hot  climates  of  Africa,  and  of 
Afia;  and  it  feems  probable  that  the  animal  called  farajfe , 
at  Madagafcar,  which  refembles  the  wolf  in  figure,  but 
which  is  larger,  ftronger,  and  more  cruel,  may,  in  fact,  be 
the  hyesna.  A fpecies  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  is  of  a reddiflh  brown,  with  round  black  fpots,  (See 
pi.  X\  I.)  and  is,  on  that  account,  called  the  Tiger  Wo  f 
It  differs  neither  in  its  manners  nor  its  appetites  from  the 
common  hyaena. 

Of  few'’  animals,  have  fo  many  abfurd  dories  been  told 
as  of  that  we  are  now  treating  of.  The  ancients  have 
gravely  written,  that  the  hyaena  is  male  and  female  alter- 
nately. It  plainly  appears,  however,  that  the  circumftance 
which  gave  rife  to  this  fable,  is,  the  opening  in  the  form  of 
a cleft,  which  both  the  male  and  the  female  have,  inde- 
pendently of  the  parts  defiined  for  the  purpofes  of  genera- 
tion. . It  has,  moreover  been  affirmed,  that  this  creature 
could  imitate  the  human  voice,  that  it  remembered  the  names 
of  the  fhepherds,  called  to  them,  charmed  them,  rendered 
them  motionlefs  ; that,  at  the  fame  time,  it  gave  chace  to 
the  (hepherdeffes,  caufed  them  to  forget  their  flocks  to  be 
ifrradled  with  iove,  &c.  All  thefe  things  might  furely  hap- 
pen without  the  intervention  of  an  hyaena;  and  I conclude 
this  article,  in  order  to  avoid  the  reproach  which  is  due  to 

;my,  of  feemmg  to  take  a plcafure  in  compiling  and  pub- 
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The  Civet  and  the  Zibet.  (See  pi.  XVIII.)  The 
&enera  ity  of  natural  ills  have  been  of  opinion,  that  there  is 
on  y one  fpecies  of  animals  that  furni flies  the  perfume 
nown  y the  name  of  civet.  Two  animals  that  furnifh  it, 
however,  are  eafily  diftinguifhable. 
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To  the  flrft  of  thefe  animals  1 have  appropriated  its  ori- 
ginal name  of  civet ; and  to  the  fecond,  for  the  lake  cl  dii- 
timSfion,  I have  given  that  of  zibet. 

This  latter  animal  differs  from  the  civet,  in  having  a 
body  longer  and  lefs  thick,  a fnout  flatter,  moie  liender, 
and  fomewhat  concave  at  the  upper  part ; its  nair  is  muc  h 
fhorter  and  fofter;  it  has  no  mane,  no  black  under  the  eyes, 
or  upon  the  cheeks.  All  thefe  charadieri flics  are  peculiar 
to,  and  very  remarkable  in,  the  civet.  Some  traveneis  h d 
already  fufpedted  that  there  were  two  fpecies  of  civets  ; but 
no  perlon  had  diftinguifhed  them  with  lufhcient  accu^a^y 
defcribe  them. 

Thefe  animals  have  been  called  mujk-cats , or  civet-cats; 
yet  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  cat.  1 hey  ra- 
ther refemble  the  fox,  efpecially  in  the  head.  1 heii  coat  is 
diverfified  with  ftripes  and  fpots  ; a circumftance  which  has 
occafioned  them  to  be  miftaken  for  fmall  pantners,  by  per- 
sons who  had  only  feen  them  at  a diftance.  In  every  o.ii'_r 
refpedl,  however,  they  differ  from  the  panther.  j he  per- 
fume  of  the  civet  is  very  ffrong,  and  that  of  the  zibet  is  fo 

to  an  excels. 

This  humour  is  found  in  the  opening  which  each  of  thele 
animals  has  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion ; and  though  the  odour  is  fo  fcrong,  it  is  yet  agieeable, 
even  when  it  iflues  from  the  body  of  the  animal.  1 he  pe;- 
fume  of  the  civet  we  muff  not  confound  with  mufk,  which 
is  a fanguineous  humour  obtained  from  an  animal  altogether 
different  from  either  the  civet,  or  tne  zibet. 

The  civets,  though  natives  of  the  hotteff  climates  of 
Africa,  and  of  Afia,  are  yet  capable  of  living  in  temperate, 
and  even  in  cold  countries,  provided  they  aie  carefully  de- 
fended from  the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  provided  with  deli- 
cate and  fucculent  food.  In  Holland,  where  no  fmall  emo- 
lument is  derived  from  their  perfume,  they  are  frequently 
reared.  T he  perfume  of  Amlferdam  is  efteemed  pre lei  able 
to  that  which  is  brought  from  the  Levant,  or  the  Indies, 
which  is  generally  lefs  genuine.  That  which  is  imported 
from  Guinea  would  be  the  beff  of  any,  were  it  not  that ^the 
Negroes,  as  well  as  the  Indians  and  the  people  of  the  u- 
vant,  adulterate  it  with  mixtures  of  laudanum,  fforax,  and 

other  balfamic  and  odorous  drugs. 

Thole  who  breed  thefe  animals  for  the  fake  of  their  per- 
fume put  them  in  a long  and  narrow  fort  of  a box,  in  which 
they  cannot  turn.  This  box  the  perfon  who  is  employed 

to  collect  the  perfume  opens  behind,  for  this  purpofe,  twice 
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or  thrice  a week;  and,  dragging  the  animal  which  is  con- 
fined in  it  backward  by  the  tail,  he  keeps  it  in  this  pofition 
by  a bar  before.  This  done,  he  takes  out  the  civet  with  a 
fmall  fpoon,  carefully  fcraping  with  it,  all  the  while,  the 
interior  coats  of  the  pouch.  The  perfume  thus  obtained,  is 
put  into  a veffel ; and  every  care  is  taken  to  keep  it  clofely 
fhut. 

The  quantity  which  a Tingle  animal  will  afford,  depends 
greatly  upon  its  appetite,  and  the  quality  of  its  nourilhment. 
It  yields  more,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  delicately  and 
abundantly  fed.  Raw  flefh  hafhed  fmall,  eggs,  rice,  fmall 
animals,  birds,  young  fowls,  and  particularly  fifh,  are  the 
food  in  which  the  civet  moft  delights. 

As  to  the  reft,  the  civet  is  a wild,  fierce  animal,  and, 
though  fometimes  tamed,  is  yet  never  thoroughly  familiar. 
Its  teeth  are  ftrong  and  (harp  ; but  its  claws  are  feeble  and 
blunt.  It  is  light  and  asftive,  and  lives  by  prey,  purfuing 
birds,  and  other  fmall  animals,  which  it  is  able  to  over- 
come. They  are  fometimes  feen  ftealing  into  yards  and 
outhoufes,  like  the  fox,  in  order  to  carry  off  poultry.  Their 
eyes  fhine  in  the  night;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they 
fee  better  by  night  than  by  day.  When  they  fail  of  animal 
food,  they  are  found  to  fubfift  upon  roots  and  fruits.  They 
very  feldom  drink;  nor  do  they  ever  inhabit  humid  ground; 
but  in  burning  lands,  and  in  arid  mountains,  they  cheerful- 
ly remain. 

The  Genett  (See  pi.  XVII.)  is  an  animal  fmaller  than 
the  civets.  It  has  a long  body,  fliort  legs,  a (harp  fnout,  and 
a flender  head.  Its  fur,  which  is  exceedingly  fmooth  and  foft, 
of  an  afh-colour,  glofly,  and  marked  with  black  ftripes, 
which  are  feparate  upon  the  Tides,  but  which  unite  upon  the 
back.  It  has  alfo  upon  the  neck  a kind  of  mane,  or  Jongifh 
hair,  which  forms  a black  ftreak  from  the  head  to  the  fail 
which  laft  is  as  long  as  the  body,  and  is  marked  with  feven  or 
eight  rings,  from  the  infertion  to  the  tip,  which  are  alter- 
nately black  and  white. 

The  genett  has  under  the  tail,  and  in  the  very  fame  place 
with  the  civets,  an  opening,  or  pouch,  in  which  is  feparated 
a kind  of  perfume  refembling  civet,  but  lefs  ftrong,  and  apt 
fooner  to  evaporate.  It  is  an  animal  fomewhat  larger  than 
the  martin,  which  it  ftrongly  refembles,  not  only  in  The  form 
the.bocJy>  but  alfo  in  difpolition  and  habit,  and  from 
which  it  feems  chiefly  to  differ  in  being  more  eafily  tamed. 
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The  Ondatra,  and  the  Desman,  are  two  animals 
which  muft  not  be  confounded,  though  they  have  both  been 
denominated  mujk-rats , and  though  they  have  a few  common 
chara&eriftics. 

The  ondatra,  or  mufk-rat  of  Canada,  differs  from  the 
defman  in  having  its  toes  all  feparated  from  each  other,  in 
having  eyes  very  confpicuous,  and  a fnout  very  fhortj 
whereas  of  the  defman,  or  mufk-rat  of  Mufcovy,  the  toes  of 
the  hind  feet  are  united  by  a membrane.  The  tail  of  both 
is  flat  ; and  not  only  in  this  circumftance,  but  in  a number 
of  eflential  characterises,  they  differ  from  the  pilori,  or 
mufk-rat  of  the  Antilles. 

The  ondatra  is  of  the  fize  of  a fmall  rabbit,  and  of  the 
form  of  a rat.  Its  head  is  fhort,  and  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
water-rat ; its  hair  is  foft  and  gloffy,  with  a very  thick 
down  underneath,  nearly  like  that  of  the  beaver;  its  tail  is 
long,  and,  though  of  a different  form,  covered  neverthelefs 
with  little  fcales,  in  the  f.me  manner  as  thofe  of  other  rats. 
Its  ears  are  very  fnort,  but  not  uncovered,  like  thofe  of  the 
domeftic  rat;  being  furnifhed  with  hair,  both  outwardly  and 
inwardly. 

The  linking  fingularities  which  have  been  remarked  in 
the  ondatra,  are,  firft,  the  force  and  great  expanfion  of  the 
mufclesof  the  fkin,  which  enables  the  animal,  by  contracting 
its  fkin,  to  comprefs  its  body,  and  reduce  it  to  a fmaller 
fize;  fccondly,  the  fupnlenefs  of  the  falfe  ribs,  which  per- 
mits a contraction  of  the  body  fo  confiderable,  that  the 
mufk-rat  is  known  to  obtain  an  eafy  entrance  into  holes  too 
narrow  for  the  admiffion  of  animals  much  fmaller  than 
itfelf;  thirdly,  the  manner  in  which  the  female  voids  her 
urine,  the  urethra  not  terminating  as  in  other  quadrupeds, 
but  at  a hairy  eminence  fituated  over  the  os  pubis;  fourthly, 
the  teiles,  which,  as  in  other  rats,  are  fituated  on  each 
fide  of  the  anus,  become  prodigioufly  large  wh.le  the  ardour 
for  propagation  lafts  ; and,  laftly,  we  learn,  that  the  veflels 
which  contain  the  mufk  or  perfume  of  this  animal,  under 
the  form  of  a milky  humour,  and  which  adjoin  to  the  parts 
of  generation,  undergo  the  fame  changes;  that,  during  the 
rutting  feafon,  they  enlarge  and  lwell  to  a very  great  de- 
cree ; that  then  the  perfume  is  exceedingly  ftrong,  and 
fenfibly  to  be  diftinguifhed  at  a confiderable  diltance  ; but 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  they  become  wrinkled, 
they  decay,  and  are  at  length  totally  effaced.  I he  change 
fn  the  bags  which  contain  the  perfume  is  efieCled  more 
quickly,  as  well  as  more  completely,  than  that  of  the  parts 
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©f  o-eneration.  They  are  common  to  both  fexes,  and  con- 
tain a very  copious  milky  fubftance,  while  the  animals  are 
actually  in  heat. 

As  the  ondatra  belongs  to  the  fame  country  as  the  beaver; 
as,  like  that  animal,  it  is  fond  of  water  ; and  as,  though 
fmaller,  it  has  yet  nearly  the  fame  figure,  the  fame  colour, 
the  fame  kind  of  hair,  they  have  been  often  compared  with 
each  other. 

In  difpofition  and  inflindf  alfo,  thefe  animals  bear  a con- 
fiderable  refemblance  to  each  other.  Like  the  beavers,  the 
ondatras  live  in  fociely  during  the  winter.  They  form 
little  dwellings,  about  two  teet  and  a hah,  and  fometimes 
more,  in  diameter ; and  in  thefe  there  is  often  found  an 
afTociation  of  feveral  families.  To  fuch  habitations  they 
do  not  refort  in  order  to  fleep  for  five  or  fix  months,  like  the 
marmots;  their  only  objedf  is,  to  obtain  from  them  a fhelter 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  7 hey  are  of  a round 
form,  and  are  covered  with  a kind  of  dome  about  a foot 
thick.  The  materials  of  which  they  are  compofed  are 
rufhes  and  certain  herbs  interweaved  together,  and  confoli- 
dated  with  fome  clay,  which  they  previoufly  prepare  for 
that  purpofe  with  their  feet. 

Thefe  animals  breed  once  a year,  and  generally  produce 
five  or  fix  at  a time.  So  ffrong  are  their  fore-teeth,  and  f® 
excellently  calculated  for  gnawing,  that,  when  one  of  them 
is  fhut  up  in  a box,  it  prefently  makes  a hole  to  efcape 
through,  let  the  wood  be  ever  fo  hard. 

Thefe  animals  are  little  inclined  to  ferocity,  and,  when 
taken  young,  are  eafily  tamed.  In  the  very  early  period  of 
life  they  are  alfo,  which  might  not  be  expected,  exceedingly 
handlome  ; for  then  the  long,  and  almofi:  uncovered  tail, 
which  renders  their  figure  very  difagreeable  afterwards,  is 
very  fhort.  They  play  with  all  the  innocence  and  fprigbt- 
linefs  of  young  cats  ; they  never  bite,  and  with  eafe  might 
be  reared,  were  it  not  for  the  circumftance  of  their 
noxious  fmcll. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Of  the  Peccary , or  Mexican  Hog — Of  the  Teniat  Bat — The 
SpeSlre — The  Flying  Squirrel — The  Grey  Squirrel — The 
Palm  Squirrel , and  thofe  of  Barbary,  cAc, — The  Ant- 
eaters — The  Jhort  and  long-tailed  Manis — The  Armadillo — - 

The  fpotted  Cavy The  Opoffum The  Marmoje The 

Cayopolin . 

The  Peccary,  or  AMONG  the  animals  of  the  New 
Mexican  Hog.]  World,  we  meet  with  few  fpecies 
(See  pi.  XVIII.)  more  numerous,  or  more  remarkable, 
than  that  of  the  peccary,  or  Mexican  hog.  At  the  firft  glance, 
th  is  animal  refembles  our  wild  boar,  or  rather  the  hog  of  Siam, 
which,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  is,  like  our  domeflic  hog, 
nothing  more  than  a variety  of  the  wild  boar,  or  wild  hog  ; 
and  for  this  reafon  it  has  been  called  the  boar  or  hog  of 
America.  The  peccary,  however,  is  of  a diftindf  fpecies, 
and  differs  from  the  hog  in  a number  of  chara&eriffics, 
both  external  and  internal.  It  is  Jefs  corpulent,  and  its 
legs  are  fhorter  ; in  the  ftomach  and  inteflines  there  is  a 
difference  of  conformation  ; it  has  no  tail,  and  its  briftles 
are  much  ffronger  than  thofe  of  the  wild  boar  ; and,  laftly, 
it  has,  upon  that  part  of  the  back  which  borders  upon  the 
buttocks,  an  opening  from  which  there  is  difeharged  an 
ichorous  humour  of  a very  difagreeable  fmell.  The  peccary 
is  the  only  animal  which  has  an  opening  in  this  region  of 
the  body.  In  the  civets,  the  badger,  and  the  genett,  the 
refervoir  for  the  perfume  is  fituated  beneath  the  parts  of  ge- 
neration ; and  in  the  mufk-animals  wre  find  it  under  the 
belly. 

The  peccary  may  be  rendered  a domeflic  animal,  like  the 
hoc,  and  has,  pretty  nearly,  the  fame  habits  and  natural 
inclinations.  It  feeds  upon  the  fame  aliments  ; and  its 
ilefh,  though  more  dry  and  lean  than  that  of  the  hog,  is  not 

unpalatable.  . 

Thefe  animals  are  extremely  numerous  in  all  the  parts  or 
South  America.  They  generally  go  in  herds  of  two  or 
three  hundred  together,  and  unite,  like  hogs,  in  the  defence 
of  each  other.  They  are  particularly  fierce  when  their 
young  are  attempted  to  be  taken  from  them.  1 hev  fur- 
round  the  plunderer,  attack  him  without  fear,  and  fre- 
quently make  his  life  the  forfeit  of  his  rafhnefs. 
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In  its  native  country,  the  peccary  is  rather  fond  of  the 
mountainous  parts,  than  of  the  lovv  and  level  grounds  ; it 
Teems  to  delight  neither  in  the  marlhes,  nor  the  mud,  like 
our  hogs;  it  keeps  among  the  woods,  where  it  fub fills  upon 
wild  fruits,  roots,  and  vegetables;  it  is  alfo  an  unceafing 
enemy  to  the  lizard,  the  toad,  and  all  the  ferpent  kinds  with 
which  the  uncultivated  forefts  of  the  New  Continent 
abound.  As  foon  as  it  perceives  a ferpent,  or  a viper,  it  at 
once  feizes  it  with  its  fore  hoofs  and  teeth,  fkinsit  in  an  in- 
ftant,  and  devours  the  flefh. 

The  peccary,  like  the  hog,  is  very  prolific  ; the  young 
ones  follow  the  dam,  and  do  not  feparate  from  her  till  they 
have  come  to  perfection.  If  taken  at  firft,  they  are  very 
eafily  tamed,  and  foon  lofeall  their  natural  ferocity  ; they, 
however,  never  difplay  any  remarkable  figns  of  docility. 
They  only  continue  to  do  no  mifehief ; and  they  may  be 
permitted  to  run  tame,  without  apprehending  any  dangerous 
confluences.  They  feldom  ftray  far  from  home ; they  re- 
turn of  themfelves  to  the  fty,  and  do  not  quarrel  among  each 
other,  except  when  they  happen  to  be  fed  in  common. 
When  enraged,  they  draw  their  breath  with  great  force,  and 
their  briftles  point  upward  ; nor,  on  frich  occafions,  can 
thefe  be  faid  fo  much  to  refemble  the  bridles  of  the  wild 
boar  as  the  (harp  armour  of  the  hedge-hog. 

The  Roussette,  or  Great  Ternat  Bat*, 
THE  ROUGETTE,  OR  LESSER  TERNAT  Bat  f,  AND 
the  Vampyre,  or  Spectre  J.J  The  rouftette,  and 
the  rougette,  (See  pi.  XIX.)  feem  to  form  two  dif- 
tineft  fpecies,  which,  however,  are  fo  full  of  refem- 
blances  to  each  other,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  prefented 
afunder.  The  latter  differs  from  the  former  folely  in  the 
fize  of  the  body,  and  the  colours  of  the  hair.  The  rouffette, 
whole  hair  is  of  a reddifh  brown,  is  in  length  nine  inches, 
from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  and  in 
breadth  three  feet,  when  the  membranes,  which  ferve  it  for 
wings,  are  fully  extended.  The  rougette,  whofe  hair  is  of 
a reddifh  afh-colour,  is  hardly  more  than  five  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  two  feet  in  breadth  ; and  its  neck  is 
half-encircled  with  a ft  ripe  of  hair  of  a lively  red,  inter- 

* Vulgarly  called  the  flying  dog , and,  by  the  generality  of  naturalifts, 
the  great  bat  of  Madagascar. 

t V ulgarly  called  the  red-necked  flying  dog. 

X An  American  animal,  which  has  hitherto  been  folely  indicated 
under  the  vague  names  of  the  great  American  bat}  or  flying  dog  of  New 
Spain. 


mixed 
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mixed  with  orange-colour,  of  which  we  perceive  no  veftige 
on  the  neck  of  the  rouffette.  They  both  belong  nearly  to 
the  fame  hot  climates  of  the  Old  Continent.  We  meet  with 
them  Madagascar,  in  the  ifland  of  Bourbon,  in  Ternat, 
jn  the  Philippine,  and  other  iflands  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
ago,  where,  indeed,  they  feem  to  be  more  common  than 
in  the  neighbouring  continents. 

In  the  hotter  countries  of  the  New  World,  we  likewife 
meet  with  another  flying  quadruped,  of  which  we  know  not 
the  American  name,  but  to  which  I will  affix  the  denomi- 
nation of  fpedre,  or  vampyre,  becaufe  it  fucks  the  blood  of 
men,  and  of  animals,  while  they  are  afleep,  without  caufing 
even  lufficient  pain  to  awake  them.  This  American  animal 
is  of  a fpecies  different  from  thofe  of  the  rouflette  and  the 
rougette,  which  are  both  to  be  found  folely  in  Africa,  and 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Afla. 

The  fpedre  is  fmaller  than  the  rougette,  which  is  itfelf 
fmaller  than  the  rouflette.  1 hfc  former,  when  it  flies,  feems 
to  be  of  the  fize  of  a pigeon  ; the  fecond  of  the  fize  of  a 
raven  ; and  the  third  of  the  fize  of  a large  hen.  Of  both 
tne  iouflette,  and  the  rougette,  the  head  is  tolerably  weil 
fhaped  ; the  ears  are  fhort,  and  the  nofe  is  very  round,  and 
nearly  in  form  like  that  of  a dog.  Of  the  fpedre  on  the 
contrary,  the  nofe  is  more  elongated  ; the  afped  is  as  hi- 
deous as  that  of  the  ugliefl:  bats;  the  head  is  unfhapely, 
and  the  ears  large,  very  open,  and  very  flraight;  its  nofe 
is  disfigured;  its  noflrils  refemble  a funnel,"  and  have  a 
membrane  at  the  top,  which  rifes  up  in  the  form  of  a fharp 
horn,  or  cock’s  comb,  and  greatly  heightens  the  deformity 
of  its  face. 

There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  the  fpecies  of  the 
ipectie  is  different  from  thofe  of  the  rouflette  and  the 
rougette.  It  is  an  animal  not  lefs  mifehievous  than  it  is 
deformed  ; it  is  the  pelt  of  man,  the  torment  and  the 
deftrudion  of  animals.  In  confirmation  of  this  truth,  a 
more  authentic  teflimony  cannot  be  produced  than  that  of 
M.  de  la  Condamine,  44  The  bats,”  lays  he,  44  which  fuck 
44  the  blood  ol  horfes,  of  mules,  and  even  of  men,  when 
“ they  do  not  guard  againfl:  it  by  fleeping  under  the  fhelter 
“ of  a pavilion,  are  a fcourge  common  to  moll  of  the  hot 
“ countries  of  America.  Of  thefe  there  are  fome  of  a 
“ monflrous  fize.  At  Borja,  and  feveral  other  places,  they 
“ have  entirely  deftroyed  the  large  cattle  which  the  mif- 
“ fionaries  had  brought  thither,  and  which  had  begun  to 
“ multiply,” 

The 
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The  rouffette  and  rougette  are  larger,  ffronger,  and  per- 
haps yet  more  mifchievous  than  the  vampyre;  but,  it  is  by 
open  force,  and  in  the  day  as  well  as  in  the  night,  that  they 
commit  hoftilities.  Fowls  and  fmall  animals  are  the  objects 
of  their  deflru&ive  fury ; they  even  attack  men,  and  bite 
their  faces  mod  cruelly ; but  no  traveller  has  accufed  them 
of  furprifing  men  and  animals,  while  afieep,  and  of  taking 
fuch  opportunities  to  fuck  their  blood. 

All  thefe  bats  are  animals  carnivorous,  voracious,  and 
poffefied  of  an  appetite  for  every  thing  that  offers.  In  a 
dearth  of  flefh  or  iilh,  they  feed  on  vegetables  and  fruits  of 
every  kind.  As  they  are  fond  of  the  juice  of  the  palm- 
tree,  fo  it  is  eafy  to  take  them  by  placing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  letreat  a few  veflels  filled  with  palm-tree 
water,  or  any  other  fermented  liquor,  with  which  they  in- 
toxicate themfelves.  They  faften  to,  and  fufpend  them- 
felves  from  trees  with  their  claws.  They  are  ufually  leen 
in  troops,  and  more  fo  by  night  than  by  day  ; places  which 
are  much  frequented  they  fhun  ; and 'their  favourite  refi- 
dence  is  in  the  deferted  parts  of  iflands. 

. ? have  frequently  thought  it  worth  while  to  examine  how 
it  is  pomble  that  thefe  animals  fhould  fuck  the  blood  of  a 
perfon  afieep,  without  caufing,  at  the  fame  time,  a pain  fo 
lenlible  as  to  awake  him.  Were  they  to  cut  the  flefh  with 
them  teeth,  or  with  their  claws,  the  pain  of  the  bite  would 
effectually  roufe  any  of  the  human  fpecies,  however  foundly 
afieep  With  their  tongue  only,  then,  it  is  poffible  for  them 
to  make  fuch  minute  apertures  in  the  (kin,  as  to  imbibe  the 

blood  through  them,  and  to  open  the  veins  without  caufino- 
an  acute  pain.  ° 

The  tongue  of  the  vampyre  I have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obferve;  but  that  of  fevera!  roufiettes,  which  Mr 
Daubenton  has  attentively  examined,  feems  to  indicate  the 
poffib.hty  of  the  fad.  It  is  lharp,  and  full  of  prickles  di- 
reifted  backward;  and  it  appears,  that  thefe  prickles,  or 

fmo  th  fr°m  thclr  ef  eedinS  minutenefs,  may  be  infinuated 
"to  the  pores  of  the  flc.n,  may  enlarge  them,  and  may 

bvTheT  t,hem  aS  t0  comrr,and  a flow  of  the  blood 

y _ ontinued  fuction  o(  the  tongue.  But  we  can  only 

De"feadvr\Up0n  3 faa  of  which  al1  the  circumftances  are  im- 
P,  P nown  to  us,  and  of  which  fome  arc  perhaps 

tranfmUte^lhemrtonues°Ufl)r  felated’  by  WriterS  Wh°  have- 

The  Flying  Squirrel  (See  pi.  XX.)  is  of  a particular 
p cies,  ail  refembles  in  few  particulars  cither  the  Iquirrel  or 
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the  rat.  He  is  more  common  in  America  }han  in  Europe, 
where  he  is  feldom  feen, except  in  Lithuania  and  Ruflla.  T his 
jittle  animal  dwells  upon  trees,  like  the  fquirrel;  he  goes 
from  branch  to  branch  ; and  when  he  leaps  upon  another 
tree,  his  fkin,  which  hangs  loofe  on  both  Tides  ot  his  body, 
is  llretched  forward  by  his  fore-legs,  and  backward  by  the 
hind  legs,  and  encreafes  the  furface  of  his  body,  without 
addino- to  its  weight,  and  confequently  retards  his  fall  ; i o 
that  this  animal  reaches,  in  one  leap,  a great  pittance. 
This  motion  is  not  like  the  flight  of  a bird,  neither  like 
the  fluttering  of  a bat  •,  both  which  motions  are  performed 
by  ftrikiiv^  the  air  with  repeated  vibrations.  It  is  one 
fino-le  leap^  caufed  by  the  firft  impulfe,  the  motion  of  which 
is  only  prolonged,  and  lafts  longer,  as  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal, prefenting  to  the  air  greater  furface,  finds  a greater 

refiftance,  and  falls  more  flowly. 

The  flying  fquirrel  is eafily  tamed;  but  he  often  flies;  and 
he  mull  be  kept  in  a cage,  or  tied  with  a Email  chain.  He 
feeds  upon  bread,  fruit,  feeds;  he  is  remarkably  fond  of  the 
buds  and  fhoots  of  the  birch  and  pine  trees.  He  does  not 
feek  after  nuts  and  almonds,  like  the  iquirrel.  He  mar:es  a 
bed  of  leaves,  in  which  he  buries  himfelf,  and  upon  which 
lie  lies  in  the  day  time,  and  leaves  it  in  the  night,  or  when 
p re  fled  by  hunger.  As  he  has  little  agility,  he  becomes  ea- 
fily  the  prey  of  martins,  and  other  animals,  which  comb  up 
the  trees  ; fo  that  the  fpecies  is  not  greatly  multiplied,  al- 
though they  have  commonly  three  or  four  young  at  a time. 

The  Grey  Squirrel  (See  pi.  XVIII. ) is  found  in  the 
•northern  parts  of  both  continents.  He  is  in  fhape  like  a com- 
mon fquirrel ; the  outward  difference  confilfs  in  his  fize  he 
is  larger  than  fquirrels  generally  are;  the  colour  of  his  hair  is 
not  red,  but  light,  or  deep  grey;  and  his  ears  are  not To  hairy 
towards  the  extremity,  as  thofe  of  our  fquirrels.  Many  au- 
thors think  the  fpecies  is  different  in  Europe  and  America ; that 
the  orey  fquirrels  of  Europe  are  of  the  common  kind,  and 
that°they  change  their  colour  according  to  the  feafon,  in 
the  northern  climates.  Without  denying  abfolutely  this 
atfertion,  which  does  not  feem  fufflciently  proved,  we  look 
upon  the  grey  fquirrel  of  Europe  and  America  as  the  fame 
animal,  and  as  a diflina  fpecies,  feparated  from  that  of 
common  fquirrels,  who  are  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
both  continents,  being  of  the  fame  fize  and  of  the  fame 
colour  ; that  is,  of  a red,  more  or  lefs  bright,  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  country. 
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We  have  very  little  information  with  regard  to  the  grey 
fquirrel.  Fernandez  fays,  that  the  grey,  or  blackifh  fquir- 
rel  of  America  dwells  commonly  upon  trees,  particularly 
pines ; that  he  feeds  upon  fruits  and  feeds;  that  he  provides 
his  provifion  for  the  winter,  and  heaps  it  up  in  fome  hol- 
low tree,  where  he  retires  during  the  winter.  The  grey 
fquirrel  alfo  differs  from  the  others  in  making  his  neft  at  the 
top  of  trees  like  birds. 

^ The  Palm-squirrel,  (See  pi.  XVIII.)  and  those  of 
Barbary  and  Switzerland.]  The  palm-fquirrel  is  as 
largeasarat,  or  a fmall  fquirrel ; he  lives  upon  the  palm-trees, 
from  which  he  takes  his  name : fome  call  him  the  palmift  rat, 
and  others  the  palm-tree  fquirrel ; and  as  he  is  neither  of  the 
fpecies  of  a rat  nor  a fquirrel,  we  fhail  call  him  palmift.  His 
head  is  very  near  of  the  fame  form  as  that  of  the  fhort-tailed 
fteld-moufe,  and  covered  with  rough  hair;  his  long  tail  does 
not  lie  on  the  ground,  like  that  of  the  rat : he  carries  it  eredl 
vertically,  without  however  laying  it  on  his  body,  as  the 
fquirrel,  it  is  covered  with  hair  longer  than  that  of  his  body, 
but  much  fhorter  than  the  hair  of  the  fquirrel’s  tail  : his 
back  is  variegated  with  white  and  brown  ftripes,  which  dif- 
tinguifh  the  palmift  from  all  other  animals,  except  the  fquir- 
rels  of  Barbary  and  Switzerland. 

. As  for  the  fquirrel  of  Barbary,  as  he  is  of  the  fame  con- 
tinent, and  of  the  fame  climate,  of  the  fame  fize,  and  very 
near  the  fame  form  as  the  palmift,  one  Ihould  be  inclined 
to  think,  that  they  are  both  of  the  fame  fpecies,  with  fome 
variety;  yet  there  is  ftill  reafon  to  believe  them  different 
animals.  The  fquirrel  of  Barbary  has  the  head  and  forehead 
more  crooked,  the  ears  longer,  the  tail  more  bufhy  than  the 
palmift  ; he  is  more  like  a rat  than  a fquirrel.  The  fquir- 
rel of  Barbary  has  four  white  ftripes,  and  the  palmift  has  no 
rnore  than  three  : the  white  ftripe  is  on  the  palmift’s  back- 
Done;  on  the  contrary,  that  of  the  fquirrel  of  Barbary  on 
the  fame  part  of  his  body  is  brown  and  red.  Thefe  ani- 
mals, indeed,  have  very  nearly  the  fame  habits,  and  are  of 
the  lame  nature  as  the  common  fquirrel.  They  are  both  of 

' n ^olm  ’ . t^le*r  coat  with  white  ftripes  is  more  va- 

uia  .e  than  that  ol  the  fquirrel  ; their  fhape  is  fhorter,  their 
body  lighter,  and  their  motions  quicker.  The  palmift,  and 
the  fquirrel  of  Barbary,  dwell  on  trees  like  the  common 
i kUt  Sivifs  fquirrel  lives  upon  earth,  and,  like 
t c-moufe,  forms  a retreat  that  the  water  cannot  pene- 
• e 1S  ^ lo  ^°ciJe  and  lefs  gentle  than  the  two  others  * 

he  bites  without  mercy,  (except  he  is  lately  tamed  :)  he  is 
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more  like  a rat,  or  a field-moufe,  than  a fquirrel,  by  in-* 
flindt  and  nature. 

The  Tamanoir,  the  Tamandua,  and  the  Four- 
miller,  or  Ant-eater.]  South  America  produces 
three  fpecies  of  animals,  with  a long  fnout,  a fmall  mouth, 
and  no  teeth  ; their  tongues,  of  a round  form,  are  remark- 
ably long;  with  which  they  penetrate  into  the  ants  nefts* 
and  draw  out  the  ants,  which  is  their  principal  food.  The 
firft  of  thefe  ant-eaters  is  that  which  the  Brafilians  call 
tamandua  guacu,  or  great  tamandua,  to  whom  the  French 
fettled  in  America  have  given  the  name  of  tamanoir.  This 
animal  is  about  four  feet  in  length  from  the  extremity  of 
the  fnout  to  the  origin  of  its  tail  ; his  head  is  fourteen  or 
fifteen  inches  long,  his  fnout  llretches  out  to  a great  length; 
his  tail,  two  feet  and  a half  long,  is  covered  with  rough  hair, 
which  is  more  than  a foot  in  length  ; his  neck  is  Ihort,  his 
head  narrow,  his  eyes  black  and  fmall,  his  ears  round,  his 
tongue  thin,  more  than  two  feet  long,  which  he  folds  again 
in  his  mouth,  after  he  draws  it  entirely  out.  His  legs  are 
but  one  foot  high  ; the  fore-legs  are  a little  higher  and 
more  flender  than  thofe  behind:  he  has  round  feet;  the 
fore-feet  are  armed  with  four  claws,  the  two  middle  ones 
are  the  lon°reff  ; thofe  behind  have  five  claws.  The  hair  of 
his  head  and  body  is  black  and  white  ; tms  animal  turns  his 
tail  up  on  his  back,  and  covers  with  it  his  whole  body, 
when 'he  is  inclined  to  fleep,  or  wants  to  Ihelter  himfelf 
from  the  rain  or  the  heat  of  the  fun.  The  long  hair  of  his 
tail  and  of  his  body  is  not  round  in  all  its  extent ; it  is  flat 
towards  the  end,  and  feels  like  dry  grafs.  He  waves  his 
tail  frequently  and  haftily  when  he  is  irritated,  but  it  bangs 
down  when  he  is  compofcd,  and  he  1 weeps  the  way  with  it 
as  he  goes.  The  tamanoir  walks  flowly  ; a man  canealily 
overtake  him  in  running  : his  leet  feem  lefs  calculated  to 
walk  than  to  climb,  and  to  fallen  round  bodies  ; and  he 
holds  fo  fall  a branch  or  a Hick,  that  it  is  not  poflible  to 

fnatch  either  from  him.  . , 

The  fecond  of  thefe  animals  is  that  which  the  Ameri- 
cans call  tamandua.  He  is  much  Imaller  than  the  tama- 
noir ; he  is  not  above  eighteen  inches  from  the  extremities 
of  the  fnout  to  the  rump  : his  head  is  five  inches  long,  his 
fnout  crooked,  and  underneath  flat  and  long  : he  has  a tail 
ten  inches  long,  without  hair  at  the  end;  his  ears  are 
ere£l,  and  about  an  inch  in  length;  his  tongue  is  round, 

ciaht  inches  long,  and  placed  in  a fort  of  gutter  or  hollow 
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canal  within  the  lower  jaw  ; his  legs  are  not  above  four 
inches  in  height,  his  feet  are  of  the  fame  form,  and  have 
the  fame  number  of  claws  as  the  tamanoir.  He  climbs  up, 
and  holds  fall  a branch,  or  a ftick,  like  the  tamanoir,  and 
his  march  is  equally  flow.  He  does  not  cover  himfelf  with 
his  tail,  which  cannot  fhelter  him,  being  almoft  bare;  the 
hair  of  the  fore-part  is  fhorter  than  that  of  the  tamanoir  ; 
when  he  fleeps  he  hides  his  head  under  his  neck  and  his  fore- 
legs. 

The  third  of  thefe  animals  is  that  which  the  naturalifts 
of  Guiana  call  ouatiriouaou  ; and  the  French  four'millier, 
or  ant-eater.  He  is  ftill  much  fmaller  than  the  tamandua, 
being  not  above  fix  or  feven  inches  in  length  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fnout  to  the  tail ; his  head  is  two  inches  long; 
the  fnout  is  not  near  fo  long  as  that  of  the  tamanoir;  or  the 
tamandua;  his  tail  is  feven  inches  in  length,  is  bent  under- 
neath, and  bare  at  the  end  ; his  tongue  is  narrow,  lono-, 
and  flat ; his  neck  is  almofl;  bare,  the  head  is  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body,  his  eyes  placed  low,  at  a littfe  di (lance 
from  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  his  ears  are  (mail;  ai  d hid- 
den by  the  hair;  his  legs  are  but  three  inches  in  height,  the 
tore-feet  have  no  more  than  two  claws,  the  outward  Ts  much 
longer  than  the  inward  one  ; the  hind-feet  have  four  claws, 
the  hair  of  the  body  is  about  nine  lines  long;  he  feds 
imooth,  his  colour  is  fhining,  diverlified  with  red  and  yel- 
low ; his  feet  are  not  made  to  walk,  but  to  climb  up,  and 
to  take  hold  of  branches  of  trees,  on  which  he  han^s  him- 
felf by  the  extremity  of  his  tail. 

1 hefe  three  animals,  fo  different  in  the  flze  and  propor- 
tions of  the  body,  have,  neverthelefs,  many  things  in  com- 
mon, as  to  conformation  and  their  natural  inftindt.  All 
three  feed  upon  ants,  and  fuck  honey  and  other  liquid  and 
vifcous  fubftances  ; they  gather  quickly  crums  of  bread  and 
fmall  pieces  of  meat ; they  are  tamed  and  domefticated  eaflly  * 
they  can  fubfift  a long  while  without  food  ; they  do  nor 
fwallow  all  the  liquor  which  they  keep  in  their  mouth,  on 
part  of  it  iffues  out  of  their  noftrils;  they  commonly  lleepia 
the  day  time,  and  change  their  llation  in  the  night ; they  <r& 
fo  flowly,  that  a man  may  overtake  them  eafiljT whilft  run- 
ning in  open  ground.  The  favages  eat  i ieir  fleih,  which 
has,  however,  an  unfavoury  tafte. 

The  tamanoir  looks  at  a diflance  like  a great  fox,  and  for 
that  tea  Ion  fome  travellers  call  him  the  American  fox  : he 
is  Lrong  enough  to  defend  himfelf  againft  a large  dog,  and 
even  a jaguar ; when  he  is  attacked  he  fights  ihiidmo-  on 

^ his 
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his  hind-legs,  like  the  bear,  and  makes  ufe  of  his  fore-elawsy 
which  are  murdering  weapons,  for  his  protection  ; after- 
wards he  lies  on  his  back  to  ufe  his  hind-legs,  and  in  this 
fituation  he  is  almod  invincible,  fights  with  obfhnacy  till 
the  lad  extremity  ; and  even  after  he  has  put  his  adverfary 
to  death,  he  keeps  hold  of  him  a long  while.  He  is  cover- 
ed with  long  bufhy  hair,  and  a very  thick  fkin  ; befides,  his 
flefh  is  remarkably  hard,  and  hefeldom  lofes  his  life  in  thefe 
engagements. 

^The  tamanoir,  the  tamandua^  and  the  fourmillier,  are  na- 
tives of  the  hotted  climates  only  of  America;  they  are  found 
in  Bralil,-  in  Guiana,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Amazons, 
&c.  they  do  not  breed  in  Canada,  nor  in  the  other  frozen 
regions  of  the  New  World,  and  do  not  belong  consequently 
to  the  Ancient  Continents 

The  Pangolin,  (SeepLXX.)  and  Phatagin  ; or 
the  short  and  long-tailed  Manis.]  Thefe  animate 
are  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  fcaly  lizards  ; but 
we  reicdt  this  denomination;  id,  becaufe  it  is  a compound;. 
2dlv,"  becaufe  it  is  ambiguous,,  and  applied  to  both  fpecies; 
<dly,  becaufe  it  is  wrongly  imagined  ; thefe  animals  being 
not  only  of  another  kind,  but  even  of  another  clafs  than 
the  lizards,  which  are  oviparous  reptiles,  while  the  pango- 
lin and  the  phatagin  are  viviparous  quadrupeds. 

All  the  lizards  are  wholly  covered,  even  under  the  belly, 
with  a fleek  fpcckled  fkin,  refembling  fcales,  but  the  pan- 
golin and  the  phatagin  have  no  fcales  under  their  throat,  on 
the  bread,  or  the  belly ; the  phatagin,  like  the  other 
quadrupeds,  has  hair  on  all  thefe  under  parts  of  the  body; 
the  pangolin  has  nothing  but  a fmooth  fkin  without  hair.- 
The  fcales  with  which  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  of 
thefe  two  animals  are  clothed  and  covered,  do  not  dick  to 
the  fkin  ; they  are  only  fixed  and  inherent  to  it  underneath; 
they  are  moveable  like  the  prickles  of  the  porcupine. 
Thefe  fcales  are  fo  large,  fo  hard,  and  fo  fharp,  that  they 
frighten  and  difcourage  all  animals  of  prey  ; it  is  an  oden- 
five  armour  which  wounds  while  it  refids. 

The  mod  cruel  and  the  mod  voracious  animals,  fuch 
as  the  tteer  and  i % • panther,  make  but  ufelels  efforts  to  de- 
vour thefe  armed  animals  ; they  tread  upon  them,  roll  themv 
but  when  they  attempt  to  feize  them,  they  are  grievoufly 
wounded  ; they  can  neither  terrify  them  by  violence,  nor 
bi-Lufe*  not  fmother  them  with  their  weight. 
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When  the  pangolin  and  the  phatagin  contract  thcmfelves*, 
they  do  not  take,  as  the  hedge-hog,  a globular  and  uniform 
figure,  they  form  an  oblong  coat  of  armour;  but  their  thick 
and  long  tail  remains  outward,  and  incircles  their  bodies; 
this  exterior  part,  by  which  it  feems  thcfe  animals  might 
otherwife  be  feized,  carries  its  own  defence  ; it  is  covered 
with  fcales  equally  hard  and  fharp  with  thofe  with  which, 
the  body  is  clothed,  and  as  it  is  convex  above,  and  flat  be- 
low, in  the  form  of  half  a pyramid,  the  lides  are  covered 
with  fquare  fcales  folded  in  a right-angle,  as  thick  and  as 
fharp  as  the  others,  fo  that  the  tail  feems  to  be  {fill  more 
flrongly  armed  than  the  body,  the  under  parts  of  which  are 
unprovided  with  fcales. 

The  pangolin,  or  fhort-tailed  manis,  ds  larger  than  the 
phatagin,  or  long-tailed  kind  ; his  fore-feet  are  covered  with 
fcales,  but  the  phatagin’s  feet,  and  part  of  his  fore-legs  have 
none,  being  only  clothed  with  hair.  The  pangolin  has  alfo 
larger  fcales,  thicker,  more  convex,  and  not  fo  clofe  as  thofe 
of  the  phatagin,  which  are  armed  with  three  fharp  points;  on 
the  contrary,  the  fcales  of  the  pangolin  are  without  points, 
and  uniformly  fharp.  The  phatagin  is  hairy  upon  the  belly, 
and  the  pangolin  has  no  hair  on  that  part  of  his  body,  but 
between  thofe  fcales  which  cover  his  back,  fome  thick  and 
long  hair  iflues  like  the  briflles  of  a hog,  which  are  not 
found  on  the  back  of  the  phatagin. 

The  pangolin  is  from  fix  to  eight  feet  in  length,  including 
his  tail ; the  tail  is  very  near  as  long  as  the  body,  though  it 
appears  fhorter  when  young  ; the  fcales  are  not  then  fo  large 
nor  fo  thick,  and  of  a pale  colour,  which  is  deeper  when, 
the  animal  is  adult;  they  acquire  fuch  a hardnefs,  that  they 
refift  a mufket  ball.  Hike  the  ant-eaters,  the  pangolin  and 
the  phatagin  live  chiefly  upon  ants  : they  have  affo  a very 
long  tongue,  a narrow  mouth,  and  without  apparent  teeth': 
their  body  and  their  tail  are  alfo  very  long,  and  the  claws 
of  their  feet  very  near  of  the  fame  length  and  the  fame  form, 
but  equal  in  number.  The  ant-eaters  are  found  in  Ame- 
rica; the  pangolin  and  the  phatagin  in  the  Haft  Indies,  and 
in  Africa,  where  the  Negroes  call  them  quogelo  : they  eat: 
their  flefh,  which  they  reckon  a delicate,  wholefome  food; 
they  alfo  ufe  their  fcales  for  different  purpofes.  The  pan- 
golin, and  the  phatagin  have  nothing  forbidding  but  their 
figure;  they  are  gentle,  harmlefs,  and  innocent;  they  feed 
upon  infects  only;  they  never  run  faft,  and  can  only  efcape 
the  purfuit  of  men  by  hiding  thcmfelves  in  hollow  rocks,  or, 
m ho4e>  which  they  dig  for  thcmfelves ; they  are  two  extra- 
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ordinary  fpecies,  not  numerous,  nor  very  ufeful : their  odd 
form  feems  to  place  them  as  an  intermediate  clafs  betwixt 
the  quadrupeds  and  the  reptiles. 

The  Armadillo,  (See  pi.  XX.)  When  a quadruped  is 
mentioned,  the  very  name  carries  the  idea  of  an  animal  co- 
vered with  hair  ; and  yet  nature,  as  if  willing  to  deviate  from 
this  chara&eriftic  uniformity, very  frequently  aftonifhes  us  by 
uncommon  productions.  The  quadruped  animals,  which 
we  look  upon  as  the  firft  clafs  of  living  nature,  and  who  are, 
next  to  man,  the  moil  remarkable  beings  of  this  world, 
are  not  fuperior  in  every  thing,  nor  feparated  by  conftant 
attributes.  The  firft  of  thefe  characters,  which  conftitutes 
their  name,  and  which  confifts  in  having  fo-ur  feet,  is 
common  to  lizards,  frogs.  &c.  which,  however,  differ 
from  the  quadrupeds  in  many  other  refpedts,  fo  as  to  make 
a feparate  clafs  from  them.  The  fecond  general  property, 
to  produce  young  alive,  is  not  peculiar  to  quadrupeds, 
fince  it  is  common  with  whales  and  other  fifties  of  that 
clafs.  And  the  third  attribute,  that  of  being  covered  with 
hair,  exifts  not  in  feveral  fpecies,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  clafs  of  the  quadrupeds,  fince,  this  cha- 
ra&errftic  excepted,  they  agree  with  them  in  all  other 
refpecfs. 

Under  the  general  name  of  armadillo,  we  may  reckon 
feveral  fpecics'which  feem  to  us  really  diftin<5t ; in  ali  of 
them  the  animal  is  protected  by  a cruft  refembling  bone; 
it  covers  the  head,  the  neck,  the  back,  the  flanks,  the 
buttocks,  and  the  tail  to  the  very  extremity.  This  cruft 
is  covered  outwardly  by  a thin  fkin,  fleek  and  tranfparent : 
the  only  parts  that  are  not  fheltered  by  this  buckler,  are 
the  throat,  the  breaft,  and  the  belly,  which  prefent  a 
white  grainy  fkin,  like  that  of  a plucked  fowl;  and,  in 
conlidering  thefe  parts  with  attention,  you  will  perceive 
the  appearance  of  fcalcs  which  are  of  the  fame  fubftance 
as  the  cruft.  This  cruft  is,  however,  not  of  one  piece, 
as  that  of  the  turtle  ; it  confifts  of  feveral  joined  to  each 
other  by  as  many  membranes,  which  put  this  armour  in  mo- 
tion. The  number  of  thefe  natural  bands  does  not  depend 
on  the  age  of  the  animal  ; for  the  young  armadillo  and  the 
adults,  have  in  the  fame  fpecies  the  fame  number.  Father 
d’Abbeville  has  diftinguifhed  fix  fpecies  of  the  armadillo, 
but  the  principal  difference  between  them  confifts  in  the 
number  of  bands  or  divifions  in  the  armour  of  the  different 
fpecies. 


The 
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1 he  armadilloes  in  general  are  innocent,  harmlefs  ani- 
W^als  ; if  they  can  penetrate  into  gardens,  they  will  eat  me- 
lons, potatoes,  pulfe,  and  roots.  Though  ufed  originally 
to  the  hot  climates  of  America,  they  live  in  temperate  re- 
gions: I faw  formerly  one  in  Languedoc,  which  was  fed  at 
home,  and  went  every  where  without  doing  any  damage  or 
mifchief ; they  walk  quickly,  but  they  can  neither  feap, 
run  nor  climb  up  trees;  fo  that  they  cannot  efcape  by 
night they  have  then  no  other  refources  but  to  hide  them- 
lclves  in  their  holes,  or,  if  they  are  at  too  great  a diftance 
irom  them  fubterraneous  habitations,  they  contrive  to  dig 
one  before  they  are  overcome;  for  the  mole  is  not  more 
expert  in  digging  the  ground.  They  are  fometimes  caught 
by  the  tail  before  they  are  out  of  fight,  and  they  make 
then  fuch  a refiftan.ee,  that  the  tail  is  broken  without  bring- 
ing out  the  body : in  order  to  take  them  without  mutila- 
Uon,  the  burrow  muft  be  opened,  they  are  then  caught 
without  making  any  refiftance  : when  they  find  themfelves 
i h[hn  h/n,d  °f  t.heir  Pu^uers,  they  roll  themfelves  up  into 
nut  It  T fire,  to  force  them  to  ftretch 

h L ,C0?  ,ma*1 5 which>  harfi  as  it  is,  as  foon  as  it 

is  touched  with  the  finger,  the  animal  receives  fo  quick  an 

impreftjon,  that  he  contrads  inftantaneoufly.  When  they 

are  in  deep  burrows,  the  method  of  forcing  them  out  is  to 
fmoke  them>  or  tQ  l£  er  run  down  the  lQk  : 0«  sto 

out  vemlr' rernain  under  ground  above  thr^e  months  with- 
in the  da  ^ OUt’  j”  1S  truc’  tbat  t,lc^  rema^n  in  their  holes 
L rt  dTurma’  and  nCVCr  S°  out  but  in  the  night  to  feck 
eir  ubfiftence.  The  armadillo  is  hunted  with  lmall 

hafe’r^rh  A°W  °Vertfke  him  i but  be  flops  before  they 
have  reached  him,  and  contracts  himfelf : in  this  condition 

he  ,s taken  and  carried  off.  If  he  finds  himfelf  onTho  brink 

,prec'P'ce>  hc  eicaPcs  the  dogs  and  the  hunters,  by  roll- 
ing him/eif  up,  and  letting  himfelf  fall  down  Hie-  a ball 
w.thout  injury  or  prejudic?  to  Ins  fcales.  ^ 

brinVstrrhn'Tsalr-are  “d  Ver?  Proli^  5 the  female 
which  L'-pc  11  IS  reP°rted>  four  young  ones  every  month, 

to  ea-  an  i n fp<?eS  ^ *’umeroiJS-  They  arc  good 

banksof  1 l c"  W“h  fnarcs  laid  them  on  the 

habit  in  nrrf  ’ ^ *?  ‘he  marlh>'  grounds,  which  they  in- 
of  the  bite  ofThe^'  nl  ' yS  P,rctendrd,  that  they  are  not  afraid 
they  live  in  n e“  nayej  it  is  iikewil’e  pretended,  that 

in  their  holi-s^Th'1  f tkc7i;  rcPtdl-'s>  which  are  often  found 

purpofes  and  mThe/arageSappl)'their  feaks  to  different 
f P 'CS’  3nd  make  «f  them  bafleets,  boxes,  and  other  fm.Il 
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veflfels  light  and  folid.  The  armadillo  is  only  found  in 
South  America. 

The  Paca,  or  Spotted  Cavy,  (See  pi.  XXI. ) is  an  ani- 
mal of  the  New  World,  who  digs  a burrow  like  a rabbit,  to 
-which  he  has  been  compared,  though  there  is  icarcely  any 
likenefs  between  thefe  two  animals:  he  is  much  larger  than 
the  rabbit,  and  even  than  the  hare;  he  has  a round  head,  and 
the  fnout  ffiort ; be  is  fat  and  bulky,  and,  by  the  form  of  his 
body,  he  is  more  like  a pig,  as  well  as  by  grunting,  waddling, 
and  the  manner  of  eating;  for  he  does  not  ule,  as  the 
rabbit  docs,  his  fore-feet  to  carry  food  to  his  mouth  ; but 
rrrubs  up  the  earth  like  the  hog,  to  find  his  fubfiilence. 
Thefe  animals  inhabit  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  are  found 
in  damn  and  hot  places  of  South  America  : their  flelh  is 
very  good  to  eat,  and  exceffively  fat,  their  fkin  alfo  is 
eaten  as  that  of  a pig ; a perpetual  war  is  therefore  carried 
on  aoainih  thefe  animals.  Hunters  find  it  very  difficult  to 
take°them  alive;  and  when  they  are  furpnfed  in  their  bur- 
rows, which  have  two  openings,  they  defend  themfelves, 
and  bite  with  great  rage  and  inveteracy.  1 heir  fkin,  though 
covered  with  fhort  and  lough  hair,  is  valuable,  became  it  is 
fretted  on  the  fides.  Thefe  animals  bring  forth  young  m 
abundance  : men,  and  animals  of  prey , deftroy  a great  quan- 
tity of  them,  and  yet  the  lpecies  is  Hill  numerous.  I hey 
are  peculiar  to  South  America,  and  are  found  no  where  m 
the  Old  Continent. 


The  Opossum  (Sec  pi.  XXI.)  is  an  animal  of  America, 
which  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  all  others  by  two  lingular 
chandlers:  thefirft  is,  that  the  female  has  under  the  belly  a 
laree  cavity,  where  Ihe  receives,  and  fuckles  her  young;  the 
fecond  is,  that  the  male  and  the  female  have  no  claws  on  the 
.rear  toe  of  the  hind-feet,  which  are  feparated  from  the  others, 
as  the  thumb  in  the  hand  of  a man,  whilft  the  other  toes 
are  armed  with  crooked  claws,  as  m the  feet  of  other  quad- 

n'Pf  he  opoiTum  is  not  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
New  World  ; but  he  does  not  conftantly  dwell  m the 
hotted  climates.  He  is  found  not  only  in  Brafil,  Guiana, 
and  Mexico,  but  alfo  in  Florida,  Virginia,  and  other  tem- 
perate regions  of  this  continent.  It  produces  often,  and 
a great  number  of  young  each  time.  Mod  authors  fay, 
four  or  five  young;  othe.s,  fix  or  feven.  Marcgrave  af- 
nrms,  that  he  has  feen  fix  young  living  m the  bag  of  the  fc- 
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male ; they  were  about  two  inches  in  length,  they  were  al- 
ready very  nimble,  they  went  in  and  out  of  the  bag  many 
times  in  a day  ; they  are  ftill  fmaller  when  they  are  juft 
brought  forth.  Some  travellers  fay,  that  they  are  not  lar- 
ger than  flies  when  they  go  out  of  the  womb  into  the  bau-, 
and  ftick  to  the  paps:  this  fadt  is  not  fo  much  exaggerated 
as  fome  people  may  imagine,  for  we  have  feen  ourfelves.  in 
an  animal,  whofe  fpecies  is  like  that  of  the  opoifum, 
young  ones  flicking  to  the  paps  not  larger  than  a bean  ; and 
we  may  prefume,  without  improbability,  that  in  thefe  ani- 
mals the  womb  is  only  the  place  of  conception,  of  the 
formation,  and  firft  unfolding  of  the  foetus,  which  incrcafes 
in  the  bag. 

The  young  opoftums  ftick  to  the  paps  of  the  mother  till 
they  have  acquired  ftrength  enough,  and  a fufHcient  growth 
to  move  eafily.  This  fact  is  not  doubtful,  nor  even  parti- 
cular to  this  fpecies  only.  Some  authors  pretend,  that  they 
ftick  to  the  paps  for  feveral  weeks ; others  fay,  that  they 
•remain  in  the  bag  only  the  firft  month  after  they  go  out  of 
the  womb.  One  may  open  with  facility  tnis  bag,  obferve, 
count,  and  even  feel  the  young  without  difturbing  them  ; 
they  will  not  leave  the  pap,  which  they  hold  with  their 
mouth,  until  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  walk;  then  they 
■let  themfelves  fall  into  the  bag,  and  go  out,  and  feek  for 
their  fubfiftence ; they  go  in  again  to  fleep,  to  fuckle, 
and  to  hide  themfelves  when  they  are  terrified  ; when  the 
mother  flies,  and  carries  in  it  the  young  : her  belly  does 
•not  feem  bigger  when  fhe  breeds  than  common,  for  in  the 
time  of  the  true  geftation,  jt  is  fcarceiy  perceivable  that  fhe 
is  with  young. 

From  the  mere  infpe&ion  .of  the  form  erf  the  feet  of  this 
animal,  it  is  eafy  to  judge,  that  he  walks  awkwardly,  and 
feldom  runs  ; a man  can  overtake  him  without  haftening 
his  fteps.  He  clirqbs  up  trees  with  great  facility,  hides 
himfelf  in  the  leaves  to\catch  birds,  or  hangs  himfclf  by 
the  tail,  the  extremity  of  wjiich  is  mufcular,  and  flexible 
as  the  hand,  fo  that  he  may  fqqeeze,  and  even  incurvate 
all  the  bodies  he  feizes  upon  : Jie  fometjmes  remains  a long 
while  in  this  fituation,  without  motion;  his  body  hangs 
with  the  head  downward,  when  he  filently  waits  for  his 
picy  , at  other  times,  he  balances  himfelf  to  jump  from  one 
tree  to  another  like  the  monkeys  with  like  mufcular  and 
fX'h  he  relcmbles  alfo  in  the  conformation 

f.  * e *eet;  Though  he  is  voracious,  and  even  greedy  of 
J.ooc,  which  he  fucks  with  avidity,  he  feeds  alio  upon  rep- 
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tiles,  infers,  fugar-canes,  potatoes,  roots,  and  even  leaves 
and  bark  of  trees.  He  may  be  fed  as  a domeftic  animal  ; 
he  is  neither  wild  nor  ferocious  ; he  is  eafily  tamed,  but  he 
creates  difguft  by  his  bad  fmell,  ftronger  and  more  offen- 
five  than  that  of  the  fox  ; his  figure  is  alfo  forbidding  ; for 
independently  of  his  ears,  which  refemble  thofe  of  an  owl, 
of  his  tail,  which  refembles  that  of  a ferpent,  and  of  his 
mouth,  which  is  cleft  to  the  very  eyes,  his  body  appears 
always  very  dirty,  becaufe  his  hair  is  neither  fmooth  nor 
curled,  but  tarniftied,  as  if  covered  with  dirt.  The  bad 
fmell  of  this  animal  refides  in  the  fkin,  for  his  flefh  is  eat- 
able. The  favages  hunt  this  animal,  and  feed  on  his  flefh 
heartily. 

The  Marmose,  or  Murine  Opossum,  (See  pi.  XXI.) 
refembles  in  moll  refpe<£ts,  the  latter  fpecies;  they  are  natives 
of  the  fame  climate,  in  the  fame  continent,  and  are  very  much 
alike  by  the  form  of  the  body,  the  conformation  of  the  feet, 
and  the  tail,  a part  of  which  is  covered  with  fcales,  the  up- 
per part  only  being  hairy.  But  the  marmofe  is  lmaller  than 
the  common  opoflum,  his  fnout  is  {fill  (harper;  the  female 
has  no  bag  under  the  belly,  {he  has  only  two  loofe  fkinsnear 
the  thighs,  between  which  the  young  place  themfelves  to 
ftick  to  the  paps.  When  the  young  are  brought  forth,  they 
are  not  fo  large  as  fmall  beans,  they  then  ftick  to  the  paps. 
The  brood  of  the  marmofe  is  very  numerous;  we  have  feen 
ten  fmall  marmofes,  each  flicking  to  a pap,  and  the  mother 
had  ftill  four  more  paps.  It  is  probable  that  thefe  animals 
bring  forth  a few  days  after  the  conception.  The  young  are 
then  foetus  only,  which  are  not  come  to  the  fourth  part  of 
their  growth.  The  mother  always  mifearries,  and  the  foe- 
tufes  fave  their  lives  in  flicking  to  the  paps,  without  leav- 
ing them  till  they  have  acquired  the  growth  and  ftrength 
which  they  would  naturally  get  in  the  womb. 

The  Cayopollin,  or  Mexican  Opossum,  (See  pi. 
XXI.)  fays  Fernandes,  is  a fmall  animal,  a little  larger  than 
a rat,  very  much  refembling  the  opofium  in  the  fnout,  the 
ears,  and  the  tail,  which  is  thicker  and  ftronger  than  that  of 
a rat ; he  makes  ufe  of  it,  as  we  do  of  our  hands  ; he  has  thin 
tranfparent  ears;  the  belly,  the  legs,  and  feet  white.  I he 
young,  when  they  are  frightened,  embrace  the  mother,  who 
lifts  them  up  on  the  trees.  This  fpecies  has  been  found  on 
the  mountains  of  New  Spain. 
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Of  the  Elephant the  Rhinoceros The  Camel  and  Dro- 
medary  The  Buffalo , the  Urus,  the  Bifon , and  the 

7iebu . 


The  Elephant.]  'T'HE  human  race  excepted,  the  ele- 
(See  pi.  XXII.)  phant  Is  the  moft  refpedlable  of 

animals.  In  fize  he  furpaffes  all  other  terreftrial  creatures, 
and  in  underftanding  he  is  inferior  only  to  man.  Of  all 
the  brute  creation,  the  elephant,  the  dog,  the  ape,  and  the 
beaver  are  moft  admirable  for  their  fagacity  ; but  the  ge- 
nius of  the  dog  is  only  borrowed,  being  inftrudted  by  man 
in  aliiioft  every  thing  he  knows  ; the  monkey  has  only  the 
appearance  of  wil'dom,  and  the  beaver  is  only  fenfible  with 
regard  to  himfelf,  and  thofe  of  his  fpecies.  The  elephant 
is  iuperior  to  them  ail  three;  he  unites  all  their  moft  emi- 
nent qualities.  The  hand  is  the  principal  organ  of  the 
monkey’s  dexterity;  the  elephant  with  his  trunk,  which 
ferves  him  inftead  of  arms  and  hands,  with  which  he  can 
lift  up,  and  feize  the  fmalleft,  as  well  as  the  largeft  ob- 
jects, carry  them  to  his  mouth,  place  them  on  his  back, 
hold  them,  or  throw  them  far  off,  has  the  fame  dexterity 
as  the  monkey,  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  tradlablenefs  of 
the  dog  ; he  is  like  him  fufceptible  of  gratitude,  capable  of 
a ftrong  attachment ; he  ufes  himfelf  to  man  without  re- 
1 usance,  and  fubmits  to  him,  not  fo  much  by  force,  as 
good  treatment  ; he  ferves  him  with  zeal,  intelligence, 
and  fidelity ; in  fine,  the  elephant,  like  the  beaver,  loves 
the  fociety  of  his  equals,  and  makes  them  underftand  him. 
They  are  often  feen  to  affamble  together,  difperfe,  adt  in 
concert,  and  if  they  do  not  erect  buildings,  and  do  not 
work  in  common,  it  is,  perhaps,  for  want  of  room  only, 
and  tranquillity ; for  men  have  very  anciently  multiplied  in 
all  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  elephant;  he  conf  quently 
lives  in  fear  and  anxiety,  and  is  no  where  a peaceful  pof- 
leffor  of  a (pace  large  and  fecure  enough  to  eftablifh  his  ha- 
bitation on  a fettled  fpot.  Every  being  in  nature  has  his 
real  price,  and  relative  value ; to  judge  of  both  in  the  ele- 
phant, we  muft  allow  him  at  Leaft  the  judgment  of  the  bea- 
ver, the  dexterity  of  the  monkey,  the  fentiment  of  the  doe-, 
and  add  to  thefe  qualifications,  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  ftrength,  fize,  and  longevity.  We  muft  not  forget 

his 
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bis  arms,  or  his  defence,  with  which  he  can  pierce  through, 
and  conquer  the  lion.  We  mud  obferve,  that  he  fhak.es 
the  ground  at  every  itep  ; that  with  his  trunk  he  roots  up 
trees ; that  with  the  drength  of  his  body  he  makes  a breach 
in  a wall  : that  being  terrible  by  his  force,  he  is  invincible 
by  the  refinance  only  of  his  enormous  mais,  and  by  the 
thickncfs  of  the  leather  which  covers  it;  that  he  can  carry 
on  his  back  a tower  armed  in  war,  with  a number  of  men  ; 
that  he  alone  moves  machines,  and  carries  burthens,  which 
fix  horfes  cannot  move.  To  this  prodigious  drength  he 
joins  courage,  prudence,  coolnefs,  and  an  exadt  obedience; 
he  preierves  moderation  even  in  his  mod  violent  paflions  ; 
he  is  more  condant  than  impetuous  in  love  ; in  anger  he 
does  not  forget  his  friends  ; he  never  attacks  any  but  thofe 
who  have  given  him  offence  ; he  remembers  favours  as  long 
as  injuries  : having  no  tade  for  flefh,  and  feeding  chiefly 
upon  vegetables,  he  is  not  naturally  an  enemy  to  other  ani- 
mals ; he  is  beloved  by  them  all,  lince  all  of  them  refpedt 
him,  and  have  no  caufe  to  fear  him.  For  thefe  reafons, 
men  have  had  at  all  times  a veneration  for  this  great,  this 
iirft  of  animals.  The  ancients  cpnfidered  the  elephant  as 
a prodigy,  a miracle  of  nature;  they  have  much  exagger- 
ated his  natural  faculties  ; they  attributed  to  him,  without 
hefitation,  not  only  intellectual  qualities,  but  moral  virtues. 

In  a wild  ftate,  the  elephant  is  neither  bloody  nor  fero- 
cious ; his  manners  are  focial,  and  he  leldom  wanders  alone; 
he  commonly  walks  in  company,  the  oldeft  leads  the  herd, 
the  next  in  age  drives  them,  and  forms  the  rear ; the  young 
and  the  weak  are  in  the  middle.  The  females  carry  their 
young,  and  hold  them  dole  with  their  trunks.  They  only 
obferve  this  order,  however,  in  perilous  marches,  when 
they  go  to  feed  on  cultivated  lands;  they  walk  or  travel 
with  lefs  precaution  in  foreds  and  folitary  places,  but  dill 
keeping  at  fuen  a moderate  didance  from  each  other,  as  to 
be  able  to  give  mutual  ailidance,  and  feafonable  warnings 
of  danger.  Some,  however,  draggle,  and  remain  behind 
the  others  ; none  but  thefe  are  attacked  by  hunters,  for  a 
iVaall  army  would  be  requifite  to  alla.il  the  whole  herd,  and 
they  could  not  conquer  without  a great  lofs  oi  men  ; it  is 
even  dangerous  to  do  them  the  lead  injury,  they  go  drait 
to  the  offender,  and  notwithstanding  the  weight  of  their 
body,  they  walk  fo  fad  that  they  eafily  overtake  the  lighted 
man  in  running  ; they  pierce  him  through  with  their  tufks, 
or  feize  him  with  their  trunks,  throw  him  againd  a done, 
and  tread  him  under  their  feet ; but  it  is  only  when  they 
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have  been  provoked,  that  they  become  fo  furious  and  fo 
implacable.  It  is  faid,  that  when  they  have  been  once  at- 
tacked by  men,  or  have  fallen  into  a (nare,  they  never  for- 
get it,  and  feek  for  revenge  on  all  occafions.  As  they  have 
a moftexquifite  fenfe  of  fmelling,  perhaps  more  perfect  than 
any  other  animal,  owing  to  the  large  extent  of  their  nofe, 
they  fmell  a man  at  a great  diftance,  and  could  eafily 
follow  him  by  the  track.  Thefe  animals  are  fond  of  the 
banks  of  rivers,  deep  valleys,  fhady  places,  and  marfhy 
grounds  ; they  cannot  fubfift  a long  while  without  water, 
and  make  it  thick  and  muddy  before  they  drink  * they  often 
fill  their  trunks  with  it,  either  to  convey  it  to  their  mouth, 
or  only  to  cool  their  nole,  and  to  amufe  themfelves  in 
fprinkling  it  around  them  ; they  cannot  fupport  cold,  and 
i'uffer  equally  from  exceflive  heat,  for  to  avoid  the  burning 
rays  of  the  fun,  they  penetrate  into  the  thickeit  forefts  ; 
they  alfo  bathe  often  in  the  water;  the  enormous  fize  of 
their  body  is  rather  an  advantage  to  them  in  fwimming, 
and  they  do  not  fwim  fo  deep  in  the  water  as  other  animals; 
befides,  the  length  of  their  trunk,  which  they  creel,  and, 
through  which  they  breathe,  takes  from  them  all  fear  of 
being  drowned. 

Their  common  food  is  roots,  herbs,  leaves  and  young 
branches  ; they  alfo  eat  fruit  and  corn,  but  they  have  a dif- 
like  to  flefh  and  fifh.  When  one  of  them  finds  abundant 
palfure,  he  calls  the  others,  and  invites  them  to  come  and 
feed  with  him.  As  they  want  a great  quantity  of  fodder, 
they  often  change  their  place,  and  when  they  find  culti- 
vated lands,  they  make  a prodigious  wafte  ; their  bodies 
being  of  an  enormous  weight,  they  deftroy  ten  times  more 
with  their  feet,  than  they  confume  for  their  food,  which 
may  be  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  grafs  daily.  As  they  never  feed  but  in  great  numbers, 
they  wade  a large  territory  in  about  an  hour’s  time;  for 
this  reafon,  the  Indians  and  the  Negroes  take  great  pains  to 
prevent  their  vifits,  and  to  drive  them  away,  by  making  a 
great  noife,  and  great  fires  ; notwithstanding  thefe  precau- 
tions, however,  the  elephants  often  take  pofieffion  of  them, 
drive  away  the  cattle  and  men,  and  fometimes  pull  down; 
their  cottages,  it  is  difficult  to  frighten  them,  as  they  are 
little  fufceptible  of  fear  ; nothing  can  flop  them  but  fire- 
works, and  crackers  thrown  amongft  them,  the  fudden  ef- 
fect ot  which,  often  repeated,  forces  them  fometimes  to 
turn  back.  It  is  very  difficult  to  part  them,  for  they  com- 
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tnomy  attac^  their  enemies  all  together,  pioceed  uncon- 
cerned, or  turn  back. 

Tne  female  elephant  goes  two  years  with  young  ; when 
me  is  in  that  condition,  the  male  never  copulates  with  her. 
They  only  bring  forth  a young  one,  which  has  teeth  as 
ioon  as  brought  forth,  he  is  then  larger  than  a boar  ; yet 
ins  tufks  are  n»t  vifible,  they  appear  foon  after,  and  at  fix 
months  old,  are  fome  inches  in  length  ; at  that  age,  the 
elephant  is  larger  than  an  ox,  and  the  tufks  continue  to 
increase  till  he  is  advanced  in  years. 

It  is  very  eafy  to  tame  the  elephant.  As  he  is  the  flron^- 
eft  and  moft  rational  of  animals^  he  is  more  ferviceabJe 
than  any  of  them ; but  he  feems  to  feel  his  fervile  condi- 
tion, for  he  never  couples  or  generates  in  a domeftic  ftate. 

There  is  therefore,  no  domeftic  elephant  but  has  been 
wild  before,  and  the  manner  of  taking,  taming,  and 
bringing  them  into  fubmifiion,  deferves  particular  atten- 
tion. In  the  middle  of  forefts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
places  which  they  frequent,  a large  fpace  is  chofen,  and 
encircled  with  pallifadoes  ; the  ftrongeft  trees  of  the  fo- 
reft  ferve  inftead  of  ftakes,  to  which  crofs  pieces  of  timber 
are  faftened,  which  fupport  the  other  ftakes  ; a man  may 
cafily  pafs  through  this  pallifado ; there  is  another  great 
opening,  through  which  the  elephant  may  go  in,  with  a 
trap  hanging  over  it,  or  a gate  which  is  ftiut  behind  him  : 
to  bring  him  to  that  inclofurc,  he  muft  be  enticed  by  a tame 
female,  ready  to  take  the  male;  and  when  her  leader  thinks 
fhe  is  near  enough  to  be  heard,  he  obliges  her  to  indicate 
by  her  cries,  the  condition  fhe  is  in  ; the  wild  male  anfwers 
immediately,  and  begins  his  march  to  join  her;  fhe  re- 
peats her  call  now  and  then,  and  arrives  firft  to  the  firft  in- 
clofure,  where  the  male  following  her  track,  enters  through 
the  fame  gate.  As  foon  as  he  perceives  himfelf  fhut 
his  ardour  vanifhes,  and  when  he  difeovers  the  hunters,  he 
becomes  furious  ; they  throw  at  him  ropes  with  a running 
knot  to  flop  him  ; they  fetter  his  legs  and  his  trunk,  they 
bring  two  or  three  tame  elephants,  led  by  dexterous  men, 
and  try  to  tic  them  with  the  wild  elephant,  and  at  laft,  by 
dint  of  dexterity,  ftrength,  terror,  and  cardies,  they  fuc- 
ceed  in  taming  him  in  a few  days. 

']  he  elephant  once  tamed,  becomes  the  moft  tradable 
and  the  moft  fubmiftive  of  all  animals  ; he  conceives  an  af- 
fc&ion  for  his  lea'der,  he  cardies  him,  and  feems  to  guefs 
whatever  can  plcafe  him  : in  a little  time  he  underftands  the 

%ns. 
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fignSj  and  even  the  expreflion  of  founds  ; he  diftin^uifhes 
the  tone  of  command,  that  of  anger  or  good-nature,  and 
a&s  accordingly  : he  never  miftakes  the  words  of  his  matter* 
he  receives  his  orders  with  attention,  executes  them  with 
prudence  and  eagernefs,  without  precipitation  ; for  his  mo- 
tions are  always  meafured,  and  his  charter  feems  to  par- 
ticipate of  gravity  °f  his  body;  he  is  ealiiy  taught  to 
bend  the  knee  to  attitt  thofe  who  will  ride  on  his  back  ; he 
rarefies  his  friends  with  his  trunk,  and  falutes  with  it  th“ 
perfons  he  is  direaed  to  take  notice  of:  he  makes  ufe  of 
it  to  lift  burdens,  and  helps  to  load  himfelf;  he  has  no 
averhon  to  being  clothed,  and  feems  to  delight  in  a °-0lden 
iiarnefs  or  magmttcent  trappings;  he  is  eafily  put  to  the 
traces  of  carts,  and  draws  fhips  upon  occafioii  : he  draws 
evenly,  without  flopping,  or  any  marks  of  diflike,  provided 
he  is  not  mfulted  by  unfeafonable  correction,  and  provided 
his  driver  feems  to  be  thankful  for  the  fpontaneous  exertion 
of  his  Arength.  His  leader  is  mounted  on  his  neck,  and 
makes  ufe  of  an  iron  rod  crooked  at  the  end,  with  which 
he  ttnkes  him  gently  on  the  head  to  make  him  turn  or  in- 

7fTf\hlS  aPafe  ? but  oftena  word  is  fufficient,  efpecially, 
if  he  has  had  time  to  make  himfelf  well  acquainted  with 
his  leader,  and  has  a confidence  in  him  ; his  attachment  is 
fometirnes  fo  Arong,  and  fo  lafting,  and  his  affection  fo 
great,  tnat  commonly  he  refufes  to  ferve  under  any  other 
perfon,  and  he  is  known  to  have  died  of  grief  for  having 
in  anger  killed  his  governor.  g VmS 

The  1 pec ics  ot  the  elephant  is  numerous,  though  they 
b.mg  forth  but  one  young  once  in  two  or  three  yea's  ; the 
ftom.  the  life  of  animals  is,  the  more  they  multiply’ - i, I 
the  elephant  the  length  of  his  life  compensates  the  total] 
number;  and  if  it  is  true,  as  has  been  affirmed  that  he- 
aves two  hundred  years,  and  that  he  begets  when  he  s 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  each  couple  brings  forth 
forty  young  in  that  fpace  of  time  : beftdes,  having  nothin^ 
to  fear  from  other  animals,  and  little  even  from  men  v hS 

efVndTs  We'h  T thc  <P^ies  has  not  decreaf- 

Afoica  andSl&  7 ^ M the  fouther"  ^ « 

From  time  immemorial  the  Indians  made  ufe  of  eie- 
fhe  Edo^  A^ngft  thofe  nations  unacquainted  with 
of  their  T™  m ta7  dlfl;'pline’  they  were  the  heft  troop 
mere  wL  ™leS\and  35  long  aS  were  decided  by 

hiffc™  I i.  ‘h7y  common!y  vanquiihed  : yet,  we  fee  in 
y>  at  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ufed  themfelves  foon 
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to  thofe  monfters  of  war ; they  opened  their  ranks  to  let 
them  go  through  ; they  did  not  attempt  to  wound  them,  but 
threw  all  their  darts  againft  their  leaders,  who  were  forced 
to  furrender,  and  to  calm  the  elephants  when  ieparated 
from  their  troops ; and  now  that  fire  is  become  the  element 
of  war,  and  the  principal  inftrumenc  of  death,  the  ele- 
phants, who  are  afraid  of  the  noiie  and  the  fire  of  the  ar- 
tillery, would  be  rather  an  incumbrance  in  battle,  and 
more  dangerous  than  uleful. 

In  thofe  regions,  however,  where  our  cannons  and  mur- 
dering arts  are  yet  fcarcely  known,  they  fight  ftill  with  ele- 
phants. At  Cochin,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  Malabar, 
thev  do  not  make  ule  of  horfes,  and  all  thofe  who  do  not 
fiaht  on  foot  are  mounted  upon  elephants.  In  Tonquin, 
S°am,  and  Pegu,  the  king,  and  all  the  grandees,  never  ride 
but  upon  elephants  : on  feftival  days  they  are  preceded  and 
followed  by  a great  number  of  thefe  animals  richly  capari- 
foned,  and  covered  with  the  richeft  fluffs.  On  comparing 
the  relations  of  travellers  and  hiftorians,  it  appears  that  the 
elephants  are  more  numerous  in  Africa  than  in  Afia  ; they 
are  there  alfo  lefs  miftruftful,  not  fo  wild,  and,  as  if  they 
knew  the  unfkilfulnefs  and  the  little  power  of  the  men  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal  in  this  part  of  the  world,  come 
every  day  without  fear  to  their  habitations.^ 

In  general,  however,  theelephants  of  Alia  are  of  a larger 
fize,  and  fuperior  in  ffrength  to  thofe  of  Africa  ; in  particu- 
lar, thofe  of  Ceylon,  who  exceed  in  courage  and  lagacity  all 
thofe  of  Afia:  probably  they  owe  thefe  qualifications  to  their 
education,  more  improved  in  Ceylon  than  any  where  elfe. 
The  elephants  of  the  Indies  eafily  carry  burdens  of  three  or 
four  thou  land  weight ; the  fmalleft,  that  is,  thofe  of  Africa, 
lift  up  freely  with  their  trunks  burdens  of  two  hundred 
pounds  weight,  and  place  them  on  their  fhoulders  ; they 
take  in  this  trunk  a great  quantity  of  water,  which  they 
throw  out  around  them,  at  feven  or  eight  feet  diftance  ; 
thev  can  carry  burdens  of  more  than  a thouland  weight 
upon  their  tufks  ; with  their  trunk  they  break  branches  or 
trees,  and  with  their  tufks  they  root  out  the  trees.  . One 
may  judge  of  their  ffrength  by  their  agility,  confidering  at 
the  fame  time  the  bulk  of  their  body  ; they  walk  as  fait  as 
u finall  horie  on  the  trot,  and  when  they  run,  they  can 
keep  up  with  a horfe  on  full  gallop,  which  leldorn  happens 
in  their  wild  date,  except  when  they  are  provoked  by  anger, 
or  frightened.  The  tame  elephants  travel  eafily,  and  with- 
\ out  fatigue,  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  a day  i and  when 
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they  are  hurried,  they  may  travel  thirty-five  or  forty  leagues. 
They  are  heard  at  a great  diftance,  and  may  be  followed 
very  near  on  the  track,  for  the  traces  which  they  leave  oil 
the  ground  are  not  equivocal  ; and  on  the  ground  where 
the  fie ps  of  their  feet  are  marked,  they  are  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter. 

When  the  elephant  is  taken  care  of,  he  lives  a loner  while 
even  in  captivity.  Some  authors  have  written,  that  he  lives 
four  or  five  hundred  years  ; others,  two  or  three  hundred  ; 
and  the  moft  credible,  one  hundred  and  twenty,  thiity,  and 
even  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Whatever  care,  how* 
ever,  is  taken  of  the  elephant,  he  does  not  live  long  jn 
temperate  countries,  and  fiill  lefs  in  cold  climates.  The 
elephant  which  the  king  of  Portugal  ferrt  to  Louis  XIV.  in 
1668,  and  which  was  then  but  four  years  old,  died  in  his 
feventeenth,  in  January  1681,  and  lived  only  thirteen  years, 
in  the  menagery  of  Verfailles,  where  he  was  treated  with 
care  and  tendernefs,  and  fed  with  profufion  : he  had  every 
day  four  pounds  of  bread,  twelve  pints  of  wine,  two  buckets 
efi  porridge,  with  four  or  five  pounds  of  bread,  two  buc- 
kets of  rice  boiled  in  water,  without  reckoning  what  was 
given  to  him  by  vifitors  ; he  had,  befides,  every  day  one 
fheaf  of  corn  to  amufe  himfelf ; for,  after  he  had  eaten  the 
corn  ears,  he  made  a kind  of  whip  of  ftraw,  and  ufed  it  to 
(rive  away  the  flies  ; he  delighted  in  breaking  the  firaw  in 
fmall  bits,  which  he  did  with  great  dexterity  with  his 

trunk  ; and,  as  he  was  led  to  walk  daily,  he  plucked  the 

grids  and  eat  it. 


,,  f conLmo n colour  of  the  elephant  is  afh-erev  or 

black, <h  The  white  are  extremely  fcarce  ; fome  have  been 

feen  at  different  times  in  the  Indies,  where  alfo  fome  are 

The  elephant  has  very  fmall  eyes,  comparatively  with  his 
enormous  iize  but  they  are  fenfible  and  lively  : and  whit 
•lifting, uftes  them  from  ail  ether  animals,  is/their  Bathe- 
tic, lent, mental  expreffion.  He  feems  to  reflea,  to  fhiuk 
and  to  deliberate  ; and  never  afls  till  he  has  examined  and 
Obfcrved  feverai  times,  without  paffion  or  precipitation, 

hatJm'5  T h'Ch  m ‘S  t0  °be-V'  DoSs>  the  eyes  of?  which 
'heir  ™ch_expr/fll°n’  ate  animals  too  lively  to  diftinguilh 

-rave  re"fatl0nS  ’ but  as  tho  elephant  is  naturally 

e ve  and  ledate,  one  may  read  in  his  eyes  the  order  and 
outward  appearance  of  his  interior  affl-aions. 

• In. C„r  arS  flu|ek  hearing,  and  this  organ  is  outwardly  like 
‘ Celling,  more  marked  in  tho  elephant  than  in  any 

other. 
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other  animal  ; his  ears  are  very  large,  even  in  proportion 
to  his  body ; they  are  flat,  and  clofe  to  the  head,  like  thofe 
of  a man  ; they  commonly  hang  down,  but  he  raifes  them 
up,  and  moves  them  with  great  facility  ; he  makes  ufe  of 
them  to  wipe  his  eyes,  and  to  cover  them  againft  the  in- 
conveniency  of  duft  and  flies.  He  delights  in  the  found  of 
inftruments,  and  feems  to  like  mufic  ; he  foon  learns  to 
beat  time,  and  to  move  accordingly  he  feems  animated  b} 
the  beat  of  the  drum,  and  the  found  of  trumpets;  he  has  an 
exquifite  fmell,  and  is  paflionately  fond  of  perfumes  of  all 
forts,  and  of  fragrant  flowers  ; he  fele&s  them  one  after 
another,  and  makes  nofegays,  which  he  l'mells  with  eager- 
nefs,  and  then  carries  them  to  his  mouth  as  if  he  intended 

to  tafle  them.  . , . , , 

His  fenfe  of  feeling  centers  in  his  trunk ; but  it  is  as 

delicate  and  as  diftina  in  that  fort  of  hand  as  in  that  of  man  : 
this  trunk,  compofed  of  membranes,  nerves,  and  mufcles, 
is,  at  the  fame  time,  a member  capable  of  motion,  and  ail 
oro-an  of  fenfe  : the  animal  can  not  only  move  and  bend  it, 
but  he  can  fhorten,  lengthen,  and  turn  it  all  ways.  The 
extremity  of  this  trunk  terminates  by  an  edge,  which  pro- 
wls above  like  a finger ; it  is  with  this  fort  of  finger  that 
the  elephant  does  whatever  we  do  with  ours ; he  picks  up  from 
the  ground  the  fmalleft  pieces  of  money;  he  gathers  nuts 
and  flowers,  choofing  them  one  after  another  ; he  unties 
knots,  opens  and  (huts  doors,  turning  the  keys,  and  bolts 
them  ; he  learns  to  draw  r e^ular  chara 

ment  as  fmall  as  a pen.  # 

Although  the  elephant  has  a more  retentive  memory,  and 
more  intelligence  than  any  other  animal,  he  has  the  brain 
fmaller  than  moft  ot  them  : he  is,  at  the  fame  time,  a 
miracle  of  intelligence,  and  a monfter  of  matter  ; his  body 
is  very  thick,  without  any  fupplenefs  ; the  neck  is  fhort,  and 
very  ft  iff;  the  head,  fmall  and  deformed ; the  ears  of  an 
exccflive  diameter ; and  the  nofe  is  of  a ftill  more  difpro- 
portionate  length;  the  eyes  are  too  fmall,  as  well  as  the 
mouth  - his  legs  are  like  maifive  pillars,  ftrait  anu  lift ; the 
fc  t fo  fhort  and  fo  fmall,  that  he  feems  to  have  none  ; the 
(kin  is  hard,  thick,  and  callous.  All  thefe  deformities  are 
remarkable,  as  all  of  them  are  exhibited  in  large;  and  they 
are  more  difagreeable  to  the  eye,  as  moil  of  thefe  deformities 
have  no  other  example  in  the  creation  ; no  other  animal 
having  either  the  head,  the  feet,  the  nofe,  the  ears,  or  the 
tufks,&made  or  placed  like  thofe  of  the  elephant. 
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The  elephant  is  yet  lingular  in  the  conformation  of  the 
/eet,  and  the  texture  of  the  fkin.  He  is  not  clothed  with 
hair  like  other  quadrupeds  ; his  fkin  is  bare;  fame  bribes 
lliue  out  of  the  chops ; they  are  very  thin  on  the  body  and 
thicker  on  the  eye-lids,  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  within 
the  ears,  the  thighs  and  the  legs.  The  epidermis,  or  outfide 
i'in,  hard  and  callous,  has  two  forts  of  wrinkles,  fome 
hoi  ovv,  others  prominent.  Inman,  and  other  animals,  the 
epidermis  flicks  every  where  clofe  to  the  fkin.  In  the  ele- 
p ant,  it  is  only  faflened  by  fome  points,  like  two  quilted 
ilufFs  one  above  the  other.  This  epidermis  is  naturally  dry 
and  foon  acquires  three  or  four  lines  ofthicknefs,  by  the 
crufts  which  are  generated  one  above  the  other  drying  up. 
is  this  thicknefs  of  the  epidermis  which  produces  'the  ele- 

or,dry  lePr°r)S  to  which  man,  whofe  fkin  is  bare, 
l.ke  that  of  tne  elephant,  is  fometimes  fubjed.  This  dif 
temper  is  very  common  to  elephants;  and,  to  prevent  it' 

* Indians  take  care  to  rub  them  often  with  oil,  and  to 
preferve  the  flan  fupple  by  frequent  bathing,  it  is  rather 
f ';def  11  lsrno'  callous;  and  the  elephant  is  fo  fear- 

u of.  he  lns  'he  flies,  that  he  not  only  employs  his 
natural  motions,  but  even  the  relources  of  his  intelliicnce 
to  get  rid  of  them  ; he  makes  ufe  of  his  tail,  of  bis  ea°s  of 
h.s  trunk  to  ftrike  them  ; he  con  traSs  his  fkin  whereve?  he 
can,  and  Iqueezes  them  to  death  betwixt  his  wrinkles  He 
cleans  Ins  (km  by  rubbing  it  with  pumice  Hones,  and  after- 
wards pours  on  it  perfumed  oil  and  colours  The  can 
formation  of  the  feet  and  legs  is  alfo  Angular  and  different 
an  the_  elephant  from  that  °of  other  anfmaH  ; the  for!-  " 

, n l°  I*2  higher  than  thofe  behind  v°t  thr  hind  i . ^ 

the  longeftj  they  are  not  bent  like  the  hind-legs  of  aT,  T 
or  an  ox,  the  thighs  of  which  feem  to  he  , f ,'S  7 ’ 

with  the  buttock?,  their  knee  ! very  ne  u he  h 7 P‘e“ 
the  foot  fo  high  and  fo  Ion?  th  u if  \ ‘ ' ^ehy,  anc* 

part  of  the  le|.  ’ In  Ac  ShanJ  on 

in  the  middle  of  the  4 not ’near  the tlk rt 
foot,  fo  fhort  and  fo  fmall,  is  divided  into  five  u ! : 

3TC  ull  cover^rl  fir'  . tOCS^  VVfi»Cil 

fees  only  a fort  of  claws’  'rT  af>f,(rarmg  outwardly  ; one 
though  that  of  th»  •’  “ „ numKr  of  which  varies, 

to  each  for  i I *S,  conftanti  for  he  has  always  five 

he  h^n^^0 ^ “T°nly  alf°  fiV?  ChlWS  « •>«  fc-eti- 

they  do  not  corm?  I’  °T  'hree;  and’  in  this  cafe, 
fingers.  Pond  exa<^*y  with  the  extremity  of  the 

Q. 
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The  ears  of  the  elephant  are  very  long;  his  tail  is  not 
longer  than  the  ear  ; it  is  commonly  near  three  feet  in 
length  ; it  is  rather  thin,  fharp,  and  garnifhed  at  the  ex- 
tremity with  a tuft  of  large,  black,  Ihining,  and  folid  bridles, 
which  are  as  large  and  as  ftrong  as  wire ; and  a man  cannot 
break  them  with  his  hands,  as  they  are  elaftic  and  pliant. 
This  tuft  of  hair  is  an  ornament  which  the  Negro  women 
are  particularly  fond  of ; and  they  attribute  to  it  fome  par- 
ticular virtue,  according  to  their  fuperditious  notions  ; an 
elephant’s  tail  is  fometimes  fold  for  two  or  three  haves  ; and 
the  Negros  often  hazard  their  lives  to  cut  and  fnatch  it  from 

the  living  animal. 

The  larged  elephants  of  the  Indies,  and  the  eaitern  coaits 
of  Africa,  'are  fourteen  feet  high  ; the  dualled,  which  are 
found  in  Senegal,  and  in  the  other  wedern  parts  of  Africa, 
are  not  above  ten  or  eleven  feet;  and  thofe  which  have 
been  brought  young  into  Europe,  were  not  fo  high.  That 
at  the  menagerie  of  Verfailles,  which  came  from  Congo, 
was  but  feven  feet  and  a half  high  in  his^  feventecnth  year. 
During  thirteen  years  that  he  lived  in  b ranee,  he  did  not 
grow  above  a foot ; fo  that,  at  the  age  of  four,  when  he  was 
fent,  he  was  only  fix  feet  and  a half  high.  . 

In  order  to  give  a complete  idea  of  the  nature  and  intel- 
ligence of  this  hngular  animal,  we  fhall  infert  here  fome 
particulars  communicated  by  the  Marquis  of  M-ontmirail. 
The  Indians  make  ufe  of  the  elephant  to  carry  artillery  over 
mountains;  and  it  is  then,  that  he  gives  the  greated  proofs 
of  his  intelligence.  He  acts  in  the  following  manner 
When  the  oxen,  yoked  two  and  two,  endeavour  to  draw 
up  the  mountain  the  piece  of  artillery,  the  elephant  pufhes 
the  breech  of  the  gun  with  his  forehead  ; and  at  every  effort 
that  he  makes,  he  fupports  the  carriage  with  his  knee,  which 
he  places  near  the  wheel  ; and  it  feems  as  if  he  underllands 
what  is  faid  to  him.  When  his  leader  employs  him  in 
fome  hard  labour,  he  explains  what  is  his  work,  and  the 
reafons  which  ought  to  engage  him  to  obey.  If  1 t he  ele- 
phant Ihews  an  averfion  to  comply,  the  cornea  (fo  his  leader 
is  called)  promifes  to  give  him  arrack,  or  fortieth  mg  he  likes, 
then  the  animal  agrees  to  every  thing  propofed  ; but  it  is 
dangerous  to  forfeit  his  word  ; more  than  one  cornea  has 
been  the  vidtim  of  his  deception.  An  indance  ol  this  hap- 
pened in  the  Deckan,  which  deferves  to  be  recorded  ; and, 
however  incredible  it  may  appear,  it  is  exadfly  true.  An 
elephant  had  been  revenged  of  his  cornea  by  killing  him. 

His  wife,  vvitnefs  of  this  catadrophe,  took  her  two  children 
7 and 
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and  threw  them  to  the  feet  of  the  animal,  ftill  furious;  tel- 
ling him,  Since  thou  hajt  killed  my  hu/band , take  alfo  my  l if} 
and  that  of  my  children.  The  elephant  flopped  fhort,  grew 
calm,  and,  as  if  he  had  been  moved  with  regret  and  com- 
paffion,  took  with  his  trunk  the  laigeft  of  the  two  children" 
placed  it  on  his  neck,  adopted  him  for  his  cornea,-  and 
would  have  no  other  leader. 

If  the  elephant  is  vindictive,  he  is  no  lefs  grateful.  A 
foldier  of  Pondicherry,  who  commonly  carried  to  one  of 
thefe  animals  a certain  meafure  of  arrack  every  time  that  he 
received  his  pay,  having  one  day  drank  more  than  common, 
and  feeing  himfelf  purfued  by  the  guard,  who  threatened  to 
conduct  him  to  pnfon,  took  refuge  under  the  elephant,  and 
dept  there.  It  was  in  vain,  that  the  guard  attempted  to 
draw  him  out  from  this  alylum;  the  elephant  defended  him 
with  his  trunk  The  next  day  the  foldier  became  fober, 
was  ftruck  with  terror  to  lie  under  an  animal  of  this 
enormous  bulk.  The  elephant,  who,  no  doubt,  perceived 
his  confternation,  careffed  him  with  his  trunk,  to  remove 

freVvarS’  and  made  him  Underlhnd  that  he  might 

The  elephant  fafls  fometimes  into  a fort  of  phrenzv 
which  deprives  him  of  his  traCtablenefs,  and  makes  him  ex’ 
remely  formidable.  He  is  commonly  killed  on  (he  firfl  fvmp- 
toms  of  madnefs,  for  fear  of  mifehief.  Sometimes  he  is  tied 
vvi  h heavy  chains,  in  hopes  that  he  will  come  to  himfelf- 
but  when  he  is  in  his  natural  flare,  the  mofl  acute  nains 
cannot  engage  him  to  do  any  harm  to  perfons  who  have  not 

u ut  An  Gk'Phant’  lurious  with  the  wounds 

the  field  i reCTVCd  ^ battlG  at  Hambour>  ran  through 
the  fields,  and  cried  our  in  a mofl  hideous  manner  A fid 

d.er  who  notwirhftanding  the  warning  of  his  companhw 

could  not  fly,  perhaps,  becaufe  he  was  wounded,  remain  d in 

h.s  way  . the  elephant  was  afraid  to  trample  him  der  " 

fe  t,  took  him  with  his  trunk,  placed  him  gently  on  one 

fide  of  the  road,  and  continued  his  march.  The  gentlemen 

the  Academy  of  Sciences  have  alfo  communicated  to  us 

t’^eleThl  T C'\they  h3d  ,Carned  fr°rn  thofe  who  governed 
Le  elephant  at  the  menagerie  of  Verfailles  j and  thefe  fads 

L n °cierv*  a Place-  “ The  elephant  feemed  to  dilcern 
Pot0n  made  a fool  of  hi*  ; and  he  remembered 
been  baulket  ^rcvenged  of  it  the  firfl  opportunity.  Having 
into  his  mouth  he  a™  l V-™  *e,gned  ^ throw  fornething 

two  of  h^ribs  nUCk  hrVWlth  h,S  trunk>  a^  broke 
s > afterwards  he  tramplej  him  under  his 

Q. 2 feet. 
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feet,  and  broke  one  of  his  legs  ; and  having  kneeled  down, 
he  tried  to  thruft  his  tufks  into  the  mans  bell},  which, 
however,  went  into  the  ground  on  both  hdes  of  the  tnigb, 
which  was  not  wounded.  He  bruifed  another  man,  by 
fqueezing  him  agaipft  the  wall,  for  a fimnar  mocker}, 
painter  was  defirous  to  draw  him  in  an  extraordinary  ^tti 
tude,  which  was,  to  keep  his  trunk  erect,  and  the  moutn 
open.  The  fervant  of  the  pa-inter,  to  make  him  remain 
that  attitude,  threw  fruits  into  his  mouth  j but  after- 
wards he  deceived  him,  which  provoked  his  indignation  ; 
and,  as  if  he  had  known  that  the  caufe  of  this  deception 
was’ the  painter’s  defire  of  having  him  drawn,  he  was  re- 
venged on  the  matter,  by  throwing  with  his  trunk  a great 
quantity  of  water,  which  fpoiled  the  paper  intended  for  his 

defign.”  . 

He  made  lefs  ufe  of  his  ttrength  than  of  his  dexterity, 

which  was  fuch,  that  he  untied,  with  great  facility,  a double 
leather  firing  which  fattened  his  leg,  with  his  mouth  un- 
tyincr  it  from  the  buckle’s  tong,  and  after  this  buckle  had  a 
fmalt  firing  twitted  around  it,  with  divers  knots,  he  untied 
them  all,  without  breaking  any  thing.  One  night,  that  he 
had  thus  difentangled  himfelf  from  his  leather  firings,  he 
broke  open  fo  dexterously  the  door  ot  his  iodge,  that  his 
oovernor  was  not  awaked  by  the  noife.  He  went  thence 
fnto  divers  yards  of  the  menagerie,  breaking  open  the  doors 
that  were  fhut,  and  pulling  down  the  ftone-work,  when  tne 
pattao-.e  was  too  narrow  for  him  ; and  thus  he  went  into, 
the  lodges  of  other  animals,  terrifying  them  to  fuch  a de- 
cree that  they  ran  away  to  hide  themfelves  in  the  re- 
rnoteft  parts  of  the  park.  In  fine,  to  omit  nothing  of  what 
may  contribute  to  make  all  the  natural  faculties  of  this 
animal  perfeaiy  known,  as  well  as  his  acquired  knowledge, 
we  {hall  add  iome  fadds,  extradted  from  the  mott  credible 

aUQf  five  elephants  (fays  Tavernier),  which  hunters  had 
taken  'three  efcaped,  although  their  bodies  and  their  legs 
were  fattened  with  chains  and  ropes.  I he.e  men  told  us 
a very  furprifing  circumfhnce,  if  we  can  believe  it,  which 
is  that  when  once  thefe  elephants  have  been  caught,  and 
eluded  the  In  ares  of  their  adverfaries,  if  they  are  compelled 
to  <^o  into  the  woods,  they  are  mittruftful,  and  break  with 
their  trunk  a large  branch,  with  which  they  found  the  group 
before  they  put  their  foot  upon  it,  to  difeover  if  there  are  any 
holes  on  their  paffage,  not  to  be  caught  a fecond  tine; 
which  made  the  hupters  who  related  this  hngularity,  delpair 
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.of  catching  again  the  three  elephants  who  had  efcaped.  We 
faw  the  other  two  which  they  had  caught;  each  of  them  was 
betwixt  two  tame  elephants;  and  around  the  wild  elephants 
were  fix  men,  holding  fpears.  They  fpoke  to  thefe  animals 
in  prefenting  them  fomething  to  eat,  and  telling  them,  in 
their  language,  Take  this , and  eat  it.  They  had  fmali 
bundles  of  hay,  bits  of  4>Iack  fugar,  or  rice  boiled  in  water, 
with  pepper.  When  the  wild  elephant  refufed  to  do  what 
he  was  ordered,  the  men  commanded  the  tame  elephants  to 
beat  him,  which  they  did  immediately  ; one  ftriking  his 
forehead  with  his;  and  when  he  feemed  to  aim  at  a revenge 
againft  his  aggreflor,  another  flruck  him  ; fa  that  the 
poor  wild  elephant  perceived  he  had  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  obey. 

I have  obferved  feveral  times  (fays  Edward  Terry},  that 
the  elephant  does  many  things  which  are  rather  an  indica- 
tion of  human  reafoning,  than  a fimple,  natural  inllindt. 
He  does  whatever  his  matter  commands  him.  If  he  orders 
him  to  frighten  any  perfon,  he  advances  towards  him  with 
the  fame  fury  as  if  he  would  tear  him  to  pieces  ; and  when 
he  comes  near  him,  he  Itops  Ihort,  without  doing  him  any 
harm.  If  the  matter  wilhcs  to  affront  another,  he  fpeaks  to 
the  elephant,  who  takes  with  his  trunk  dirty  water,  and 
throws  it  at  his  face.  The  Mogul  has  elephants  for  the 
execution  of  criminals  condemned  to  death.  If  their 
leader  bids  them  to  difpateh  thefe  wretches  foon,  they  tear 
them  to  pieces  in  a moment  with  their  feet : on  the  con- 
trary, if  he  commands  them  to  make  thefe  criminals 
languifh,  they  break  their  bones  one  after  another, 
and  make  them  fuffer  torments  as  cruel  as  thofe  of  the 
wheel. 

The  Rhinoceros.]  After  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros 
is  the  mo(t  powerful  of  all  quadrupeds.  He  is  at  lealt 
twelve  feet  in  length,  from  the  extremity  of  the  fnout  to  the 
tail ; fix  or  feven  feet  in  height ; and  the  circumference  of 
his  body  is  very  near  equal  to  his  length  ; he  is  therefore 
like  the  elephant  in  bulk  ; and  if  he  appears  much  fmaller, 
it  is  becaufe  his  legs  are  much  fhorter  in  proportion  to  thofe 
or  the  ciepnant ; but  he  differs  widely  from  that  fagacious 
animal,  in  his  natural  faculties,  and  his  intelligence;  having 
received  from  Nature  merely  what  file  grants  in  common  to 
all  animals  ; deprived  of  all  feeling  in  the  Ikm,  having  no 
organ  anfwering  the  purpofe  of  hands,  nor  dittinct  f r the 
fenie  of  feeling;  he  has  nothing  inffead  of  a trunk,  but  a 
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moveable  lip,  in  which  centers  all  his  dexterity.  He  is  fupe- 
rior  to  other  animals  only  in  ftrength,  fize,  and  the  offenfive 
weapon  which  he  carries  upon  his  nofe,  and  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  him.  This  weapon  is  a very  hard  horn,  folid 
throughout,  and  placed  more  advantageoufly  than  the  horns 
of  ruminating  animals  5 thefe  only  protect  the  fuperior  parts 
of  the  head  and  neck,  whilft  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  de- 
fends all  the  exterior  parts  of  the  fnout,  and  preferves  the 
muzzle,  the  mouth,  and  the  face  from  infult ; fo  that  the 
tiger  attacks  more  readily  the  elephant,  in  feizing  his  trunk, 
than  the  rhinoceros,  which  he  cannot  attack  in  front,  with- 
out running  the  danger  of  being  killed  ; for  the  body  and 
limbs  are  covered  with  an  impenetrable  {kin ; and  this  ani- 
mal fears  neither  the  claws  of  the  tiger  nor  the  lion,  nor  even 
the  fire  and  weapons  of  the  huntfman  ; his  {kin  is  a dark 
leather,  of  the  fame  colour,  but  thicker  and  harder  than  that 
of  the  elephant ; he  does  not  feel  the  fting  of  flies  ; he  can- 
not contrail  his  {kin  ; it  is  only  folded  by  large  wrinkles  on 
the  neck,  the  fhoulders,  and  the  buttocks,  to  facilitate  the 
motions  of  the  head  and  the  legs,  which  are  mafiive,  and 
terminate  in  large  feet,  armed  with  three  great  claws.  He 
has  the  head  larger  in  proportion  than  the  elephant ; but 
the  eyes  ftill  fmaller,  which  he  never  opens  entirely.  7'he 
upper  jaw  projects  above  the  lower;  and  the  upper  lip  has 
a motion,  and  may  be  lengthened  fix  or  feven  inches  ; it  is 
terminated  by  a {harp  edge,  which  enables  this  animal,  with 
more  facility  than  other  quadrupeds,  to  gather  the  grafs,  and 
divide  it  into  handfuls,  as  the  elephant  does  with  his  trunk. 
This  mufcular  and  flexible  lip  is  a fort  of  trunk  very  in- 
complete, but  which  is  equally  calculated  for  ftrength  and 
dexterity.  Inftead  of  thofe  long  ivory  teeth  which  form  the 
tufks  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros  has  his  powerful  horn, 
and  two  ftrong  incifive  teeth  in  each  jaw.  Thefe  incifive 
teeth,  which  the  elephant  has  not,  are  placed  at  a great 
diftance  from  each  other  in  the  jaws  of  the  rhinoceros. 
He  has,  befides  thefe,  twenty-four  fmaller  teeth,  fix  on 
each  fide  ol  each  jaw.  His  ears  are  always  erect ; they 
are,  for  the  form,  like  thofe  of  a hog,  only  they  are  larger 
in  proportion  to  his  body  ; they  are  the  only  hairy  parts 
of  it.  The  end  of  the  tail  is,  like  that  of  the  elephant, 
furnifhed  with  a tuft  of  large  briftles,  very  hard  and  very 
folid. 

The  rhinoceros  which  arrived  in  London  in  1739,  had 
been  fent  from  Bengal.  Although  he  was  young  (being 
but  two  years  old),  the  expences  of  his  food,  and  his  voyage, 

amounted 
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amounted  to  near  one  thoufand  pounds  fterh'ng ; he  was  fed 
with  rice,  fugar  and  hay.  They  gave  him  daily  fevcn 
pounds  of  rice,  mixed  with  three  pounds  of  fugar;  which 
they  divided  into  three  parts.  He  had  alfo  a great  quantity 
of  hay  and  green  grafs,  to  which  he  gave  the  preference. 
His  drink  was  nothing  but  water,  of  which  he  drank  a 
great  quantity  at  once.  He  was  of  a quiet  difpofition, 
and  let  his  manager  touch  him  on  all  the  parts  of  his  body. 
He  grew  unruly  when  he  was  ftruck,  or  was  hungry  ; 
and  in  both  cafes  he  could  not  be  appeafed  without  giving 
him  fomething  to  eat.  When  he  was  angry,  he  leaped 
forward  with  impetuofity  to  a great  height,  beating  fu- 
rioufly  the  walls  with  his  head  ; which  he  did  with  a 
prodigious  quicknefs,  notwithftanding  his  heavy  appear- 
ance. 

This  rhinoceros,  when  he  was  two  years  old,  was  not 
much  higher  than  a young  cow  who  has  not  yet  borne  young ; 
but  his  body  was  very  long,  and  very  thick.  The  tongue 
of  this  young  rhinoceros  was  foft,  like  that  of  a calf;  his 
eyes  had  no  vivacity  ; they  were  like  thofe  of  a hog  in  form, 
and  were  placed  very  low ; that  is,  nearer  the  opening  of  the 
noftrils. 

Mr.  Parfons  fays,  that  he  has  obferved  a very  particular 
quality  in  this  animal;  he  hearkened  with  a fort  of  con- 
tinual attention  to  any  noife  ; fo  that,  if  he  was  even  lleepy, 
employed  in  eating,  or  in  fatisfying  other  urgent  wants,  he 
ftarted  inftantly,  raifed  up  his  head,  and  gave  attention  till 
the  noife  had  ceafed. 

It  is  certain,  that  fome  rhinocerofes  have  but  one  horn  on 
the  nofe,  and  others  two  ; it  is  not  equally  certain,  that 
this  variety  is  conftant,  always  depending  on  the  climate  of 
Africa  or  the  Indies.  It  feems,  that  the  rhinocerofes  who 
have  but  one  horn,  have  it  larger  and  longer  than  thofe 
who  have  two.  There  are  fingle  horns  of  three  feet  and 
a half,  and  perhaps  of  more  than  four  feet  in  length  by 
fix  or  feven  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bafis  ; there  Jre’alfo 
double  horns  which  are  but  two  feet  in  length.  Com- 
monly, thefe  horns  are  brown,  or  olive-colour , yet  fome 
are  grey,  and  even  white.  They  have  only  a Vmall  con- 
cavity  in  form  of  a cup,  at  their  bafis,  by  which  they 
are  fattened  to  the  fkin  of  the  nofe;  the  remaining  part  of 
the  horn  is  folid,  and  very  hard.  It  is  with  this  weapon 
that  the  rhinoceros  is  faid  to  attack,  and  fomttimes  to 
wound  mortally,  the  largefl  elephants,  whofe  long  legs 
give  to  the  rhinoceros,  who  has  them  much  Ihorter,  an  op- 
portunity 
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portunity  of  ftriking  them  with  his  horn  under  (he  belly^ 
where  the  fkin  is  tender,  and  more  penetrable;  but,  when 
he  miires  the  firft  blow,  the  elephant  throws  him  on  the 
ground,  and  kills  him. 

The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is  more  valued  by  the  Indians 
than  the  ivory  of  the  elephant ; not  fo  much  on  account 
of  the  matter,  of  which  they  make  feveral  works  with 
the  chiflel,  but  for  its  fubltance,  to  which  they  attribute 
divers  fpecihc  virtues,  and  medicinal  properties.  The 
white  ones,  as  the  mbit  rare,  are  alfo  thofe  which  they  value 
mod. 

The  rhinoceros,  without  being  ferocious  or  carnivorous,- 
cr  even  very  wild,  is,  neverthelefs  untameable.  He  is  of 
the  nature  of  a hog,  blunt  and  grunting,  without  intellect, 
without  fentiment,  and  without  tradlablenefs.  Thefe  ani- 
mals are  alfo,  like  the  hog,  very  much  inclined  to  wallow  in 
the  mire;  they  like  damp  and  marfhy  places,  and  feldom 
leave  the  banks  of  rivers.  They  are  found  in  Afia  and 
Africa,  in  Bengal,  Siam,  Laos,  in  the  Mogul  dominions,  in 
Sumatra,  in  Java,  in  Abyflinia,  in  Ethiopia,  and  about  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But,  in  general,  the  fpecies  is  not  fo 
numerous,  or  fo  univerfally  fpread,  as  that  of  the  elephant. 
The  female  brings  forth  but  one  young,  and  at  a great 
diftanceof  time,  "in  the  firft  month,  the  rhinoceros  is  not 
much  bigger  than  a large  dog,  he  has  not,  when  firft 
brought  forth,  the  horn  on  the  nofe,  although  the  rudiment 
of  it°is  feen  in  the  foetus.  When  he  is  two  years  old,  this 
horn  is  only  an  inch  long;  and  in  his  fixth  year,  it  is  about 
ten  inches  ; and,  as  fome  of  thefe  horns  have  been  feen 
very  near  four  feet  long,  it  feems  they  grow'  till  his  middle 
ao-e,  and  perhaps  during  the  whole  life  of  the  animal,  which 
muft  be  long,  lince  the  rhinoceros  deferibed  by  Mr.  Parfons 
was  not  come  to  half  his  growth  when  he  was  two  years  old; 
which  makes  it  probable,  that  this  animal  lives,  like  a man, 
feventy  or  eighty  years. 

Without  being  ufeful,  as  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros  is 
very  hurtful,  by  the  prodigious  devaftation  which  he  makes 
in  the  fields.  The  fkin  is  the  molt  valuable  thing  of  this 
animal.  His  flefh  is  excellent,  according  to  the  tafte  of 
Indians  and  negroes.  Kolbe  fays,  he  has  often  eaten  it  with 
great  pleafure.  His  fkin  makes  the  beft  and  hardeft  leather 
in  the  world  ; and  not  only  his  horn,  but  all  the  other  parts 
of  his  body,  and  even  Ins  blood,  his  urine,  and  his  excre- 
ments are  eltecmed  as  antidotes  againft  poifon,  or  a remedy 

againit 
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againft  fevcral  difeafes  ; probably,  however,  all  thofe  virtues 
are  imaginary. 

The  rhinoceros  feeds  upon  herbs,  thirties,  prickles,  fhrubs, 
and  he  prefers  this  wild  food  to  the  fweet  pafture  of  the 
verdant  meadows ; he  is  very  fond  of  fugar-canes,  and  eats 
all  forts  of  corn.  Having  no  tafte  whatever  for  flefh,  he 
does  not  moleft  fmall  animals,  neither  fears  the  large  ones 
living  in  peace  with  them  all,  even  with  the  tiger*  who  often 
accompanies  him,  without  daring  to  attack  him  : I doubt, 
therefore,  whether  the  battles  betwixt  the  elephant  and  the 
rhinoceros  have  any  foundation  ; they  muft,  however,  fel- 
dom  happen,  fince  there  is  no  notice  'for  war  on  either* fide; 
and,  beiides,  no  fort  of  antipathy  has  been  obferved  between 
thefe  animals*  Some  have  even  been  feen  in  captivity  liv- 
ing quietly  together,  without  giving  offence  or  provocation 
to  each  other. 

The  rhinocerofes  do  not  herd  together,  nor  march  in 
iioops,  like  the  elephant ; they  are  wilder,  and  more  foli- 
tary,  and  perhaps  more  difficult  to  be  hunted  and  fubducd  • 
they  never  attack  men  unlefs  provoked  ; but  then  they  be- 
come furious,  and  are  very  formidable : the  fteei  of  Damaf- 
c us,  the  fey m it ars  of  Japan,  cannot  make  an  incifion  in 
his  Ik  in ; the  darts  and  lances  cannot  pierce  him  throuph  : 
his  lkm  even  refills  the  balls  of  a mufket ; thofe  of  lead  be- 
come flat  upon  his  leather,  and  the  iron  ingots  cannot 
penetrate  through  it : the  only  places  abfolutely°  penetrable 
m this  body  armed  with  a cuiras,  are  the  belly,  the  eyes 
and  round  the  ears ; fo  that  huntfmen,  inftead  of  attacking 
this  animal  Handing,  follow  him  at  a dirtance  by  his  trade 
and  wan  to  approach  him  for  the  time  that  he  fleeps  or  rerts 
himfelf.  There  is  in  the  King  of  France’s  cabinet  a foetus 
°*  a rhinoceros,  which  was  fent  from  the  ifland  of  Java 
and  ex  traded  from  the  body  of  the  mother.  It  was  fa  id  in 
a memorial  which  accompanied  this  prefent,  that  twentv- 
eight  huntfmen  had  aflembled  to  attack  this  rhinoceros  • they 
had  followed  her  far  off  for  feme  days,  one  or  two  men 
walking  now  and  then  before,  to  reconnoitre  the  pofition  of 

Ta  * ^ thefe.means  ^ey  furprifed  her  when  fhe 

was  alleep,  and  came  fo  near  in  filence,  that  they  difeharged, 

he/beT^  ^ tWent^eiSht  guns  int0  the  lower  parts  of 

that  this  ardmal  bas  a good  car  ; it  is  alfo 
it  is^rl’  Ya  K hf  thC  iCnfe  0t  fmcl,ing  in  perfedion  ; but 

him  P rhendud’  he  haS  n0t  a g0od  cye»  and  lccs  only  before 
: that  his  eyes  are  fo  fmall,  and  placed  fo  low,  and  fo 

■b*  obliquely, 
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obliquely,  they  have  fo  little  vivacity  and  motion,  that  this 
fait  needs  no  other  confirmation.  His  voice,  when  he  i -> 
calm,  refembles  the  grunting  of  a hog ; and  when  he 
is  angry,  his  (harp  cries  are  heard  at  a great  diltance. 
Though  he  lives  upon  vegetables,  he  does  not  ruminate  ; 
thus,  it  is  probable,  that,  like  the  elephant,  he  has  but  one 
ftomach,  and  very  large  bowels,  which  lupply  the  office  o 
the  paunch.  His  confumption,  though  very  great,  is  not 
comparable  to  that  of  the  elephant;  and  it  appears,  by  the 
thicknefs  of  his  fkin,  that  he  lofes  lefs  than  the  elephant  by 
pei Ipiration.  (See  pi.  XXII.) 

The  Camel  and  the  Dromedary.  (See  pi.  XIII.) 
Thefe  two  names  do  not  include  two  different  fpecies,  but  only 
indicate  two  diftinil  breeds,  fubfifting  from  time  immemoria., 
in  the  camel  fpecies.  The  principal,  and,  as  may  be  faid 
the  only  perceptible  chara&er  by  which  they  differ,  coniilts 
in  the  camel’s  bearing  two  hunchet,  or  protuberances,  ana 
the  dromedary  only  one.  The  latter  is  alfo  much  lefs,  and 
not  fo  ftrong  as  the  camel ; but  both  of  them  herd  and 
copulate  together  and  the  produ£ion  from  this  cron 
breed  is  more  vigorous,  and  of  greater  value,  than  the 

0t  This  mongrel  iffue  from  the  dromedary  and  the  camel, 
forms  a fecondary  breed,  which  alfo  mix  and  multiply  with 
the  firft ; fo  that  in  this  fpecies,  as  well  as  in  that  of  other 
domeftic  animals,  there  are  to  be  found  a great  variety,  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  the  climates  they  are  producea 
in.  Ariftotie  has  judicioufiy  marked  the  two  principal 
breeds  ; the  firft,  (which  has  two  hunches),  under  the  name 
of  the  Bactrian  Camel  ; and  the  fecond,  under  that  of 
the  Arabian  Camel;  the  firft  are  called  Turkman,  and 
the  others  Arabian  Camels.  This  divifion  ftill  fubfifts, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  it  appears,  fince  the  difeovery 
of  thofe  parts  of  Africa  and  Afia  which  were  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  that  the  dromedary  is,  without  companfon, 
more  numerous  and  more  univerfal  than  the  camel  ; the  laft 
being  feldom  to  be  found  in  any  other  place  than  m 
Turkey,  and  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  Levant  ; while 
the  dromedary,  more  common  than  any  other  beaft  of  his 
iize  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  in 
Egypt,  in  Perfia,  in  South  Tartary,  and  in  all  the  northern 

^ The  dromedary,  therefore,  occupies  an  immenfe  trail  of 
land,  while  the  camel  is  confined  to  a finall  fpot  of  ground^; 
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the  firft  inhabits  hot  and  parched  regions  ; the  fecond,  a 
more  moift  and  temperate  Toil#  I he  camel  appears  to  be 
a native  of  Arabia;  for  it  is  not  only  the  country  where 
there  is  thegreateft  number,  but  it  is  alfo  beft  accommodated 
to  their  nature.  Arabia  is  the  dryeft  country  in  the  world; 
and  the  camel  is  the  lead  thirfty  of  all  animals,  and  can  pafs 
feveral  days  without  any  drink.  1 he  land  is  almoft  in  every 
part  dry  and  fandy  ; the  feet  of  the  camel  are  formed  to 
travel  in  fand  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  he  cannot  fupport 
himfelf  in  moift  and  flippery  ground.  Herbage  and  pafture 
are  wanting  to  this  country,  as  is  the  ox,  whofe  place  is 
fupplied  by  the  camel. 

The  Arabs  regard  the  camel  as  a prefent  from  heaven,  a 
facred  animal,  without  whofe  aid  they  could  neither  fubfift, 
trade,  nor  travel.  Its  milk  is  their  common  nourifhment ; 
they  likewife  eat  its  flefh,  efpecially  that  of  the  young  ones, 
which  they  reckon  very  good.  The  hair  of  thefe  animals, 
which  is  fine  and  foft,  is  renewed  every  year,  and  fervefc 
them  to  make  fluffs  for  their  clothing  and  their  furniture. 
Bleft  with  their  camels,  they  not  only  want  for  nothing, 
but  they  even  fear  nothing.  With  them  they  can,  in  a 
fingle  day,  place  a tract  of  defert,  of  fifty  miles,  between 
them  and  their  enemies ; and  all  the  armies  in  the  world 
would  perifh  in  the  purfuit  of  a troop  of  Arabs.  Let  any 
one  figure  to  himfelf  a country  without  verdure,  and  without 
water,  ^ burning  fun,  a fky  always  clear,  plains  covered 
with  fand,  and  mountains  ftill  more  parched,  over  which 
the  eye  extends,  and  the  fight  is  loft,  without  being  flopped 
by  a fingle  living  object ; a dead  earth,  flayed  (if  1 may  be 
allowed  the  expreffion)  by  the  winds,  which  prefents  nothing 
but  bones  of  dead  bodies,  flints  fcattered  here  and  there, 
rocks  ftanding  upright  or  overthrown  ; a defart  entirely 
naked,  where  the  traveller  never  drew  his  breath  under  the 
friendly  (hade;  where  he  has  nothing  to  accompany  him, 
and  where  nothing  reminds  him  of  living  nature;  an  abfo- 
lute  void  a thoufand  times  more  frightful  than  that  of  the 
foreft,  whofe  verdure,  in  fome  meafure,  diminifhes  the  hor- 
rors of  folitude;  an  immenfity  which  he  in  vain  attempts 
to  over-run  ; for  hunger,  thirft,  and  burning  heat,  prefs  on 
him  every  weary  moment  that  remains  between  defpair  and 
death. 

Neverthelefs,  the  Arab  has  found  means  to  furmount 
thefe  difficulties,  and  even  to  appropriate  to  himfelf  thefe 
gaps  of  Nature  : they  ferve  him  for  an  afylum  ; they  fecure 
his  repofe,  and  maintain  him  in  his  independence.— But 
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why  does  not  man  know  how  to  make  ule  of  them  without 
abufe  ? 1 his  fame  Arab,  free,  independent,  tranquil,  and 

even  rich,  inftead  of  refpe&ing  theft  defarts  as  the  ramparts 
of  his  liberty,  foils  them  with  guilt  : he  traverfes  over 
them  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  robs  them  of  their 
Haves  and  gold  : he  makes  ufe  of  them  to  exercife  his  rob- 
beries, which,  unfortunately,  he  enjoys  more  than  his  li- 
berty ; for  his  enterprises  are  alrnoft  always  fuccefsful  ; 
notwithstanding  the  caution  of  his  neighbours,  and  the 
fuperiority  of  their  forces,  he  efcapes  their  purfuit, 
and,  unpunifhed,  bears  away  all  that  lie  has  plundered 
them  of. 

An  Arab  who  defines  himfelf  to  this  bufinefs  of  land 
piracy,  early  hardens  himfelf  to  the  fatigue  of  travelling  : 
he  accuftoms  himfelf  to  pafs  many  days  without  fleep  j "to 
fuft'er  hunger,  thirft,  and  heat ; at  the  fame  time,  he  in- 
fhrudhs  his  camels,  he  brings  them  up,  and  exercifes  them 
in  the  lame  method.  A few  days  after  they  are  born,  he 
bends  their  1-egs  under  their  bellies,  and  conftrains  them  to 
remain  on  the  earth,  and  loads  them,  in  this  fituation,  with 
a weight  as  heavy  as  they  ufually  carry,  which  he  only  re- 
lieves therp  from  to  give  them  a heavier.  Inftead  of  fuffer- 
ing  them  to  feed  every  hour,  and  drink  when  they  are 
thirfty,  he  regulates  their  repafts,  and,  by  degrees,  increafes 
them  to  greater  diftances  between  each  meal,  diminifhing 
alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  the  quantity  of  their  food.  When 
they  are  a little  ftronger,  he  exercifes  them  to  the  courfe  ; he 
excites  them  by  the  example  of  horfes,  and  endeavours  to 
render  them  alfo  as  fwift,  and  more  robuft  ; at  length,  when 
he  is  a ftp  red  of  the  ftrength  and  fwiftnefs  of  his  camels, 
and  that  they  can  endure  hunger  and  thirft,  he  then  loads 
them  with  whatever  is  neceftary  for  his  and  their  fubfiftence, 
He  deparfs  with  them,  arrives  unexpectedly  at  the  borders 
of  the  delart,  ftops  the  fiift  paffenger  he  fees,  pillages  the 
iftragglifig  habitations,  and  loads  his  camels  with  his  booty, 
If  he  is  purfued,  he  is  obliged  to  expedite  his  retreat  ; and 
then  he  difplays  all  his  own  and  his  animals’  talents. 
]VIounted  on  one  of  his  fwifteft  camels,  he  conduyls  the 
troop,  maizes  them  travel  day  and  night,  alrnoft  without 
ftoppipg  either  to  eat  or  drink.  In  this  manner,  he  eafiiy 
palfes  over  three  hundred  miles  in  eight  days  j and,  during 
all  that  time  of  fatigue  and  travel,  he  never  unloads  his 
camels,  and  only  allows  them  an  hour  of  repofe,  and  a ball 
of  pafte  each  day.  They  often  run  in  this  manner  for  eight 
or  pipe  days  without  meeting  with  any  water,  during  which 
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time  they  never  drink  ; and  when  by  chance  they  find  a 
pool  at  fome  diftance  from  their  route,  they  fmell  the  water 
at  more  than  half  a mile  before  they  come  to  it.  Thirft 
now  makes  them  redouble  their  pace;  and  then  they  drink 
enough  for  all  the  time  part,  and  for  as  long  to  come  * 
for  often  they  are  many  weeks  in  travelling;  and  their 
time  of  abfhnence  endures  as  long  as  they 'are  upon  their 
journey. 

In  T urkey,  Perfia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Barbary,  &c.  they 
u‘e.  I10.  other  carnage  foF  their  merchandize  than  camels, 
which  is,  of  all  their  conveyances,  the  moft  ready,  and  the 
cheapeft.  Merchants,  and  other  travellers,  aflemble  them- 
lelves  in  caravans,  to  avoid  the  infults  and  piracies  of  the 
Arabs.  Thefe  caravans  are  often  very  numerous,  and  often 
compofed  of  more  camels  than  men.  Every  one  of  thefe 
camels  is  loaded  according  to  his  flrength ; and  he  is  Co 
ienfible  of  it  himfelf,  that  when  a heavier  load  than  ufual  is 
put  upon  him  he  refufes  it,  by  conftamly  remaining  in 

his  refting  pofture,  till  he  is  lightened  of  fome  of"  his 
burden. 

Large  and  ftrong  camels  generally  carry  1000,  and  even 
1200  weight  ; the  (mailer  only  6 or  7oo.  In  thefe  com- 
mercial journeys,  they  do  not  travel  quick  ; and,  as  the  route 
is  often  feven  or  eight  hundred  miles,  they  regulate  their 
ftages  ; they  only  walk,  and  go  every  day  ten  or  twelve 

m fritth.yi^e  dlll>u,r‘he,ned  every  evening,  and  are  fullered 
to  feed  at  liberty.  If  they  are  in  a part  of  the  country 

where  there  is  pafture,  they  eat  enough  in  one  hour  to  ferve 
them  twenty-four,  and  to  ruminate  on  during  the  whole 
night  ; but  they  fcldom  meet  with  paliures,  and  this  deli- 
cate food  is  not  necefiary  for  them  : they  even  feem  to 
prefer  wormwood,  thirties,  nettles,  furze,  and  other  thorny 
vegetables,  to  the  milder  herbs;  and  fo  long  as  they  can 

any  dHnk  P 0n,  ‘hCy  my  eafll>'  Uve  wfthout 

This  facility  with  which  they  abrtain  fo  long  from 
drinking,  is  not  pure  habit,  but  rather  an  effeft  of  their 

0'“10,’  f IndePendent  of  thc  four  ftomachs  which  are 

fdfed  of  i’hfth"!  m an,maL'>  the  cam£l  is  P0f- 

ferted  of  a fifth  bag,  which  ferves  him  as  a refervoir  to  re. 

It"?s'of  foa'vaft  hlS  ft,th  ftomach  is  Peculiar  to  the  camel, 
tinner  i * caPacl'y»  as  contain  a great  quantity  of 
iquor  where  ,t  remains  without  corrupfion,  or  witfou 
the  other  aliments  being  able  to  mix  with  it.  When 
the  animal  is  prelled  with  thirft,  or  has  pccafion  to  <jj_ 
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lute  the  dry  food,  and  to  macerate  it  for  rumination,  he 
caufes  a part  of  this  water  to  re-afcend  into  the  ftomach, 
and  even  to  the  throat,  by  a fimple  contraction  of  the 

irmfcles. 

This  animal  bears  about  him  all  the  marks  of  ilavery 
and  pain  } below  the  breaft,  upon  the  fternum,  is  a thick 
and  large  callofity,  as  tough  as  horn  5 the  like  fubftance 
appears  upon  the  joints  of  the  legs ; and  although  thefe 
calloftties  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  animal,  yet  they 
plainly  prove  that  they  are  not  natural,  but  produced  by 
an  exceflive  conftraint,  and  pain,  as  appears  from  their  being 
often  found  filled  with  pus.  It  is  therefore  eviuent,  that 
this  deformity  proceeds  from  the  cuftom  to  which  thefe 
animals  are  conltrained,  of  forcing  them,  when  quite  young, 
to  lie  upon  their  ftomach  with  their  legs  bent  under  them, 
and  in  that  cramped  pofture  to  bear  not  only  the  weight  of 
their  body,  but  alfo  the  burdens  with  which  they  are  laden. 
Thefe  poor  animals  muft  fufter  a great  deal,  as  they  make 
lamentable  cries,  efpecially  when  they  are  over-loaded  ; and, 
notwithftanding  they  are  continually  abufed,  they  have  as 
much  fpirit  as  docility.  At  the  firft  fign,  they  bend  their 
legs  under  their  bodies,  and,  kneeling  upon  the  ground, 
they  are  unloaded,  without  the  trouble  of  lifting  up  the  load 
to  a great  height,  which  muft  happen,  were  they  to  ftand 
upright.  As  Toon  as  they  are  loaded,  they  raife  themfelves 
up  acrain,  without  any  affiftance  or  fupport ; and  the  con- 
ductor, mounted  on  one  of  them,  precedes  the  whole  troop, 
who  follow  in  the  fame  pace  as  he  leads.  They  have  neither 
need  of  whip  nor  fpur  to  excite  them  ; but,  when  they 
beo-in  to  be  fatigued,,  their  conductors  fupport  their  fpirits, 
or  rather  charm  their  wearinefs,  by  a fong,  or  the  found  of 
fome  inftrument.  When  they  want  to  prolong  the  ^ route, 
or  double  the  day's  journey,  they  give  them  an  hour  s relt ; 
after  which,  renewing  their  fong,  they  again  proceed  on 
their  way  for  many  hours  more;  and  the  iinging  continues 
until  the  time  that  they  ftop.  Then  the  camels  again  kneel 
down  on  the  earth,  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden,  by  the 
cords  being  untied,  and  the  bales  rolled  down  on  each  fide. 
They  remain  in  this  cramped  pofture,  with  their  belly 
couching  upon  the  earth,  and  fleep  in  the  midft  of  their 
bao^a^e,  which  is  tied  on  again  the  next  morning  with  as 
muchreadinefs  and  facility  as  it  was  untied  before  they  went 
to  reft.  Thefe  are,  however,  not  their  only  mconveni- 
encies  * they  are  prepared  for  all  thefe  evils  by  one  llili 
greater;  by  mutilating  them  by  callration  while  young. 
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They  leave  but  one  male  for  eight  or  ten  females ; and  all 
the  labouring  camels  are  commonly  gelt : they  are  weaker, 
without  doubt,  than  thofe  which  are  not  caltrated  ; but 
they  are  more  tradable  than  the  others,  who  are  not  only 
indocile,  but  almolt  furious,  in  the  rutting  time,  which 
remains  forty  days,  and  which  happens  every  fpring  of  the 
year.  The  female  goes  with  young  exadly  a year,  and,  like 
ail  other  large  animals,  produces  but  one  at  a birth.  They 
have  great  plenty  of  milk,  which  is  thick,  and  nourifhing 
even  for  the  human  fpecies,  if  it  is  mixed  with  a more  than 
equal  quantity  of  water.  The  females  feidom  do  any  la- 
bour while  they  are  with  young,  but  are  fuffered  to  bring 
forth  at  liberty.  The  profit  which  arifes  from  their  produce, 
and  from  their  milk,  perhaps,  furpafles  that  which  is  got 
from  their  labour ; neverthelefs,  in  fome  places,  a great 
part  of  the  females  undergo  caftration,  as  well  as  the  males, 
in  order  to  render  them  more  fit  for  labour.  In  general,  the 
fatter  th«  camels  are,  the  more  capable  they  are  of  enduring 
great  fatigues.  Their  hunches  appear  to  be  formed  only  from 
the  fuperabundance  of  nourilhment  ; for,  in  long  journeys, 
where  they  are  obliged  to  flint  them  in  their  food,^and  where 
they  fuffer  both  hunger  and  thirft,  thefe  hunches  gradually 
diminifh,  and  are  reduced  almoft  even;  and  the  eminences 
are  only  difcovered  by  the  height  of  the  hair,  which  is 
always  much  longer  upon  thefe  parts  than  upon  any  other 
part  of  the  back. 

The  young  camel  fucks  its  mother  a year ; and  when 
they  want  to  bring  him  up  fo  as  to  make  him  Itrong  and  ro- 
buft,  they  leave  him  at  liberty  to  fuck  or  graze  for  a longer 
time,  nor  begin  to  load  him,  or  put  him  to  labour,  till^he 
has  attained  the  age  of  four  years.  The  camel  commonly 
lives  forty  or  fifty  years.  1 

The  camel  is  not  only  of  greater  value  than  the  elephant 
but  perhaps  not  of  lefs  than  the  horfe,  the  afs,  and  the  ox’ 
ad  united  together.  He  alone  carries  as  much  as  two 
mules;  he  not  only  alfo  eats  lefs,  but  likewife  feeds  on  herbs 
as  coarfe  as  the  afs.  The  female  furnifhes  milk  a longer 
time  than  the  cow ; the  flefh  of  young  camels  is  good  and 
whole  fome,  like  veal  ; their  hair  is  finer,  and  more  fought 
after  than  the  fineft  wool  ; there  is  not  a part  of  them  e?en 
to  their  excrements,  from  which  fome  profit  is  not  drawn  ; 
ior  fal  ammoniack  is  made  from  their  urine  ; their  dun</ 
when  dried  and  powdered,  ferves  them  for  litter,  as  it  does 
or  horfes,  with  whom  they  often  travel  into  countries 
where  neither  ftraw  nor  hay  is  known.  In  fine,  a kind  of 

turf 
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turf  is  alfo  made  of  this  dung,  which  burns  freely,  and 
gives  a flame  as  clear,  and  almofl:  as  lively,  as  that  of  dry 
wood  -y  even  this  is  another  great  ufe,  efpecially  in  defarts* 
where  not  a tree  is  to  be  feen,  and  where  from  the  de- 
ficiency of  combuflible  matters*  Are  is  almofl;  as  fcarce  as 
water. 

The  Buffalo*  the  Aurochs,  the  Bison, 
and  the  Zebu.]  Although  the  Buffalo  is,  at  thi« 
prefent  time,  common  in  Greece,  and  tame  in  Italy, 
it  was  neither  known  by  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  ; for 
it  never  had  a name  in  the  language  of  thefe  people. 
The  word  buffalo  even  indicates  a ffrange  origin,  not  to  be 
derived  either  from  the  Greek  or  Latin  tongues.  In  effect, 
this  animal  is  originally  a native  of  the  hotteft  countries  of 
Africa  and  India,  and  was  not  tranfported  and  naturalized  in 
Italy,  till  towards  the  feventh  century.  It  is  true,  the 
ancients  have  fpoken  of  an  animal,  as  of  a different  fpecies 
from  the  ox,  under  the  name  of  bubalus ; and  Ariffotle  has 
mentioned  the  wild  ox  of  Paeonia*  which  he  has  called 
bona fus.  Both  the  ancients  and  moderns,  however,  have 
multiplied  the  fpecies  unneceflarily ; and,  from  attentive 
©bfervation,  I am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  there  are  but  two 
fpecies  which  are  effentially  different,  viz.  the  ox,  and  the 
buffalo. 

We  may  obferve,  throughout  the  different  regions  of  the 
world,  the  breed  of  oxen  differing  from  each  other  in  all 
external  appearances,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
or  other  circumffances  ; but  the  moft  remarkable  difference 
is  that  which  divides  them  into  two  clafl'es,  viz.  the  , aurochs , 
or  ox  without  a hunch  on  its  back,  and  the  bifon , or  hunched 
ox.  From  indubitable  fails,  however,  we  have  the  utmofl 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  thefe  are  no  other  than  varieties  of 
the  fame  fpecies.  The  hunch,  the  length  and  quality  of 
the  hair,  and  the  form  of  the  horns,  are  the  foie  characters 
by  which  the  bifon  is  diffinguifhed  from  the  aurochs ; but 
the  hunched  oxen  copulate  and  produce  with  our  qxen  $ 
and  we  likewife  know,  that  the  length  and  quality  of  the 
hair,  in  all  animals,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  climate  ; 
and  we  have  remarked,  that,  in  oxen,  goats,  and  fheep,  the 
form  of  the  horns  is  various  and  fluctuating.  Thefe  dif- 
ferences, therefore,  do  not  fuffice  to  effablifh  two  diftinct 
fpecies  ; and,  fince  our  tame  ox  of  Europe  copulates  with 
the  hunched  ox  of  India,  we  have  the  greateff  reafon  to 

th  nk  that  it  would  alfo  copulate  with  the  bifon,  or  hunched 

ox 
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ox  of  Europe  Notwithftandlng  this,  however,  we  are  not 
to  be  furprifed,  that  the  two  kinds  have  not  melted  or 
coalesced  into  a mungrel  breed,  frnce  many  circumftances 
may  have  occurred  to  keep  them  afunder  ; and,  in  fad*-  we 
actually  find  that  thefe  kinds  have  fubfifted  till  this  prefent 
time,  either  in  a free  and  wild,  or  in  a tame  ftate  ; and  are 
mattered,  or  rather  have  been  tranfported  into  all  the 
Climates  of  the  earth.  All  the  tame  oxen  without  hunches 
have  proceeded  from  the  aurochs,  and  all  with  hunches 
are  iflues  of  the  bifon.  In  order  to  give  a juft  idea  of  the 
varieties,  we  fhall  make  a fhort  enumeration  of  thefe  ani- 
mals, fuch  as  they  are  found  actually  to  be  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  earth. 

co  Js°wh1ehnrWbrV-he  in°fthJ°f  Europe’  the  few  oxen  and 
cows  which  fuDfift  in  Iceland  are  without  horns,  although 

they  are  of  the  fame  kind  as  our  oxen.  The  ftze  of  thefe 

rhTr S !l  rattler  re  rtive  t0  the  Plent>' and  quality  of  pafture 
tnan  to  the  nature  of  the  climate.  The  Dutch  have  often 

brougnt  lean  cows  from  Denmark,  which  fatten  prodi- 

^loufly  in  their  meadows,  and  which  give  plenty  of  milk 

The.e  Damfh  C0Ws  are  longer  than  ours.  The  oxen  and’ 

heTL°lameft  In  / ^ * eX“llent  pafture>  are  faid 

our  oxeni8  °PC  ; the?  are  alfo  of  ‘he  fame  kind  as 

th„ThmbrCe|d  C'f  aurochs>  or  ox  without  a hunch,  inhabits 
tne  cold  and  temperate  zones.  It  is  not  very  mucli  d f 

thi  breed  Oflhe  hhf  C°untries  : on  ^e  contrary, 

provinces,  at  this  mefent  tin"  1 ^ f the 

ndia  ; the  IflK  ? SoTth  °f 

Mount  Atlas  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

^V,  nothing  but  hunched  oven  • anrl  if  5 " 1 

this  breed,  which  has  prevailed  in  all  the 
many  advantages  over  the  others  ThPr  i - neSj  ^as 
like  the  bifont  of  which  they  ^ t J ^ “ ox“. 
much  fofter,  and  more  gloily  than  our  o«„  T 

Sr;EeLhte° p^ai° 

degenerated  iim  f p"'™'5  ,SJ°  §rcat>  as  bavt  almoft 
auhn a)  W . luperftit,on.  The  ox,  as  the  moll  useful 
a«.nal,  nas  appeared  to  them  the  molt  worthy  of  bei„  f,e- 

S vexed  ; 
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vered  ; for  this  purpofe,  they  have  made  an  idol  of  the  ob- 
ie£l  of  their  veneration,  a kind  of  beneficent  an  Pov^e^ 
divinity;  for  we  are  defirous  of  rendering  a we  rep-  , 

great,  and  capable  of  doing  much  good  vwerhap i-ary 
S Thefe  hunched  oxen,  (See  pi.  XX1^;  /“PV  ye 
a«in  more  than  ours,  in  the  colours  ot  the  hair,  and 
^..rp  of  the  horns  The  handfomefl  are  all  white,  like  me 

Ein"  ot^^rti  tkh- tit  tpn| 

fhrL(te  dLfest  and  both  are  equally  mild  and  eaf^o 

drive  • both  have  foft  hair,  and  a hunch  on  th~  back,  i his 
hunch  does  not  depend  on  the  conformation  of  tne  fyne, ^ 
on  the  bones  of  the  fnoulder  5 * ts  nothmg  but  an  excr 

o Vlnd  of  wen  a piece  of  tender  fiein,  as  gooa  to 
cence,  a k i 5 **  wens  Gf  fome  oxen  weigh 

qo  the  tongue  of  an  ox.  1 ne  wens  vi  * 

H,out  forty  odfifty  pounds;  others  have  them  much  fmaller; 
ionr-  of  thefe  oxen  have  all'o  prodigious  horns  for  their  ft  , 
there  is  one  in  the  French  King’s  cabinet,  whichts  three 

^bt  a" Many1  irraveflers  affirm,  they  have  feen  them  of  a 
Spaciiy  fofficient  to  contain  fifteen,  and  even  twen.y  pint* 

0fXhusr,aU  the  ffiuthern  parts  of  Africa  and  Af.a  are  inha- 
bited with  hunched  oxen,  or  biffins,  among  a ms  ^ S " 

;s  to  be  met  with  in  refpeft  to  fize,  coiour,  map 
the  horns,  &e.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  northern  countries 
of  thefe  two  parts  of  the  world,  and  Europe  entirely,,  com 

Longer,  and  much  larger  than  the  tame  ox  of  ^ 

t 5 XT  MaK  ?»*  sh; 

fucccfsfully  tranfported.  Thefe  oxen  are  multiplied,  and 
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are  only  become  fmaller  in  thefe  new  countries.  In  all  the 
northern  parts,  as  far  as  Florida,  Louifiana,  and  even  as  far 
as  Mexico,  the  bifons,  or  hunched  oxen,  are  to  be  found  in 
great  numbers.  Thefe  bifons,  which  formerly  inhabited 
the  woods  of  Germany,  Scotland,  and  other  of  our  northern 
countries,  have  probably  pafled  from  one  continent  to  the 
other,  and  are  become,  like  other  animals,  fmaller  in  this 
new  world  ; and  as  they  are  habituated  to  climates  more  or 
Jefs  cold,  they  have  preferved  their  coat  more  or  lets  warm  ; 
their  hair  is  longer  and  thicker;  the  beard  is  longer  at 
Hudfon’s  Bay  than  at  Mexico;  and,  in  general,  this  hair  is 
fofter  than  the  fined  wool. 

Thus  the  wild  and  the  tame  ox,  the  European,  the  Afian, 
the  American,  and  the  African  ox,  the  bonafus,  the  aurochs, 
the  bifon,  and  the  zebu,  are  all  animals  of  one  and  the  fame 
fpecies,  who,  according  to  the  climates,  food,  and  different 
ufage  they  have  met  with,  have  undergone  all  the  variations 
we  have  before  explained.  The  ox,  as  the  moll  ufeful  ani- 
mal, is  alfo  the  mod  univerfally  difperfed.  He  appears  an- 
cient in  every  climate,  tame  among  civilized  nations,  and 
wild  in  defart  or  unpolifhed  countries  ; he  fupports  himfelf 
by  his  own  ftrength  when  in  a date  of  nature,  and  has  never 
lod  the  qualities  which  are  ufeful  to  the  fervice  of  man.  The 
young  wild  calves  which  are  taken  from  their  mothers  in 
India  and  Africa,  have,  in  a fhort  time,  become  as  tractable 
as  thofe  which  are  the  iflue  of  the  tame  kind  ; and  this  na- 
tural conformity  is  another  driking  proof  of  the  identity  of 
the  fpecies. 

If  it  be  afked,  which  of  the  two  kinds,  the  aurochs  or 
the  bifon,  claims  the  firft  place  ? It  appears  to  me,  that  a 
fatisfa&ory  anfwer  may*  be  drawn  from  the  facts  we  have 
juft  laid  down.  The  hunch  or  wen  of  the  bifon  is  probably 
no  other  than  an  accidental  character,  which  is  defaced  and 
loft  in  the  mixture  of  the  two  kinds.  The  aurochs,  or  ox 
without  an  hunch,  then,  is  the  mod  powerful  and  predomi- 
nant of  the  two  ; for,  if  it  was  the  contrary,  the  hunch,  in- 
dead of  difappearing,  would  extend  and  remain  upon  every 
one  of  this  mixed  breed.  What  confirms  and  proves  Hill 
more  the  identity  of  the  fpecies  of  bifon  and  aurochs,  is,  that 
the  bii  ons,  or  hunch-backed  oxen,  in  the  north  of  America, 
have  fo  drong  a fmell,  that  they  have  been  called  rnujk  oxen 
by  the  greated  number  of  travellers  ; (See  pi.  XXVII.)  and, 
at  the  lame  time,  we  find,  by  the  accounts  of  obferving 
people,  that  the  aurochs,  or  wild  ox  of  Prullia  and  Livonia, 
has  the  fmell  of  mufk,  like  the  bifon  of  America. 
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There  remain,  therefore,  but  two  fpecies,  the  Buffalo 
(Seep).  XX  ill.)  and  the  ox,  out  of  all  the  names  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  fedlion  ; to  each  of  which  the  ancient 
and  modern  naturalifts  have  given  a feparate  and  diffinct 
fpecies.  Thefe  two  animals,  although  greatly  refembling 
each  other,  both  tame,  and  often  living  under  the  fame 
roof,  and  fed  in  the  fame  meadow,  yet,  when  brought  to- 
gether, and  even  excited  by  their  keepers,  have  ever  refufed 
to  unite  2nd  copulate  together  ; their  nature  is  more  diftant 
than  that  of  the  afs  is  from  the  horfe;  there  even  appears  to 
be  a ffrong  antipathy  between  them  ; for  it  is  affirmed,  that 
cows  will  not  fuckle  the  young  buffaloes  ; and  the  female 
buffalo  refufes  the  fame  kindnefs  to  the  other’s  calves.  The 
buffalo  is  of  a more  obit  in  ate  nature,  and  lefs  tradfable  than 
the  ox  ; he  obeys  with  great  relu&ance,  and  his  temper  is 
more  coarfe  and  brutal ; like  the  hog,  he  is  one  of  the  fil- 
thieft  of  the  tame  animals,  as  he  fhews  by  his  un willingnefs 
to  be  cleaned  and  dreli'ed  ; his  figure  is  very  clumfy,  and 
forbidding;  his  look  ftupidly  wild  ; he  carries  his  tail  in  an 
ignoble  manner,  and  his  head  in  a very  bad  pofture,  almoff 
always  inclined  towards  the  ground  ; his  voice  is  a hideous 
bellowing,  with  a tone  much  ffronger,  and  more  boarfe  than 
that  of  the  bull  ; his  legs  are  thin,  his  tail  bare,  and  his 
phyfiognomy  dark,  like  his  hair  and  fkin.  He  differs  ex- 
ternally from  the  ox,  chiefly  in  the  colour  of  his  hide;  and 
this  is  eafily  perceived  under  the  hair,  with  which  he  is  but 
fparingly  furnifhed  ; his  body  is  likewife  thicker  and  fhorter 
than  that  of  the  ox  ; the  legs  are  longer,  and  proportionably 
much  lefs  ; the  horns  not  fo  round,  black,  and  partly  com- 
preffed,  with  a tuft  of  hair  frizzled  over  his  forehead ; 
his  hide  is  likewife  thicker  and  harder  than  that  of  the  ox  ; 
his  flefh  is  black  and  hard,  and  not  only  difagreeable  to 
the  tafte,  but  to  the  fmeli  ; the  milk  of  the  female  is  not 
fo  good  as  that  of  the  cow ; neverthelefs,  file  yields  a 
greater  quantity.  In  hot  countries,  almoff  all  the  cheefe 
is  made  of  buffaloes  milk.  The  flefh  of  the  young  buf- 
faloes, though  killed  during  the  fuckling  time,  is  not  goed. 
The  hide  alone  is  of  more  V2lue  than  all  the  reft  of 
the  beaft,  vvhofe  tongue  is  the  only  part  that  is  fit  to 
cat.  This  hide  is  fiim,  light,  and  almoff  impenetrable. 
As  thefe  animals,  in  genera),  are  larger  and  ffronger  than 
the  oxen,  they  are  very  ferviceable  in  the  plough  ; they  draw 
well,  but  do  not  carry  burdens  ; they  are  led  by  the  means 
of  a ring  palled  through  their  nofe.  Two  buffaloes  harneff- 
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r 5 °n  rat^er  chained  to  a waggon,  will  draw  as  much  as 
four  ftrong  horfes.  As  they  carry  their  tails  and  their  heads 
naturally  downwards,  they  employ  the  whole  force  of  their 

body  m drawing  5 and  this  heavy  mafs  greatly  furpaffes  that 
or  a horfe,  or  a labouring  ox. 

1 he  form  and  tiiicknefs  of  the  buffalo  alone  are  fuffiefenr* 
to  indicate  that  he  is  a native  of  the  hotteft  countries.  The 
largeft  quadrupeds  belong  to  the  torrid  zone  in  the  Old 
Continent;  and  the  buffalo,  for  his  fize  and  thicknefs 
ought  to  be  Claffed  with  the  elephant,  tlie  rhinoceros,  and’ 
the  hippopotamus.  The  came!  is  more  elevated,  hut  flen- 
Jerer,  and  is  alfo  an  inhabitant  of  the  fouthern  countries  of 

tdv  ' TnafM  fi?  : "eVerthe]ef^  ,the  buffaloes  live  and  multi- 
Ct’  r a m Fiance,  and  in  other  temperate  provinces 
Thofe  that  are  in  the  French  King’s  menagerie  h Tve 

at  aUfime  a dtW°  "k"1"*  timeS’  The  female  fi'as  but  one 

proof  of  ’the^  I06'  tW  VC  m°nthS  ; Which  is  mother 

p or  of  the  difference  between  this  fpecies  and  that  of  the 

cow,  who  only  goes  nine  months.  It  appears  alfo  that 

— animals  are  gentler  and  lefs  brutal  in  their  native 

tTeTnlture^  jheFh°tter  the  cIimate  is>  the  more  tratfable  is 
.heir  nature.  In  Egypt  they  are  more  fo  than  in  Italy  • and 

m India  they  are  more  fo  than  in  Egypt.  Thofe  K, 

have  alfo  more  hair  than  thofe  of  Egypt  and  thofe  fV  7 

gore  than  thofe  of  India.  Their 

icd,  becaufe  they  are  natives  of  hot  countries  - and  ; 
fifthly  lhde.a'nimalS  °f  thiS  Climate  have  eithcr  n’°  hair>  or 

tries  tfeAafricagrnd  T?™  t'd  buffaloes  in  fhe  coun- 
rivers,  and  furnifhed  with'wve  mead'ows^  Tl'r  m*"y 
buffaloes  go  in  droves,  and  makf  great  havock  in  cu hi 
lands;  but  they  never  attack  the  human  fpecies  j ,1 

£ £%*«£  Z 

throw  him  down,  and  trample  hi  n to  de  h .mde^’ 

As  his  legs  ' ; ’1  er  ll  IT?  ^ m°ft  raPiJ  fl°ods. 

alfo  quicker  upon  land  r'i  l"/6  °f  the  ox’  he  runs 

the  Indians  inMabdv,' ' i ' ^eSroes  1,1  and 

m Malabar,  where  the  wild  buffaloes  are  very 

nu- 
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numerous,  often  hunt  them.  They  neither  purfue  them 
nor  attack  them  openly,  but,  climbing  up  the  trees,  or 
hiding  themfelves  in  the  woods,  they  wait  for  them,  and 
kill  them,  the  buffaloes  not  being  able,  without  much 
trouble  to  penetrate  thefe  forefts,  on  account  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  their  bodies,  and  the  impediment  of  their  horns, 
which  are  apt  to  entangle  in  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
Thefe  people  are  fond  of'  the  flefh  of  the  buffalo,  and  gain 
great  profit  by  vending  their  hides  and  their  horns,  which 
are  harder  and  better  than  thofe  of  the  ox.  The  animal 
that  is  called  in  Congo  empacapa , or  pacapa,  though  vei7 
ill  defcribed  by  travellers,  feems  to  me  to  be  the  buffalo  ; as 
that  which  they  have  fpoken  of,  under  the  name  of  mpa- 
bunga , or  impaiunca , in  the  fame  country,  may  poffibly  be 

the  bubalus. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  Mufflon , and  other  Sheep— The  Axis  --The  Tapir 
' The  Zebra — The  Hippopotamus — The  Elk , and  Rein  Veer, 

The  Mufflon,  and  GpHE  breed  of  fheep,  though  per- 
other  Sheep.]  1 haps  originally  all  of  the  lame 
fnecies  yet  are  found  to  be  very  different  in  different  coun- 
tries Our  domeflic  fheep  is  only  to  be  met  with  in 
Europe,  and  in  fome  of  the  mott  temperate  provinces  in 
Afia  and  if  tranfported  into  Guinea,  lofes  its  wool,  and  is 
covered  with  hair.  It  increafes  there  but  little,  and  its  flefli 
lias  no  longer  the  fame  tafte:  it  cannot  alfo  fubfift  in  cold 
countries : but  even  in  thofe,  and  in  Iceland,  a breed  of 
iheep  is  to  be  found,  (See  pi.  XXIV.)  who  have  many 
horns,  fhort  tails,  harfh  and  thick  wool,  under  which,  as 
in  almoft  every  animal  in  the  north,  is  a lecond  lining,  o 
a fofter,  finer,  and  thicker  wool.  In  warm  climates,  (ome 
are  covered  with  wool,  others  with  hair,  and  a third  kind 
with  hair  mixed  with  wool.  The  firft  kind  of  fheep  of 
thofe  countries,  is  that  commonly  called  the  .barbary  or 
Arabian  fheep,  which  entirely  relembles  the  tame  kind,  ex- 
cepting in  the  tail,  which  is  very  much  loaded  with  fat, 
often  "more  than  a foot  broad,  and  weighs  upwards  of 

twenty  pounds.  As  for  external  appearance,  this  fhetp  - 

ZZV  remarkable,  but  the  tail,  which  he  carries  a f 
a pillow  was  ihflcned  lo  his  hinder  parts.  Among  ^ 
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kind  of  broad-tailed  fheep,  there  are  fome  whofe  tails  are 
fo  long  and  heavy,  that  the  fhepherds  are  obliged  to  fatten  a 
fmall  board  with  wheels,  in  order  to  fupport  them  as  they  walk 
along.  In  the  Levant,  thefe  fheep  are  clothed  with  a very 
fine  wool.  In  the  hotter  countries,  as  Madagafcar,  and 
Eaft  India,  they  are  clothed  with  hair.  The  fuperabun- 
dance  of  fat,  which  in  our  fheep  fixes  upon  the  reins,  in 
thefe  fheep  defcends  under  the  vertebrae  of  the  tail  • the 
other  parts  of  the  body  are  lefs  charged  with  it  than  in  our 
fat  fheep.  This  variety  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  climate, 
the  food,  and  the  care  of  mankind  ; for  thefe  broad,  or 
long-tailed  fheep,  are  tame,  like  thofe  of  our  country  ; and 
they  even  demand  much  more  care  and  management.  This 
breed  is  much  more  difperfed  than  ours;  they  are  commonly 
met  with  in  Turkey,  Perfia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Barbary, 
Ethiopia,  and  Madagafcar ; and  even  as  far  as  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

In  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  chiefly  in  the 
ifland  of  Candia,  there  is  a breed  of  fheep  of  which  Bellon 
has  given  the  figure  and  defcription,  under  the  name  of 
Jirepficboros.  This  fheep  is  of  the  make  of  our  common 
fheep:  it  is,  like  that,  clothed  with  wool,  and  only  differs 
from  it  by  the  horns,  which  are  ftraight,  and  in  fpiral  fur- 
rows. 

In  fhort,  in  the  hottefl  countries  of  Africa  and  India, 
there  is  a breed  of  large  fheep,  which  has  rough  hair,  fhort 
horns,  hanging  ears,  and  a kind  of  tuft  under  the  tail  ; 
Leo  Africanus,  and  Marmol,  call  it  adamain ; and  it  is 
known  to  the  naturalifts  by  the  names  of  the  Senegal  ram , 
the  Guinea  ram , and  the  Angola  /beep , Sec.  He  is  tame  like 
ours,  and,  like  him,  fubjeci  to  variety.  Thefe,  though 
different  in  themfelves  by  particular  characters,  refemble 
each  other  fo  much  in  other  refpects,  that  we  can  fcarcely 
doubt  but  they  are  of  the  fame  kind. 

In  confidering,  therefore,  according  to  the  difference  of 
climate,  the  fheep  which  are  purely  tame,  we  find, 

X.  The  fheep  of  the  north,  who  have  many  horns,  and 
whofe  wool  is  rough  and  very  thick  ; and  the  fheep  of  the 
ifland  of  Gothland,  Mufcovy,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  whofe  wool  is  thick,  and  who  appear  to 
be  of  the  fame  breed. 

2.  Our  fheep,  whofe  wool  is  very  good  and  fine  in  the 
mild  climates  of  Spain  and  Perfia,  but  in  hot  countries 
changes  to  a rough  hair.  We  have  already  obferved,  this 
conformity  in  the  influence  of  the  climates  of  Spain  and 

Chorafan, 
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Chorafan,  a province  of  Perfia,  on  the  hair  of  cats,  rabbits, 
hares,  &c.  it  aits  in  the  fame  manner  upon  the  wool  of 
fheep,  which  is  very  fine  in  Spain,  and  (till  finer  in  this  part 
of  Perfia. 

3.  The  hroad-tailed  fheep,  whofe  wool  is  alfo  very  fine 
in  temperate  countries,  fuch  as  Perfia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  ; 
but  which,  in  hot  countries,  changes  into  a hair  more  or 
lefs  rough. 

4.  The  fheep  Jlrepfichoros^  or  Cretan  fheep,  who  refemble 
ours  both  in  wool  and  make,  excepting  the  horns,  which  are 
Braight  and  furrowed. 

5.  The  adimain , or  the  great  fheep  of  Senegal  and  India, 
which  in  no  part  is  covered  with  wool,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  clothed  with  hair,  which  is  longer  or  fhorter,  rougher  or 
fmoother,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  climate.  All  thefe 
fheep  are  only  varieties  of  one  and  the  fame  fpecies,  and 
certainly  would  copulate  one  with  the  other,  fince  the  goat, 
whofe  fpecies  is  farther  diftant,  copulates  with  our  fheep,  as 
we  are  allured  from  experience.  But  none  of  thefe  tame 
Bleep  have  the  characters  of  an  original  fpecies.  In  the 
mountains  of  Greece,  in  the  iflands  of  Cyprus,  Sardinia, 
Corfica,  and  in  the  defarts  of  Tartary,  the  animal  which  we 
call  the  muffion , is  Bill  to  be  found.  It  appears  to  us,  to  be 
the  primitive  flock  of  all  fheep.  He  lives  in  a Bate  of 
nature,  and  fubBBs  and  multiplies  without  the  help  of  man  ; 
he  refembles  the  feveral  kinds  of  tame  fheep,  more  than  any 
other  animal  ; he  is  livelier,  Bronger,  and  fwifter  than  they 
are;  his  head,  forehead,  eyes,  and  face,  are  like  the  ram’s  ; 
he  refembles  him  alfo  in  the  form  of  the  horns,  and  in  the 
whole  habit  of  body.  In  fhort,  he  copulates  with  the  tame 
fheep,  which  alone  is  fufficient  to  demonBrate,  that  he  is  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  and  the  primitive  Bock  of  the  different 
breeds. 

The  only  difagreement  betwixt  the  muffion  and  our 
Bleep  is,  that  the  firfl  is  covered  with  hair  imtead  of  wool  ; 
but  we  have  obferved,  that,  even  in  tame  Bleep,  the  wool  is 
not  an  efiential  character,  but  a production  of  a temperate 
climate.  Hence,  it  is  not  aBonifhing,  that  the  original,  or 
primitive  and  wild  fheep,  who  has  endured  cold  and  heat, 
lived  and  increafed,  without  fhelter,  in  the  woods,  is  not 
covered  with  wool,  which  he  would  foon  be  deprived  of. 
among  the  thickets  and  thorny  bufhes.  Befides,  when  a 
he-goat  is  coupled  with  a tame  Bleep,  the  production  is 
a kind  of  wild  muffion,  a lamb  covered  with  hair,  and  not  a 
barren  mule,  but  a mungrel,  which  returns  to  the  original 
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fpecies,  and  which  appears  to  indicate,  that  our -roar*  11 

oTgin  ep’  We  fomethinS  'c°™  to  them  bofh  in’theif 

in  plate  XXV,  are  given  the  figures  of  a WulACH,,„ 
Ram  and  Sheep,  which  were  Pent  to  the  author  ku 

the^ague^ames  of^he  itTlls'^r  ^ k,n°Wn  h* 

of  the  Ganges,  we  have  thought  it  Zecefrlrv^  ^ /eer 

fers  f;rPE“  & f"  ■“  ™ 

fr**i  -a »"  £ “ ,r"S' 

dflinguilhThim  Sm'The  ft,.'1*  ftT'1""'  bu'  wh« 

his  body  is  marked  with  whhl’  w/*'  °W-d?r’  is’  that 
and  feparated  one  from  another  and  7 dllPofed» 

hot  countries;  while  the  Pa&  l i a lie  IS  a nat,ve  °f 
an  uniform  colour,  andareto^eme^^"  ^ coat  of 
bers,  in  cold  countries  anH  C th  in  greater  num- 

climates.  3nd  £emPerate  regions,  than  in  hot 

given  him  The  name^f't'he  o’^J-^7  °f  Sciences  have  only 

bably,  they  receded  ^ ^ 

but  there  is  nothing  indicat-d  of  thl  ^ o°y?  .menagerie  ; 
of  Sardinia  ; no  author  has  ever  *S  anim.al  s being  a native 
that  ifland  like  a wild  animaT  bmT' °T  ’ that  he  exi!ts  il1 

tera?-**'  •«  “ !"rarii"; 

•pp'itvt'S'  ri,*;  t’s  7 rT-  M 

taStf?  srs  p » £zz£ 

the  fame  during  his  whole  life  • p’  f h‘.Leoat’  which  is 
from  that  animal  in  his  horns  \vh>  7 ?lientlally  differs 
of  the  flag.  The  axis>  there/orevh‘"h  near'y  refemble  thofg 
variety  depending  on  the  dim-n  * a/  be  only  a 

ci«  from  the  deem  for  althr  K P • not  a Ipe. 
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mix  either  with  the  deer  or  with  the  flags ; and  this  is  the 
caufeof  our  prefuming,  that  it  was  not  a variety  of  one 
or  the  other,  but  a particular  and  mediate  fpecies  between 
the  two. 


The  Tapir,  or  the  Anta,  (See  pi.  XXVIII.)  is  the 
lar^eft  animal  in  America,  where  living  nature  Teems  to 
be  lellened , or  rather  has  not  had  time  to  arrive  at  its  greateit 
dimenfions.  The  animals  alfo  of  South  America,  which 
alone  properly  and  originally  belong  to  this  New  Continent, 
are  almoft  all  without  defence,  without  horns,  and  without 
tails  ; their  bodies  and  their  limbs  are  unproportioned  ; and 
Tome,  as  the  fluagifli  and  crawling  animals,  &c.  are  ot  To 
miferable  a nature,  that  they  fcarcely  have  the  faculties  ot 
moving  or  of  eating  ; they  drag  on  a languifhing  life  in  the 
folitude  of  a defart,  and  cannot  fubflfl  in  the  inhabited 
world,  where  man  and  powerful  animals  would  have  loon 


deflroyed  them.  , 

The  tapir  is  of  the  fize  of  a fmall  cow,  or  zebu,  but 

without  horns,  and  without  a tail  ; the  legs  are  fhort ; t e 
body  crooked,  like  that  of  the  hog;  wearing,  in  his  youth, 
a coat  like  that  of  the  flag,  and  afterwards,  uniform  fpots, 
of  a dark  brown  colour;  his  head  is  thick  and  long,  with  a 
kind  of  trunk,  like'  the  rhinoceros;  he  has  ten  incihve 
teeth,  and  ten  grinders,  in  each  jaw  ; a charader  which  Se- 
parates him  entirely  from  the  ox,  and  other  rummating 

animals.  , , . . , , 

The  tapir  appears  to  be  a dull  and  dark  animal,  who 

never  ftirs  out  but  in  the  night,  and  delights  in i the  water, 
where  he  oftener  lives  than  upon  land.  He  is  chiefly  to  e 
found  in  marfhes,  and  feldom  goes  far  from  the  borders  ot 
rivers  or  lakes.  When  he  is  threatened,  purfued,  or 
wounded,  he  plunges  into  the  water,  and  remains  there  till 
he  has  got  to  a great  diftance  before  he  re-appears.  I he  e 
cufloms,  which  he  has  in  common  with  the  hippopotamus, 
have  made  Tome  naturalifls  imagine  him  to  be  of  the  lame 
lhecies  ; but  he  differs  as  much  from  him  in  nature,  as  e is 
diflant  from  him  in  climate.  To  be  allured  ot  this,  t ere 
needs  no  more  than  to  compare  the  defcr.ption  we  have 
now  recited,  with  that  of  the  hippopotamus.  Although 
the  tapir  inhabits  the  water,  he  does  not  teed  upon  hi  , 
and,  although  his  mouth  is  armed  with  twenty  lharp  an 
incilive  teeth,  he  is  not  carnivorous  : he  lives  upon  pla 
and  roots,  and  does  not  make  ufe  of  what  _ Nature  has 
armed  him  with  aSainft  other  animals.  He  is  of  a mild 
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t.mid  nature,  and  fifes  from  everv  ,ff  i 
his  legs  are  fhorr,  and  his  body  mafifre  . “ fc  °f  dangcr 
which,  he  runs  very  fun  ft,  and  Iwims  ft;!]  notwltliftanding 
runs*  He  commonly  £0es  in  rnrrm„  better  than  he 

droves.  His  flelh  i/oTa  fery  fom  ^t  f°Ttimes 
together,  that  ft  often  refills  a billet  • it  f<Tr  a"d  f°  bound 

S“1, 2,  ‘S”  “ “■ . ™. 

&T,h 

ttape  and  the"gracesofthe  horfe  He  h« 

and  a ftriped  robe  of  black  and  Ivhv  fw!ftners  of  the  ftae, 
with  fo  much  regularity  nnd  r ,te?  a^ternately  difpofed 
Nature  had  made  it"?  the  rtl?’’  ^ « if 

Thefe  alternate  bands  of  black  and  lCompafs  to  paint  it. 
more  lingular,  as  they  are  firait  natff’  *"  f°  much  the 
divided,  like  a 11  liped7  Huff-  a’dP„.  !,e>  and  very  exadtly 
cx-tend  themfelves  not  only’  over  th,  t1,’’  ,nL  other  parts, 
head,  the  thighs,  the  legs/and  even 7body>  hut  over  the 
to  that,  at  a diftance,  this  an, m 7 he  cars  and  the  tail  • 

rounded  with  little  fillets  with  f 35  >f  he  was  tor-’ 
a regular  manner,  ovt  eve™  JT  <PeIfon  had  d4° fed, 
females,  thcfe  bands,  are  alteriafriv  hi  l In  the 

the  male,  they  are  black  and  veil  y hlack  and  white;  in 
and  brilliant  fixture,  up^Yfc’  but  a'ways  of  a |iW£ 
the  luftre  of  which  ftil]  more  • ’ ^ne>  and  thick  hair  • 

colours.  The  zebra  is,  in  general  "7  ? ^ beaut7  the 
Jargcr  than  the  afs  • and  nfrh  u efs  than  the  b^Ce  and  ' 
pared  to  thofe  two’ai  mals  and^c  If  5“  often  bee,,  tm- 
thejn-ped  afs,  it  is  a copy  Neither  of  7 the  and 

and  might  rather  be  called  their  model  7 °,?enor  the  other, 

^t’tota^r’  3nd  * 

r. Je? 3nJThirf  LnT'en tS . h avc  Indicated 

fa ‘torn  parts  of  Afia,  and  in  the  „ ff  1,1  the  Levant,  the 
beautiful  race  of  alTes,  who  like  the PartS  of  Arrica,  a 
of  Arabia  This  race  differs  from  h°rfes»  are  natives 

h i l°dy’  the  ^'toernefs 7f  “T™-,  by  'he  five 

hair,  they  are  of  an  uniform  h f ’ and  the  lultre  of  the 
moufe  colour,  with  a black  cTo’ft  C°mmon,y  of  a fine 
ftoulders ; and  fometimes  they te  of?l  ^ back  a,ld  ‘he 

T 2 0f  3 bnSht  grey  colour, 

with 
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with  a flaxen  crofs.  The  zebra  is  alfo  of  a different  climate 

from  the  onagra,  and  is  only  to  bc  rr  f . f £thio- 
eaftetn  and  the  moft  fouthern  parts  of  Africa,  from  M 
pia  to  the  Cane  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence  to  Congo  it 

exifts  neither  in  Europe,  Afia,  nor  Amsnca  nor  even 

r“, ,ri" 

have  feen  in  » „ thofe  that  we  have  feen  in 

• f™m  };thTa)moft  all  from’  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Europe,  ate  almott  at  cUtnatej  their  native 

I h’s  Poin  ^ whe‘re  the  Dutch  have  employed  all  their 
count!),  “ an(i  t0  render  them  tame,  without 

cares  to  fubjctt  » fucceed  That  which  we  have 

havino-  been  hitherto  able  to  tucceec.  *■  jprrr:n, 

j u:  .u  taoc  fprued  for  the  fubiect  or  our  neicrip-; 

m rranc  ? , fadd^e  • but  there  are  prec2U- 

he  has  been  broken  for  ^ d!  , d third 

tions  necelTary : two  men  held  the  bridle,  wm 
tions  1 ' .V  it:-  mouth  is  very  hard  ; his  ears  10 

"ller  c i accuftomed  to  obedience  and  tamenels 
1 the  ?•  lVfl-  vpar?  he  would  become  as  mild  as 

thTafs^and  the  holfe,  and  might  be  fubllrtuted  in  their 
loom. 

diffeit"'  ■nv.Um.  the  hippopo^mus  ^ of  ,he  rhi. 

mal  whofe  body  is  longer  and  thick 

noceros , but  his  fore  legs  are  »ucMh«W.  ,us  no 

fhort,  and  thick  in  ProPor  l"  rhinoceros,  nor  on  the 

horns,  neither  on  the  nofe,  ltk  h when  hurt>  ap. 

head,  like  ruminating  animals  I its  J.  bellow- 

proaches  as  near  to  the  netgh.ng  of  the  nor  |he 

itr  k »«■  » 

rrpigbing  or  a nouv,  v . > every 
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every  other  refpedf;  and  this  fadf,  we  may  prefume,  has 
been  the  foie  reafon  for  giving  him  the  name  of  hippopo- 
tamus^ or  river-borfe  \ as  the  howling  of  the  lynx,  which 
refembles  that  of  the  wolf,  has  occa/ioned  him  to  be  called 
the Jiag-like  wolf.  The  incifive  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus, 
and  efpecially  the  two  canine  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  are 
very  long,  very  flrong,  and  of  fo  hard  a fubftance,  that 
they  ftrike  fire  with  a piece  of  iron.  This  is  probably  what 
has  given  rife  to  the  fable  of  the  ancients,  who  haye  re- 
ported that  the  hippopotamus  vomited  fire.  Thefe  canine 
teeth  of  this  animal  are  fo  white,  fo  clean,  and  fo  hard,  that 
they  are  preferable  to  ivory,  for  making  artificial  teeth. 
The  incifive  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  lower  jaw,  are  very  long,  cylindrical,  and  furrowed. 
The  canine  teeth,  which  are  alfo  very  long,  are  crooked, 
prifmatic  and  fharp,  like  the  tufks  of  a boar!  The  molares 
are  fquare,  or  rather  longer  on  one  fide  than  the  other, 
nearly  like  the  grinders  of  a man,  and  fo  thick,  that  a (ingle 
one  weighs  more  than  three  pounds.  The  largeft  of  the 
incifive,  or  the  canine  teeth,  are  twelve,  and  even  fix  teen 
inches  in  length,  and  fometimes  weigh  twelve  or  thirteen 
pounds  each. 

The  male  hippopotamus  is  about  fix  feet  nine  inces  lono-, 
from  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the  beginning  of  the 
tail  ; fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  lix  feet  and* an  half 
in  height.  His  legs  are  about  two  feet  ten  inches  long  ; the 
length  of  the  head,  three  feet  and  an  half,  and  eight  feet  and 
an  half  in  circumference;  and  the  width  of  the  mouth,  two 
feet  four  inches.  5 

Thus  powerfully  armed,  with  a prodigious  ftrength  of 
body,  he  might  render  himfelf  formidable  to  every  animal  • 
but  he  is  naturally  gentle,  and  is  otherwife  fo  heavy  and* 
(low,  that  he  cannot  poffibly  catch  any  other  quadruped  in 
thechace.  He  fwims  quicker  than  he  runs,  purfues  the  fifh 
and  makes  them  his  prey.  He  delights  much  in  the  water' 
and  ftays  there  as  willingly  as  upon  land  ; notwithftandin* 
vvhich,  he  has  no  membranes  between  his  toes  like  the 
beaver  and  otter;  and  it  is  plain,  that  the  great  eafe  with 
which  he  fvvims,  is  only  owing  to  the  great  capacity  of  his 
body,  which  <?nly  makes  bulk  for  bulk,  and  is  nearly  of  an 
equal  weight  with  the  water.  Befides,  he  remains  a long; 
time  under  water,  and  walks  at  the  bottom  as  well  as  he 
does  in  the  open  air.  When  he  quits  it  to  graze  upon 
land  he  eats  fugar-canes,  rufhes,  millet,  rice,  roots,  &c.  of 
tyhich  he  confumes  and  deftroys  a great  quantity,  and  does 

much 
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much  injury  to  cultivated  lands ; but,  as  he  is  more  timid 
upon  earth  than  in  the  water,  he  is  very  eaiily  driven  awayj 
and,  as  his  legs  are  fhort,  he  cannot  fave  himfelf  well  by 
flight,  if  he  is  far  from  any  water.  His  refource  when  he 
finds  himfelf  in  danger,  is  to  plunge  himfelf  into  the  water, 
and  go  a great  diftance  before  he  re-appears.  He  commonly 
retreats  from  his  purfuers ; but  if  he  is  wounded,  he  be- 
comes irritated,  and,  immediately  facing  about  with  great 
fury,  rufhes  againft  the  boats,  feizes  them  with  his  teeth, 
often  tears  pieces  out  of  them,  and  fometimes  finks  them 
under  water.  44  I have  feen,”  fays  a traveller,  « an  hip- 
popotamus open  his  mouth,  fix  one  tooth  on  the  fide  of  a 
boat,  and  another  to  the  fecond  plank  under  the  keel ; that 
is,  four  feet  diftant  from  each  other,  pierce  the  fide  through 
and  through,  and  in  this  manner  fink  the  boat  to  the  bot- 
tom. I have  feen  another,  lying  by  the  fide  of  the  fea- 
fhore,  upon  which  the  waves  had  driven  a fhallop  heavily 
Jaden,  which  remained  upon  his  back  dry,  and  which  was 
again  wafhed  back  by  another  wave,  without  the  animal 
appearing  to  have  received  the  leaft  injury.  When  the  Ne- 
groes go  a fifhing  in  their  canoes,  and  meet  with  an  hippo- 
potamus, they  throw  fifh  to  him  ; and  then  he  paffes  on, 
without  difturbing  their  fifhery  any  more.  He  injures  moft 
when  he  can  reft  himfelf  againft  the  earth  ; but,  when  he 
floats  in  the  water,  he  can  only  bite.  Once,  when  our 
fhallop  was  near  fhore,  I faw  one  of  them  get  underneath  it, 
lift  it  above  water  upon  his  back,  and  overfet  it  with  fix 
men  who  were  in  it ; but  fortunately  they  received  no 
hurt.” 

44  We  dare  not,”  fays  another  traveller,  44  irritate  the 
hippopotamus  in  the  water,  fince  an  adventure  happened, 
which  was  near  proving  fatal  to  three  men.  They  were 
going  in  a fmall  canoe,  to  kill  one  in  a river  where  there 
was  about  eight  or  ten  feet  water.  After  they  had  dilcovered 
him  walking  at  the  bottom,  according  to  his  cuftom, 
they  wounded  him  with  a long  lance,  which  fo  greatly 
enraged  him,  that  he  rofe  immediately  to  the  furface 
of  the  water,  regarded  them  with  a terrible  look,  opened 
his  mouth,  and,  at  one  bite,  took  a great  piece  out  of  the 
fide  of  the  canoe,  and  had  very  nearly  overturned  it  ; 
but  he  replunged,  almoft  directly,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water.” 

Thcfe  animals  are  only  numerous  in  fome  parts  of  the 
world  : it  even  appears,  that  the  fpecies  is  confined  to  par- 
ticular climates,  and  fcldom  to  be  met  with  but  in  the 
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rivers  of  Africa.  Dutch  travellers  fay,  that  they  bear  three 
or  four  young  ones ; but  this  appears  very  fufpicious : as 
the  hippopotamus  is  of  an  enormous  bulk,  he  is  in  the 
clafs  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  whale  and  all 
other  great  animals,  who  bring  forth  but  one;  ’and  this 

analogy  appears  more  certain  than  all  the  teftimonies  that 
they  have  exhibited. 

?2L.E“»  and  the  Rein-Deer.  (See  pi.  XXVI 
and  XXVII.)  Although  the  elk  and  the  rein-deer  are 
two  animals  of  different  fpecies,  we  have  thought  proper 
to  unite  them,  becaufe  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  write  the 

other y °‘ the  °ne>  Wlthout  borrovving  a great  deal  from  the 

It  appears  by  pofitive  teftimonies,  that  the  rein-deer  for- 
merly  ex.fted  in  France,  at  leaft  in  the  high  mountains, 

“ h , >5  ‘he  Pyrenean,  and,  hnce  that  time,  has  been  def- 
troyed  like  the  ftags,  who  were  heretofore  common  in  that 
country  It  is  certain,  that  the  rein-deer  is  now  aaually  to 

.bhiTed  °V]y  m northern  countries;  wealfoknow, 

that  the  climate  of  f ranee  was  formerly  much  more  damp 

and  cold,  occafioned  by  the  number  of  woods  and  moraffe^ 

n°.,0nSer  to  be  feen'  Gaul,  under  the  fame  lati- 
• I as  Canada,  was,  two  thoufand  years  ago,  what  Canada 

sxtrs'.s i!-  * 

*-,£  ait 

we  0fitn<ir;,  fldeof  the  P°>ar  circle  in  Europe  and  in  Afia 

the  roM  m ATnCa  in  the  hisheft  latitudes,  becaufe' 
the  cold  ,s  greater  there  than  in  Europe.  The  rein-deer 

can  bear  even  the  molt  exceff.ve  cold.  He  is  found  in  Spitf- 

bergen;  he  is  common  in  Greenland,  and  in  the  L 

thus  alfo,  in  the  moVno^ 

he  • i k-  r XT * e k does  not  aPProach  fo  near  the  po’e  • 
he  inhabits  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  Ruffia,  and  all  The 

provinces  of  Siberia  and  Tartary,  with  the  north  of  China 

under8that  o?  / X name  f • and  the  rein-dee; 
part  of  America?  “ Canada’  ai,d  in  a11  tbc  northern 

rein-dee?^?"'”  3 fuflici<;nt'y  idea  of  the  elk  and  the 
by  comparing  them  with  the  flag.  The  elk  is 

neck  is  ?nd,  ftands  more  ereeft  upon  his  legs ; his 

heavier  than  thVe  of  the  ftag2-^ !”d  ^ antl“V ««•«  and 

01  cneitagi  the  rein*  deer  13  fhorter  and 

more 
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more  fquat;  his  legs  are  fhorter  and  thicker,  and  his 
wider  ; the  hair  very  thickly  furnifhed,  and  his  antlers  much 
longer,  and  divided  into  a greater  number  of  branches,  with 
flat  terminations;  while  thofe  of  the  elk  are  only  (if  the 
expreftion  is  allowable)  cut  or  broached  at  the  edges  ; both 
have  long  hair  under  the  neck,  and  both  havefhort  tails,  and 
ears  much  longer  than  the  flag ; they  do  not  leap  or  bound 
like  the  roe-bucks  ; but  their  pace  is  a kind  of  trot,  fo  eafy 
and  quick,  that  they  go  over  almoft  as  much  ground,  in  the 
fame  time  as  the  flags  do,  without  being  fo  much  fatigued  ; 
for  they  can  trot  in  this  manner,  for  a day  or  two.  The 
rein-deer  lives  upon  the  mountains ; the  flag  only  dwells 
in  low  lands  and  damp  forefts ; both  go  in  herds,  like  the 
flags,  and  both  can  be  eafily  tamed,  but  the  rein-deer  with 
greater  eafe  than  the  elk  ; the  lafl,  like  the  flag,  has  not 
loft  his  liberty,  while  the  rein-deer  is  become  domellic 
among  the  unenlightened  part  of  mankind.  The  Lap- 
landers have  no  other  beaft.  In  this  icy  climate,  which 
only  receives  the  oblique  rays  of  the  fun,  where  there  is  a 
feaion  of  night  as  well  as  of  day,  where  the  fnow  covers  the 
earth  from  the  beginning  of  autumn  to  the  end  of  fpring, 
and  where  the  verdure  of  the  fummer  confifts  in  the  bramble, 
juniper  and  mofs,  could  man  form  any  idea  but  of  famine  t 
The  horfe,  the  ox,  the  fheep,  all  our  ufeful  animals,  find  no 
fubfiftence  there,  nor  can  refill  the  rigour  of  the  cold  : he 
has  been  obliged  to  fearch  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fo  reft,  for  the  lead  wild  and  moft  profitable  animals.  The 
Laplanders  have  done  what  we  ourfelves  fhould  do,  if  we 
were  to  lofe  our  cattle  : we  fhould  then  be  obliged  to  tame 
the  flags  and  the  roe-bucks  of  the  forefts,  to  fupply  their 
place;  and  I am  perfuaded  we  fhould  gain  cur  point,  and 
we  fhould  prefently  learn  to  draw  as  much  utility  from  them 
as  the  Laplanders  do  from  the  rein-deer.  We  ought  to  be 
fenfible,  by  this  example,  how  far  Nature  has  extended  her 
liberality  towards  us.  We  do  not  make  ufe  of  all  the  riches 
which  fhe  offers  us  : the  fund  is  much  more  immenfe  than 
we  imagine.  She  has  bellowed  on  us  the  horfe,  the  ox,  the 
fheep,  and  all  our  other  domeftic  animals,  toferveus,  to  feed 
us,  and  to  clothe  us  ; and  fhe  has*  befides,  fpecies  in  referve, 
which  would  be  able  to  fupply  this  defect,  and  which  would 
only  require  us  to  fubjedt  them,  and  to  make  them  ufeful 
to  our  wants.  Man  does  not  fufficiently  know  what  Nature 
can  do,  nor  what  can  be  done  with  her.  Inflead  of  feeking 
for  what  he  does  not  know,  he  likes  better  to  abufe  her  in 
wnac  he  does  know. 


In 
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In  comparing  the  advantages  which  the  Laplanders  de- 
rive from  the  tame  rein-deer , with  thofe  which  we  derive 
from  our  domeltic  animals,  we  fliall  fee  that  this  animal  is 
worth  two  or  three  of  them  : he  is  ufed,  as  horfes  are,  to 
draw  fledges  and  other  carriages;  he  travels  with  great  fpeed 
and  fwiftnefs ; he  eafily  goes  thirty  miles  a day,  and  runs 
with  as  much  certainty  upon  frozen  fnow  as  upon  the  molly 
down.  The  female  affords  milk  more  fubftantial,  and  more 
nourifhing  than  that  of  the  cow  ; the  flefh  is  very  good  to 
eat;  his  coat  makes  an  excellent  fur;  and  his  dreffed  hide 
becomes  a very  fupple  and  very  durable  leather.  Thus  the 
rein-deer  alone  affords  all  that  we  derive  from  the  horfe,  the 
ox,  and  the  fheep. 

The  antlers  of  the  rein-deer  are  larger,  more  extended, 
and  divided  into  a greater  number  of  branches,  than  thofe  of 
the  flag.  His  food,  in  the  winter  feafon,  is  a white  mofs, 
which  he  finds  under  the  fnow,  and  which  he  ploughs  up 
with  his  horns,  or  digs  up  with  his  feet. 

In  fummer,  he  lives  upon  the  buds  and  leaves  of  trees, 
rather  than  herbs,  which  his  forward-fpreading  antlers  will 
not  permit  him  to  broufe  on  with  facility.  He  runs  upon 
the  fnow,  and  finks  but  little,  on  account  of  his  broad  feet. 
Thefe  animals  are  mild  ; and  they  bring  them  up  in  herds, 
which  turns  out  greatly  to  the  profit  of  their  keepers.  The 
jicheft  Laplanders,  have  herds  of  four  or  five  hundred  head 
of  rein-deer,  and  the  poor  have  ten  or  twelve.  They  lead 
them  to  palture,  and  re-lead  them  to  the  liable,  or  fhut  them 
up  in  parks  during  the  night,  to  fhelter  them  from  the  out- 
rages of  the  wolves.  If  they  attempt  to  change  their  cli- 
mate, they  die  in  a Ihort  time.  Formerly  Steno,  prince  of 
Sweden,  lent  fix  to  Frederick,  Duke  of  Holftein  ; and,  of 
later  date,  in  1533,  Guftavus,  king  of  Sweden,  had  'ten 
brought  over  to  Pruffia,  both  males  and  females:  all  pe- 
riled, without  producing  any  young,  either  in  a domeltic, 
or  in  a free  Hate. 

There  are  both  wild  and  tame  rein-deer  in  Lapland.  In 
the  time  the  heat  is  upon  the  tame  females,  they  fometin.es 
let  them  loofe,  to  feek  the  wild  males  ; and,  as  thefe  wild 
males  are  more  rebuff,  and  ftronger  than  the  tame,  the  iffues 
of  this  mixture  are  preferred  for  harnefs.  Thefe  rein-deer 
are  not  fo  gentle  as  the  others;  for  they  not  only  fometimes 
refufe  to  obey  thofe  who  guide  them,  but  they  often  turn 
furioufly  upon  them,  attack  them  with  their  feet,  fo  that 
there  is  no  other  refource  than  to  cover  themfelves  from  their 
rage  by  the  fledge,  until  the  fury  of  the  bcuit  is  fubfided. 

U This 
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T his  fledge  is  fo  light,  that  they  can  eafily  manage  it,  and 
cover  themfelves  with  it.  The  bottom  of  it  is  lined  with 
the  fki ns  of  young  rein-deers;  the  hairy  fide  is  turned  againft 
the  fnow,  fo  that  the  fledge  glides  eafily  forwards,  and  re- 
coils lels  on  the  mountains.  The  harnefs  of  the  rein- 
deer is  only  a thong  of  the  hide,  with  the  hairs  remain- 
ing on  it,  round  the  neck,  whence  it  defcends  towards  the 
bieaft,  pafles  under  the  belly,  between  the  legs,  and  is 
fattened  to  a hole  which  is  in  the  fore  part  of  the  fledge. 
T he  Laplander  has  only  a Tingle  cord  by  which  to  gufde 
the  animal,  and  which  he  throws  indifferently  upon  the 
back  of  the  beatt,  fometimes  on  one  fide,  and  fometimes  on 
the  other,  according  as  he  would  dired  him  to  the  right  or 
L'ft.  T hey  can  travel  four  or  five  miles  an  hour  ; but  the 
quicker  this  method  of  travelling  is,  the  more  it  is  incon- 
venient ; a perfon  mutt:  be  well  accuftomed  to  it,  and  travel 
often,  to  be  able  to  diredf  this  fledge,  and  prevent  it  from, 
turning  over. 

The  rein-deers  have  outwardly  many  things  in  common 
with  the  flags ; and  the  formation  of  the  interior  part  is  the 
fame.  T he  rein-deer  fheds  his  antlers  every  year  like  the 
flag,  and,  like  him,  is  very  good  venifon.  The  females, 
both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  fpecies,  go  eight  months 
with  young,  and  produce  but  one  at  a birth.  The  young 
rein-deer  follows  his  mother  during  the  firft  two  or  three 
years,  and  does  not  attain  his  full  growth  till  about  the  ao-e 
of  tour  or  five.  It  is  at  this  age,  that  they  begin  to  drefsand 
exercife  them  for  labour. 

The  rein-deers  are  all  very  fpirited,  and  very  difficult  to 
manage ; they  therefore  make  ufe  only  of  thofe  which  are 
catt rated,  among  which  they  chufe  the  livelieft  and  the 
fwiftett  to  draw  their  fledges,  and  the  more  heavy  to  travel 
with  their  provifion  and  baggage  at  a flower  pace.  Thefe 
animals  are  troubled  with  an  infedl,  called  the  gad-fly,  dur- 
ing the  fummer  feafon,  which,  burrowing  under  their  fkins 
the  preceding  fummer,  depofit  their  eggs  ; fo  that  the  fkin  of 
the  rein-deer  is  often  fo  filled  with  fmall  holes,  that  an  in- 
curable diforderis  brought  on. 

I he  herds  of  this  fpecies  require  a great  deal  of  care. 
The  rein-deer  are  fubjedf  to  elope,  and  voluntarily  renew 
their  natural  liberty  ; they  muft  be  clofely  attended,  and 
narrowly  watched  ; they  cannot  lead  them  to  pafture  but  in 
open  places  ; and,  in  cafe  the  herd  is  numerous,  they  have 
need  of  many  perfons  to  guard  them,  to  recall  them,  and  to 
run  after  them,  if  they  ltray.  They  are  all  marked,  that 

they 
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they  may  be  known  again ; for  it  often  happens,  that  they 
ftray  in  the  woods,  or  mix  among  another  herd.  In  Ihort  the 
Laplanders  are  continually  occupied  in  the  care  of  their 
rein-deer,  which  conflitute  all  their  wealth. 

The  rein-deer  is  the  only  animal  of  this  fpecies  the  female 
of  which  has  horns  like  the  male;  and  the  only  one  alfo 
which  Iheds  his  horns,  and  renews  them  again,  notwith- 
flandinghis  caflration ; for,  in  flags,  fallow-deer,  and  roe- 
bucks, who  have  undergone  this  operation,  the  head  of  the 
animal  remains  always  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which  it  was  in 
the  moment  it  was  caftrated. 

. Another  Angularity,  which  we  muft  not  omit,  and  which 
is  common  to  the  rein-deer  and  the  elk,  is,  that  when  thefe 
animals  run,  or  quicken  their  pace,  their  hoofs,  at  every 
ftep,  make  a crackling  noife,  as  if  all  the  joints  of  their  legs 
were  disjointing.  It  is  this  noife,  or  perhaps  the  feent 
which  informs  the  wolves  of  their  approach,  who  run  out 
to  meet  and  feize  them  ; and,  if  the  wolves  are  many  in 
number  they  very  often  conquer.  The  rein-deer  is  able  to 
defend  himfelf  againft  a f.ngle  wolf,  not,  as  may  he  ima- 
gined,  with  his  horns  (for  they  are  rather  of  difl'ervice 
to  him  than  of  ufe),  but  with  his  fore- feet,  which  are  very 
ltrong,  and  with  which  he  ftrikes  with  fuch  force,  as  to  ftun 
the  wolf,  or  drive  him  away;  after  which  he  flies  with  fuch 
fpeed,  as  to  be  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  overtaken  : but 
he  finds  a more  dangerous,  though  a lefs  frequent,  and 

g)utt^Umer°US  Cnemy  than  the  W°lf’  ‘n  the  rofomack>  or 

The  elk  and  rein-deer  are  both  among  the  number  of  ru- 
minating animals.  /u 

A tame  rein-deer  lives  only  to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  fixteen 
years ; but  it  ,s  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  life  of  the  whd 
rein-deer  is  of  much  longer  duration.  This  animal,  bring 
four  years  before  he  arrives  at  his  full  growth,  muft  I vf 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  years,  when  he  is  i„  his  natural  (fate 
The  Laplanders  hunt  the  wild  rein-deers  by  different  me- 
thods, according  to  the  difference  of  feafons.  i„  ruttinor 
!!n"e’  ,thfy,  make  ufc  of  a tame  female  to  attradt  them° 
] Knl  ‘he'"  Wlth  the  mu<ket,  or  with  the  bow  and  arrow' 

™th  fu.ch  Jtre"gth,  that  notwithftand- 
h^de  th,  h ^"^r  ! o ‘r’  a'ld  thc  firn’ncfs  of  the 

arrow  y Ver)’  ^ k‘  °ne  °f  thefe  bea(ls  with  a 

.nil"  ,fTa!’  *tK  !s  a much  Iarger  and  a much  fttomrer 
1 than  the  flag  and  the  rein-deer.  His  hait  isSo 

U 2 rough, 
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rough,  2nd  his  hide  fo  hard,  that  a mufket  ball  cannot  pene- 
trate it.  His  legs  are  very  firm,  with  fo  much  motion  and 
ttrength,  elpecially  in  the  fore-feet,  that  he  can  kill  a man 
by  one  Tingle  ftroke  of  his  foot ; neverthelefs,  he  is  hunted 
nearly  as  we  hunt  the  flag  ; that  is,  with  men  and  dogs.  It 
is  affirmed,  that,  when  he  is  touched  with  the  lance,  or  pur- 
fued,  it  happens  that  he  often  falls  down  all  at  once,  without 
either  being  pulled  down  or  wounded.  From  this  circum- 
ttance,  fome  have  prefumed  he  was  fubjedf  to  the  epilepfy  ; 
and  on  this  prefumption,  which  is  not  well  founded,  (fince 
fear  alone  might  be  able  to  produce  the  fame  effedt),  this 
abfurd  confequence  has  been  drawn,  that  his  hoof  is  a remedy 
for  the  epilepfy,  and  even  preferves  perfons  from  it. 

As  there  are  very  few  people  in  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  all  animals,  and  particularly  elks,  are  in  neater 
numbers  than  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  favages  are 
not  ignorant  of  the  art  of  hunting  and  taking  them";  they 
follow  them  by  the  track  of  their  feet,  very  often  for  many 
days  together ; and,  by  conftancy  and  dexterity,  they  often 
gain  their  end.  T heir  method  of  hunting  them  in  winter 
is  particularly  lingular  : — 44  They  make  ufe  of  rackets,  or 
“ fncw-fhoes,”  lays  Denys,  44  by  means  of  which,  they  walk 
“ upon  the  fnow  without  finking  in.  The  ortgnal  does 
C1  not  cover  a deal  of  ground,  becaufe  of  his  finking  in  the 
c;  fnow,  which  greatly  fatigues  him  ; he  eats  nothing  but 
ct  the  young  fhoots  of  the  trees  during  the  whole  year  ; 
cc  therefore,  where  the  favages  find  the  trees  eaten,  they  pre- 
“ fently  meet  with  the  beads,  which  they  approach  very 
“ ealily.  They  throw  a dart  at  them,  which  is  a lar^e  club, 
44  at  the  end  of  which  is  fattened  a large  pointed  bone,  which 
44  pierces  like  a lword.  If  there  are  many  orignals  in  one 
44  troop,  they  drive  them  away;  for  then,  the  orignals, 
44  placing  themfelves  in  a rank,  defcribe  a large  circle  of  a 
41  mile  and  a half,  or  two  miles,  and  fometimes  more.  They 
44  harden  the  fnow  fo  much  with  their  feet  in  turning  round, 
44  that  they  no  longer  fink  in.  The  favages  in  America 
44  wait  for  their  patting  them,  and  then  throw  their  darts3 
41  and  kill  them.” 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Oj  tug  Ibex—^'The  Chamois , and  other  Croat?  97  o * 

Antelope,  or  Gazelle— Of  the  pZaZimT^Ofthe^llV1" 
or  Stag-ltke  Antdope—The  Condoma , *•  flrded  Antdof 
The  Gutb  or  harncffed  Antdope-The  GdZ~nf  fi~ 
rot,m-Th'  Matoame,  and  <Temamacame~7hI  CZ/V' 
or  Indian  Antelope — The  Gnu  Th»  71A  n,  tri  Loudous> 
Of  that  Perfume:  ^ Mufk-The  production 

The  Ibex  ths  Chamois,  ALTHOUGH 

and  other  Goats.  A _ " » 'c  aP- 

were  acquainted  with  the  ihev  tha,c  the  .Greeks 

they  have  not  deferibed  them  hv  the  chamois,  yet 
minations,  nor  even  by  characters  TuK  ?art.lcular  dcno- 
them  to  be  diftinguifted  by  ,hev  fuf  C,entIf  exa«  for 
them  under  the  "-enerical  mm»  f ' ■i',3Ve  on  T ,n<Lcated 
bsbiy  prefumed, " ZlheTl°Llf IT  fT^  ^ 
fpecies  as  the  domeftic  gnats  as  h r of  the  ,ame 
proper  names,  as  they  liave’done^"'  not  S,ven  them 

fpecies  of  animals  • onVl.r  „ever>'  other  different 

ralifts  have  regarded  the  ibex  and^rh  T m°dern  natu- 
and  diHina  fpecies,  and  both  of  the^  difc'Um  ^att 

thi^eefT,aandbethe' KXtrnt^  *he  le"Sth’ 

nearly  refembling  thofe  of  the  chamn  T fma,,er.  and 
the/e  two  animals  have  the  fame  n ’ *n  0ther  refpe&s 
and  the  fame  countr^  onW X '”*?  ™"-rS 

jnore  agthty,  and  is  ftronier  than  theX  " endowed  with 
the  fummit  of  the  higheff  mount*;. " haai0ls’  climbs  to 

on'y  llves  1,1  the  fecond  Have  • but  ne  t’b  "X  tbe  ctlarriols 
other  is  to  be  found  in  th  6 * I,  " ‘£e  °ne  nw  the 

»ne  fnow  - both  afeend  precip,ces'  bv  £ I their  Wa>'  °n 
to  rod;  ; both  are  covered  with  „ n V boundlnbr  from  rock 
clothed,  in  winter,  with  adoThilf™  an<i  folld  and 
Outwardly,  and  a finer  and  thicker  hV  "‘‘a  VCry  r°Ugh  bair 
them  have  a black  ftripe  on  the  I v U,nderncath  ; both  of 

- *.  Mnfonnity  w i «rs 

if 
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if  we  reafon  in  confequence  of  thefe  accounts,  we  might  be 
led  to  believe,  that  thefe  two  animals  are  not  really  of  a dif- 
ferent fpecies,  but  that  they  are  fimply  only  conftant  va- 
rieties of  one  and  the  fame  fpecies.  The  ibex,  as  well  as 
the  chamois,  when  taken  young  and  brought  up  with  do- 
meftic  goats,  are  eafily  tamed  ; and,  acculfomed  to  do- 
mefticity,  imbibe  the  fame  manners,  herd  together,  re- 
turn to  the  ftable,  and  probably  copulate  together.  I 
avow,  however,  that  this  fad,  the  molt  important  of  all, 
and  which  alone  would  decide  the  queftion,  is  not  known 

t0  Let  us,  neverthelefs,  take  a view  of  the  oppofite  reafons. 
The  fpecies  of  the  ibex  and  the  chamois  both  fubftff  in 
a flatc  of  nature,  and  both  are  conltantly  diftind.  The 
chamois  fometimes  comes,  of  his  own  accord,  and  joins  the 
flock  of  our  domeftic  fheep.  The  ibex  never  joins  them,  at 
leall  not  before  it  is  tamed.  The  ibex  and  the  he  goat 
have  a very  long  beard,  and  the  chamois  has  none  at  all  ; 
the  male  and  female  chamois  have  very  fmall  horns  ; thofe 
of  the  male  ibex  are  fo  thick  and  fo  long,  that  they 
would  fcarcely  be  imagined  to  belong  to  an  animal  of  its 
fizc  The  horns  of  the  male  ibex  are  not  very  different 
from  thofe  of  the  goat ; as  the  female,  however,  approaches 
our  goat,  and  even  the  chamois,  in  the  fize  and  fmallnefs 
of  the  horns,  may  we  not  conclude,  that  thefe  animals, 
the  chamois,  and  the  domeftic  goat,  are,  in  fad,  but  one 
and  the  fame  fpecies,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  females 
is  invariable  and  alike,  while  the  males  are  fubjed 
to  varieties,  which  render  them  different  one  from  the 

The  ibex,  or  wild  goat,  entirely  and  exadly  refembles 
the  domeftic  goat,  in  the  conformation,  the  organization, 
and  the  natural  and  phyftcal  habits  ; it  only  varies  by  two 
flight  differences  ; the  one  externally,  and  the  other  in- 
ternally. The  horns  of  the  ibex  are  longer  than  thofe  of 
the  he-goat;  they  have  two  longitudinal  ridges;  thofe  of  the 
coat  have  but  one;  they  have  alfo  thick  knots,  or  tranfverfe 
tubercles,  which  mark  the  number  of  years  ot  their  growth, 
while  thofe  of  the  goats  are  only  marked  with  tranfverle 
ftrokes  The  ibex  runs  2s  faft  as  the  flag,  and  leaps  lighter 
than  the  roe-buck.  All  goats  are  liable  to  vertigos,  which 
are  common  to  them  with  the  ibex  and  the  chamois,  as  well 
as  the  inclination  to  climb  up  rocks  ; and  ft  ill  another 
cuftom,  which  is  that  of  continually  licking  the  ftones, 
eioeciully  thole  which  are  ftrongly  impregnated  with  fait- 


the  ibex. 

petre,  or  common  fait.  In  the  alns 

have  been  hollowed  by  the  tonp-ue  nf  i/6  ^re  roc^s  which 

lre  comm°nl  y foft  and  calcinablf  ftones  fn  wh"^  Thefe 
known,  there  is  always  a certain  f, ,?!,’/  rh  h>  as  is  well 

natural  agreements,  thefe  conformable  I X °f  n'tre'  Thefe 
crcumftances,  appear  to  me  to  be 'Sfe  ■mong0‘h=r 
identity  of  fpecies  in  thefe  animals!  C,ent  ,ndcxes  of  the 

the  male,  fn^heo'thw  “°{he  female 'flock  f Upo"  25 

places  of  the  higheft  mounfV  d uP°n  the  moft  craggy 
the  mountains  of  Greece ln ^ r ^ tbe 
Archipelago,  are  almoft  the  onlv  nt  °f  7 ' ‘'land ? of  the 
the  chamois  are  to  be  found  R lcre  £he  ‘hex  and 

*mmals  diflike  heat,  and  onlv  inhi,K>  ’i,a  th0USh  both  thefe 

tee,  yet  they  have  alfo  a„ Son  " ' T™  °f  fnOW  a"d 

fummer,  they  chufe  the  north  of \Z'  coId-  In  the 

they  defeend  into  the  valleys  • neirh' ,oumalns;  in  winter, 
can  fupport  themfelves  on  the’ir  le!!""  ' 'E  ?"e  nor  the  ofher 
fmooth ; but,  if  there  be  the  lealt  *lpo,j.t)le  lcei  when  ,t  is 
they  bound  along  with  fecuritv  qUalmeS  on  Its  furface, 

* he  chace  of  thefe  anim,i  • 

are  entirely  ufelefs  in  it ; “it  ‘I  ]fJe  tr°ub,ef°me,  and  dogs 
men  ; tor  fometimes  the  animal  f j'-' ' e .ver>’  dangerous  to 
turns  and  Unices  the  hunter  and  nr"e  ? ,tfelf  hard  Pufted, 
mck.  The  chamois  is  as  <w!f,  Pn  C'P'tates  him  from  the 
‘hex:  the  fpecies  of  this  laft  L ’ but  n0t  fo  «™ng  as  the 
commonly  g0  jn  herds  ; there  areT®  numerous  i and  they 
frnt  time  than  there  w«e  formed  TH’  -lefs  at  this  P«£ 

JVI116311  mountains‘  y’  1 ea ^ ln  t{le  Alps  and 

having  brought’ ore77l°Wn!  chanT^h  m'neS  in  the  Alps 
owing  information  on  the  na,Um7ha’h  aS  ?ivcn  us  ‘he  fol- 
V The  chamois  is  a wild  an“al  Li  n°f  this  am">al  :_ 
docile.  It  ,s  about  h f > t cahly  tamed,  and  very 

frmblesone  in  many  refpefe  V'^  gw,  and  J. 
and  aitive  beyond  expreffion  ’ Its  's.m°fr  agreeably  lively 

b S " i‘  » of°an  aft-colour*  "T’  ,ikt  tbat  °p 

:«•  ;sr«4h'.  is 

’ or  ‘he  wolves,  do  not 

Separate 
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feparate  them.  It  is  averted,  that  they  live  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years.  The  flefh  of  the  chamois  is  good  to 
eat  • and  fome  of  the  fatteft  afford  ten  or  twelve  pounds  ot 
fuet,  which  far  furpaffes  that  of  the  goat  in  foiidity  and 


coodnefs. 

O 


ocineib.  t .r  • , 

The  cry  of  the  chamois  is  not  diftimffly  known  ; if  it  has 

any,  it  is  but  faint,  and  refembling  that  of  a h oar fe  goat ; it 
is  by  this  cry  it  calls  its  young  ; but,  when  they  are 
frightened,  or  are  in  danger  of  any  enemy,  or  fome  other 
objedt  not  perfectly  known  to  them,  they  warn  the  reft  of 
the  flock  by  a kind  of  hiffing  noife.  It  is  obfervable,  that 
the  chamois  has  a very  penetrating  eye,  and  its  hearing  and 
fmeli  are  not  lets  diftinguifhing.  When  it  finds  an  enemy 
near  it  flops  for  a moment,  and  then  in  an  inftant  flies  oft 
with  the  utmoft  fpeed.  When  the  wind  is  in  its  favour,  it 
can  fmeli  a human  creature  for  more  than  half  a mile 
diftance.  When  this  happens,  therefore,  and  it  cannot  lee 
its  enemy,  but  only  difcovers  his  approach  by  the  fcent,  he 
begins  the  hilling  noife  with  fuch  force,  that  the  rocks  and 
the  forefts  re-echo  with  the  found.  This  hiding  continues 
as  long  as  the  breath  will  permit.  In  the  beginning  it  is 
very  fhrill,  and  deeper  towards  the  clofe.  rhe  animal  then 
refts  a moment,  after  this  alarm,  to  inlpea  farther  into  1 s 
danger  • and,  having  confirmed  the  reality  of  its  iufpicion, 
^""recommences  toliifs  by  intervals  till  it  has  fptead  the 
alarm  to  a great  diftance.  During  this  tune,  it  is  in  the 
molt  violent  agitation,  ftrikes  the  ground  forcibly  with  its 
fore  foot,  and  fometimes  with  both  ; it  bounds  from  rock  o 
rock  • it  turns,  and  looks  round  ; it  runs  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  and  when  it  has  obtained  a fight  of  the  enemy,  flies 
from* it  with  all  its  fpeed.  The  hiffing  ot  the  male  is  much 
more  acute  than  that  ot  the  female ; it  is  performed  throug 
the  nottrils,  and  is,  properly,  no  more  than  a very  ftrong 
breath,  forced  through  the  nottrils  by  fixing  the  tongu 
the  palate,  keeping  the  teeth  nearly  ffiut,  the  lips  open,  and 
a littte  lengthened.  The  chamois  feeds  upon  the  beft 
herbage,  and  chufes  the  moft  delicate  parts  of  plants,  flowers, 
and  the  moft  tender  buds.  It  is  not  left  delicate  with  re- 
aard  to  feveral  aromatic  herbs,  which  grow  upon  the  iides 
It  the  Alps.  It  drinks  but  very  little,  while  it  feeds  upon 
the  fucculent  herbage,  and  ruminates,  like  the  goat,  m t t 
intervals  of  feeding.  Its  head  is  crowned  with  two  final 
horns  of  about  half  a foot  long,  of  a beautiful  black,  an 
riling’ from  the  forehead,  almoft  betwixt  the  eyes 
horns  are  often  made  ufe  of  for  the  heads  of  canes.  1 he 
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nides  of  thefe  animals  are  very  ftrono-  nnr?  r 7 , * 

warm  wa  iff  coats  and  gloves  are  made  of  them^  ^ ^ g°°d 
The  hunting  of  the  chamois  is  verv  uu  ’•  , 

tremeiy  difficult  The  molt  ufual  way  of  taking ’them 
b)r  hiding  behind  fome  of  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  a 'r  m’  ’ 
ing  them.  The  fportfman  is  obliged  to  take  grea’t  nre 

-n  this  bufinefi  and  to  creep,  f0r°a  vaVwayfupon'hi  ^ 

obfetvng,  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep  the  wind  in  his  face’ 

^thi"  3 P/°P"  ^iftance,  and  properlv 

the  niece  fS  Y I"!5'  advances  his  head  and  arms,  'with 

lets  hunt  h™  $ h:d‘ng  iPlaCe’  and  fires  a™ng  ihem: 
others  hunt  this  animal,  as  they  do  the  (lag,  by  nlacmy  no, 

per  perfons  at  ail  the  pallWs  of  th»  dfte  1 8 pr0~ 

then  fending  in  others  torouze  the  gamef  “ Valle>’’ 

The  Saiga.")  T'here  is  n fr>r (■  ^ c mj  r 

approaches  nearer  the  'razellc  and  an  p c o t,lL^ar{l}it 
of  thefe  two  animals.  * ‘ PP^ars  to  be  a mixture 

than 1 & ibL^ndTchamoif5’ f ^ 

in  mountainous  countri--  h.ir  r ’ or  11  doei  not  delight 
the  plains.  It  s ve  v S “*  h;%uPon 'h®  hills  and  on 

better  eatimr  than  that  of  the  C’  “d  'tS  fle(h  is  much 

tame  goat.  ° °f  the  ibex>  or  a"y  other  wild  or 

ThfhE'  <'Jr‘ZELLE<  OR  Antelope.  (See  nl  yyiv  , 
There  have  been  thirteen  fpecies  or  i I, 

Very  di ft, nil  varieties,  noted  of  thefe  anim4  T ’ ,t •lrtecn 
certainty,  m knowing  whether  they  are  i J"  thls  un* 

>n  fact  really  different  fpecies,  wc  have  ,h  4 .Vaneties>  or 

put  them  all  together,  aligning  to  each  of  pr°pCr  to 

name.  The  (,1ft  is  the  confer,  , ,bem  3 P^^lar 
m Mefopotamia,  and  in  all  the  oth  °UI'd  111  S/ria» 
Levant,  as  well  as  in  Barbary,  and  in  aH  the°V",CfS  °'  the 
of  Africa.  The  horns  of  this  animal  are  l parts 

^ , 
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the  roe-buck,  in  the  proportions  of  the  body,  its  natural 
functions,  its  fwiftnefs,  and  the  brightnefs  and  beauty  of 
its  eyes.  Thefe  reiemblances  would  tempt  us  to  think, 
that,  as  the  roe-buck  does  not  exifl  where  the  gazelle  does, 
the  latter  was  only  a degeneration  of  the  firft  ; or,  that  the 
roe-buck  is  only  a gazelle,  whofe  nature  is  altered  by  the 
influence  of  the  climate,  and  by  the  effect  of  the  different 
food,  did  not  the  gazelle  differ  from  the  roe- buck  in  the 
nature  and  fafhion  of  its  horns  ; thofe  of  the  roe-buck,  which 
may  be  faid  to  be  folid,  fall  off,  and  are  renewed  every 
year,  like  thofe  of  the  flag  : on  the  contrary,  the  horns  of 
the  gazelle  are  hollow  and  permanent,  like  thofe  of  the 
goat;  the  roe-buck  has  alfo  no  gall-bladder,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  gazelle,  as  well  as  in  the  goat : on  the  other 
hand,  the  gazelles  have,  in  common  with  the  roe-buck, 
deep  pits  under  the  eyes,  and  refemble  it  ftill  more  in  the 
colour  and  quality  of  the  hair,  in  the  bunches  upon  their 
legs,  which  only  differ  in  being  upon  the  fore-legs  of  the 
gazelle,  and  upon  the  hinder-legs  of  the  roe-buck.  The 
gazelles,  therefore,  feem  to  be  of  a middle  nature  between, 
the  two  animals  ; but,  when  we  confider  that  the  roe-buck 
is  an  animal  which  is  to  be  found  in  both  continents,  and 
that  the  goats,  on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  the  gazelles,  do 
not  exift  in  the  New  World,  we  (hall  eafily  perceive, 
that  thefe  two  fpecies,  the  goat  and  the  gazelle,  arc 
more  nearly  related  to  each  other  than  they  are  to  the  roe- 
buck. 

The  fecond  gazelle  is  an  animal  found  in  Senegal,  and 
is  called  the  kevel,  it  is  fomething  lefs  than  the  former, 
and  nearly  of  the  fize  of  a fmall  roe-buck  ; it  differs  alfo 
in  its  eyes,  which  are  much  larger  ; and  its  horns,  inftead 
of  being  round,  are  flatted  on  the  fides,  as  well  in  the  male 
as  in  the  female  ; in  other  refpedts,  the  kevel  entirely  re- 
fembles  the  gazelle. 

The  third  animal  is  called  the  corin^  the  name  it  bears  in 
Senegal.  It  greatly  refembles  the  gazelle  and  the  kevel, 
but  is  ftill  lefs  than  either  ; its  horns  alfo  are  much  fmaller, 
and  fmoother  than  thofe  of  the  other  two  ; and  the  an- 
nular prominences  belonging  to  this  kind  are  lcarcely  dif- 
cernible. 

In  the  Royal  Cabinet  of  France,  there  are  fkins  of  thefe 
three  different  gazelles;  befides  which,  is  a horn  which  bears 
a great  relemblance  to  thofe  of  the  gazelle  and  kevel,  and 
only  differs  from  them  in  being  much  thicker.  Its  thicknefs 
^nd  length  feem  to  indicate  a much  larger  animal  than  the 

? ' common 


the  gazelle. 

whi<^e^!fa^^^ndMthe  Perfian"2  f°  * g t'"6 

the  horns,  Jikewife,  are  without  antlers  andreft*"  br0W?i 
back,  &c.  JVIr.  Gmelin  who  d„r  i ’ d rt  uPon  the 
Of  dsberen,  fays,  it  refemb’les  the  " Under.the  name 

tion,  that  the  horns  are  like  thf  r u -’,  W"h  this  e«eP- 

iike  them,  never  fall  off.  °f  ‘hC  lbex’  holl°«’>  and, 

added*  two  ^/animak'6’,  r 1^7  °nSaZelles>  mu(l  be 
things.  The  firrt  i caTled  / JrQ  refem,blc  them  in  ™ny 
have  fliled  it  the  m,t!  M Senegal,  where  the  French 
call  the  fob  is  flfo ^ ■ "f  Vbe  ^cond  which  vve 

French  have  denom  "ated  the'/  /"/  Sencgal’  wbith  ‘he 

of  the  kob  greatly  mfcmbfe^  *77  The  horns 

kcvel  ; but  the  (hape  of  die  head  ,s°d iff!  and  the 

is  much  longer,  and  there  are  • ' lVrent  > the  muzzle 

the  eyes.  re  no  P“s  "°r  deprefiions  under 

found  in  the  UvTn7biu  4 k'nd  *S  3 gazeUe  which  is 
jn  Arabia.  It  is  Z’J,' ffom  fts ^ a"d 

"early  of  the  L If  a deer  b t h Sazd,es’  a“d  «* 

and  but  little  rounded  till’  to^l^h’8  are  lo"g>  fmall, 
they  turn  fhort  with  a iharn  fj7  J bf  extre,r,i‘y.  when 
• almoft  fmoorh,  and  the  ann^lt  5 ^ b,ack>  and 

fervable,  except  towards  the  bafeP rominemres  Icarcely  0b- 
more  vifible.  They  are  about' 'I’  " efe  .thef  are  a little 

thofe  of  the  gazelle  ayrecommonlvhh  r m 7 knS'h’  whi!e 

kevel  fourteen  and  fifteen  inched  6 anT’th  7'’  ,ho,e  of  the 

..'f;  sr, 

Slxaar  U called  ,|le 

name  we  retain.  This^azelle  i!  „f  t|  ! 7'*  which 

Jie-goat;  and  it  has  the  hair  ant>  ^Ze°f  our  d°mertic 
J»  molt  refpedts,  thefe  two’  Ipecies’  !l  ag‘l‘tF  of  ‘he  flag. 
?af*n'  aPPear  to  us  to  have  a freac  -iffl  16  al^elU  and  the 
natives  ol  the  fame  climate,  Ld  (of IP-'  / hcF  are  alro 
, oYPt*  in  Barbary  in  Ar-ihio  1 n<  10  1 ie  nt,  in 
difference  : the  a^aze^ 1%™ , ‘ ‘ hut  there  is  th£ 
pafan  is  only  found  in  fh^  ° 1 P0n  the  plains,  and  the 
very  good  4).  *n  the  mou"tains.  The  flefl,  of  both  is 

X 2 
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The  ninth  gazelle  is  an  animal  which  is  called  nanguer 
at  Senegal.  It  is  three  feet  and  an  half  long,  two  feet  and 
an  half  high;  it  is  of  the  colour  of  the  roe-buck,  tallow 
upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  white  under  tne  belly  ana 
upon  the  hinder  parts,  with  a fpot  of  the  fame  colour  on 
the  neck.  Its  horns  are  prominent,  like  thofe  of  the  other 
gazelles,  and  are  about  fix  or  feven  inches  in  length  . t ey 
are  black  and  round  ; but,  what  is  very  particular  m 
them,  is,  that  near  the  points  they  are  crooked  forwards, 
nearly  as  thofe  of  the  chamois  are  bent  backwards. 
Thefe  nanguers  are  very  beautiful  animals,  and  very  ealy 


to  tame.  . . • 

The  tenth  gazelle  is  a very  common  animal  in  baroary, 

and  in  Mauritania,  and  fo  well  known  to  the  Englifh,  that 
they  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  antelope.  This  amma  is 
of  the  fize  of  a roe- buck,  and  greatly  refembles  the  com- 
mon gazelle  and  the  kevel,  yet  differs  from  them  in  many 
particulars,  fo  as  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  animal  of  a dif- 
ferent fpecies.  This  antelope  has  deeper  eye-pits  than 
the  common  gazelle  ; its  horns  are  about  fourteen  inches 
lono-,  almoft  touching  each  other  at  the  bottom  fpreading 
as  they  rife,  fo  as,  at  their  tips,  to  be  fixteen  inches  afunder. 
They  have  the  annular  prominences  of  the  gazelle  an 
the  kevel,  but  not  fo  diftinguifhable  as  in  thofe.  bu 
what  ferves  particularly  to  diftinguifh  this  antelope,  is, 
the  double  flexure,  very  uniform  and  remarkable,  to  that 
the  two  horns  make  a tolerable  reprefentation  of  an  antique 

^ In  reviewing  all  the  animals  of  this  clafs,  we  find  there 
are  about  twelve  fpecies,  or  diftinft  varieties,  in  the  ga- 
zelles ; and,  after  having  carefully  compared  them,  we  iup- 
pofe,  fir  ft,  that  the  common  gazelle,  the  kevel,  and  t le 
corin,  are  only  three  varieties  of  one  fpecies  ; fecondly,  that 
the  tzeirap,  the  koba,  and  the  kob,  are  all  t rce  varieties 
of  another  fpecies  ; thirdly,  we  prefume,  that  the  algazelle, 
and  the  pafan,  are  only  two  varieties  of  the  fame  Ipecies i ; 
and  we  imagine,  that  the  name  Bezoar  gazelle,  which  has 
been  eftven  to  the  pafan,  is  no  diftindtive  character  ; or  w 
think  ourfelves  able  to  prove,  that  the  Oriental  uzoar  oes 
not  come  from  the  pafan  alone,  but  from  all  the  gazelles 
and  groats  which  live  in  the  mountains  of  Aha  ; fourthly, 
appears,  that  the  nanguers,  whofe  horns  are  crooked  for- 
wards, and  who,  together,  compete  two  or  three  Pa^u 
varieties,  have  been  indicated  by  the  ancients  under  Ae 
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name  of  the  dama ; and,  fifthly,  that  the  antelopes,  which 
are  about  three  or  four  in  number,  and  which  differ  from 
all  others  by  the  double  flexure  of  their  horns,  have  alfo 
been  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  names  o f ftrepficheros  and 
of  addax . 

The  gazelles  are  hunted  not  only  with  dogs,  aflifted  by 
the  falcon,  but  alfo,  in  fome  countries,  with  the  ounce. 
This  fine  animal,  tamed  for  the  purpofe,  generally  goes 
with  the  hunter  ; and,  when  the  prey  is  near,  they  unchain 
it,  and  fhew  it  the  gazelles.  Jt  immediately  exerts  all 
its  arts  and  fiercenefs  in  the  purfuit,  not,  as  might  be 
fuppofed,  by  running  after  them,  but  by  turning  and  wind- 
ing about  with  the  utmoff  cunning,  till  it  is  near  its  prey, 
when  it  bounds  all  at  once  upon  the  gazelle,  ftrangles 
it  inftantaneoufly,  and  fucks  its  blood.  If  it  miffes  its 
aim,  which  often  happens,  it  refls  iri  the  place,  nor  attempts 
to  purfue  them  any  further  ; perhaps  from  the  inftindl,  that, 
as  they  can  run  much  fwifter,  and  a longer  time,  the  chace 
would  be  ufelefs.  The  mailer  then  draws  near  the  ounce, 
coaxing  it,  and  flinging  it  fome  pieces  of  flcfli,  until  he 

is  near  enough  to  chain,  and  bring  it  back  to  its  former 
ltation. 

In  fome  places,  they  take  the  wild  gazelles  by  means  of 
a tame  one,  to  the  horns  of  which  they  fallen  a fnare  made 
of  cord.  When  a herd  of  gazelles  is  found,  the  tame  one  is 
lent  among  the  reft;  it  no  fooner  approaches  than  the  males 
of  the  wild  herd  advance  to  oppofe  him,  and,  in  buttino- 
with  their  horns,  are  entangled  in  the  noofe.  Jn  this 
struggle,  they  both  commonly  fall  to  the  ground,  when 
the  hunter  coming  up,  kills  the  one,  and  difengages  the 


The  antelopes,  efpecially  the  largeff  fort,  are  much  more 
common  in  Africa  than  in  India;  they  are  llronger  and 
fiercer  than  the  other  gazelles,  from  which  they  are  eafily 
di fling uilli able  by  the  double  flexure  of  their  horns  • they 
have  alio  no  black  or  brown  llreaks  on  their  Tides  * The 
middling-fized  antelope  is  about  the  fize  and  colour  of  the 
deer  ; their  horns  are  very  black,  their  body  very  white,  and 
tne.r  fore-legs  fhorter  than  the  hinder  ones.  They  are 
well  made,  and  only  fleep  in  dry  and  clean  places  ; they 
are  likewilc  very  fwift,  very  watchful,  and  very  appre- 
» mue  o danger;  fo  that,  in  open  places,  when  they 
lee  aman  a dog,  or  any  other  enemy,  they  fly,  with  all 

vf/hft  rtnefSl.Ul1  the'V  are  out  of  danger.  But,  not- 
wichftanding  this  natural  timidity,  they  have  a kind  „f 

courage. 
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courage,  if  they  are  furprifed,  when  they  turn  fliort 

round,  and  face  the  enemy  that  attacks  them,  with  great 
hrmnefs. 

"The  bezoar  ftone  is  the  production  not  only  of  gazelles, 
but  of  wild  and  domeftic  goats,  and  even  fheep.  Probably 
the  formation  of  this  ftone  depends  more  on  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  climate,  and  the  quality  of  the  food,  than  on 
the  nature  or  fpecies  of  the  animal.  Some  authors  have 
aflerted,  that  the  true  occidental  bezoar,  i.  e.  that  which 
pofleftes  moft  virtue,  is  the  production  of  monkeys,  and  not 
of  gazelles,  goats,  or  fheep.  But  this  opinion  is  not 
founded  on  a proper  bafis  ; for  we  have  feen  many  of  thefe 
concretions,  to  which  the  name  of  monkey  bezoar  has  been 
given,  quite  different  from  the  Oriental  bezoar , which  is 
certainly  produced  by  a ruminating  animal,  and  which  is 
eafily  diftinguifhable  from  all  other  bezoars,  by  its  fhape, 
fubftance,  and  colour,  which  is  generally  of  an  olive  brown 
without  and  within;  while  the  occidental  bezoar  is  of  a pale 
yellow ; the  fubftance  of  the  firft  is  alfo  fofter  and  finer  ; 
that  of  the  laft:  harder  and  drier.  The  Oriental  Bezoar 
has  been  prodigioufly  in  vogue,  and  a great  confumption 
has  been  made  of  it  in  the  laft  century  ; and  fince  it  has 
been  made  ufe  of  in  Europe  and  in  Afia,  for  all  cafes  in 
which  our  prefent  phyficians  give  cordial  medicines,  and 
other  antidotes,  may  we  not  prefume,  by  the  great  quan- 
tities which  formerly  have  been,  and  by  what  at  prefent 
is  confumed,  that  this  ftone  is  produced 'not  from  a Tingle 
fpecies  of  animal,  but  from  many  ; and  that  it  is  equally 
the  production  of  gazelles,  goats,  and  fheep,  who  can- 
not produce  it  but  in  certain  climates  of  the  Levant  and 
Indies. 

This  ftone  is  formed,  as  is  well  known,  by  concentrical 
layers,  and  often  contains  fome  foreign  matter,  even  from 
the  circumference  to  the  very  center.  We  have  enquired 
into  the  nature  of  this  matter,  which  ferves  as  a nucleus  to 
the  Oriental  bezoar,  from  which  a judgment  may  be  formed 
of  the  kind  of  animal  that  has  fwallowed  them.  This 
nucleus  is  of  various  kinds,  fometimes  pieces  of  flint,  tama- 
rinds, grains  of  Caflia,  pieces  of  ftraw,  and  the  young  buds 
of  trees  in  particular ; therefore,  from  the  above  faCts,  we 
can  attribute  this  production  only  to  thofe  animals  which 
brouze  upon  fhrubs  and  leaves. 

Garcius  ab  Horte  fays,  that  in  Chorrafon,  and  in 
Perfta,  there  is  a kind  of  goats  called  pafans,  and  that  it 
is  in  their  ftomachs  that  the  bez.oar  is  formed  ; for,  in 

the 
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oferz:;bx/  fCh\fT  w“ 

thcreft°raaehS  °f  there  animalS’  and  '4  commonly  found 

With  refpea  to  the  occidental  bezoars,  we  can  affirm 
that  they  proceed  neither  from  goats  nor  gazelles  o’ 
even  any  animal  of  that  kind,  in  all  the  exten  ’f  T 
New  World  Inftead  of  gazelles,  we  only  meet  with  r* 
ucks  in  the  woods  of  America;  inftead  of  wild  £0ats 
and  fheep,  animals  of  a quite  different  nature  are  feen  on 
the  mountains  of  Peru  and  Chili,  viz.  the  lama"  and  t" 

*hJ^r\^aU^enit0n’  wilohas  more  narrowly  infpe&ed  into 
the  nature  of  bezoar  ftones  than  any  other  oerfon  th  T 

a Aiming  tartareous  matter.  ° 9 1 *0rm 

T,he.chamois>  and  Perhaps  the  ibex  of  the  Alps  the  <*oaf 
of  Gumea  and  many  other  animals  of  America  affor 
b zoar,  and,  if  we  comprehend  under  this  name  all 
cretions  of  this  nature  which  is  rrct-  with  i At r ’ a Con* 

we  may  be  allured,  that  moft  q"a5ruped  " 
vorous  ones,  produce  bezoar,  which  fs  even  T (g  ,rm‘ 
crocodiles  and  alligators.  t0  be  fou,ld  In 

wilTbe^eceVlry^otoide0^  °f  concretlons>  it 

them  to  the  animals  which  produced  them^l  and  fix 

fame  time,  the  climate  and  rh.Tn  e’-  °bferv,nS>  « the 
this  kind  of  produaion.’  d H °°d’  Wh'ch  nl0%  ^'fted 

and']fthehre!nsth:f  meT  ^ in  tb£  bladder, 

diftinct  from  the  bezoar ’clafs  a a/lln?a,s»  muft  be  held 
of  ^ their  ^ T 

of  the  bezoar;  they  are  eahlv  L ^reilt  from  that 
their  urinous  fmell/and  their  compoMon7  wfo'h  *eight’ 

s&r  •*  «— & 

brute  creation,  muft  not  be  regarded  as  cT^’r  °f  ,the 
being  eafily  diftinguifhable  from  them  hi  Th  T-’  theT 
their  colour,  and  their  inflammability-  an/fofoT  j,Sntr!eis» 
not  formed  by  layers  encircled  T T d>  befldes>  they  ere 
bezoar.  y 7 £nc,rcled  round,  or  nucleufes,  like  the 
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3.  The  balls  that  are  often  found  in  the  ftomach  of  ani- 
mals, and  efpecially  in  thofe  that  ruminate,  are  not  true 
bezoars.  Thefe  balls,  which  are  called  egagropiles , are 
compofed  internally  of  the  hair  the  animal  has  licked  off, 
and  fwallowed,  or  from  the  hard  roots  which  he  has  fed 
upon,  and  which  he  could  not  digeft;  their  external  part  is 
encrufted  with  a vifcous  fubftance,  fomething  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  bezoar.  The  egagropiles , therefore  have  nothing  in 
them,  except  this  external  layer,  of  the  bezoar ; and  a 
ftngle  infpedtion  is  fufficient  to  diflinguifh  the  one  from 
the  other. 

4.  Egagropiles  are  often  found  in  the  animals  of  tem- 
perate climates,  but  fcarcely  ever  any  bezoar.  Animals  of 
hotter  countries,  on  the  contrary,  only  produce  bezoar : the 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  goats,  the  gazelles  of  Afia  and 
Africa,  the  lama  of  Peru,  and  others,  produce,  inftead  of 
egagropiles , folid  bezoar,  whofe  fubftance  and  fize  varies  re- 
latively, according  to  the  difference  of  the  animals  and  the 
:limates. 

5.  The  bezoar  to  which  the  greateft  virtues  and  proper-  _ 
ties  has  been  attributed,  is  the  Oriental  bezoar,  which,  as 
we  have  faid,  proceeds  from  goats,  gazelles,  and  fheep, 
which  feed  on  the  mountains  of  Afia.  The  bezoar  of  an 
inferior  quality,  and  which  is  called  occidental , is  produced 
from  lamas  and  pacos,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  South  America.  In  fliort,  the  goats  and  gazelles  of 
Africa  alfo  produce  bezoar,  but  not  of  lb  good  a quality  as 
thofe  of  Afia. 

From  all  thefe  circumftances,  we  may  conclude,  that,  in 
general,  the  bezoar  is  only  a reftdue  of  the  vegetable  nutri- 
ment, which  is  not  to  be  found  in  carnivorous  animals,  and 
which  is  only  produced  in  thofe  who  feed  on  plants ; that 
in  the  mountains  of  Southern  Afia,  the  herbage  being 
ftronger  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  bezoar 
which  is  made  from  the  reftdue  of  that  food,  has  alfo  more 
virtues  than  any  other ; that  in  America,  where  the  heat  is 
lefs,  the  grafs  of  the  mountains  being  weaker,  the  be- 
zoars produced  there,  are  inferior  to  the  firft  ; and  in 
Europe,  where  the  grafs  is  ftill  weaker,  and  in  all  the 
valleys  of  both  continents,  no  bezoar  is  produced,  but 
only  egagropiles , which  contain  nothing  but  hair  or  roots, 
and  very  hard  lilaments,  which  the  animal  was  unable  to 
digeft. 


The 
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T.ie  Bubalus,  or  Stag-like  Antelope,  re- 
fembles the  flag,  the  gazelle,  and  the  ox,  in  many 
very  remarkable  refpeds  ; the  flag,  in  the  flze  and  fhape 
ot  its  body  and  legs,  in  particular  ; but  its  horns  a^e  per 
manent,  and  made  nearly  like  thofe  of  the  largeft  ^ 
zeUes ; which  animal  it  alfo  refembles  in  its  natural  habits  : 
its  head,  however,  is  much  longer  than  the  gazelle’s  and 
even  than  the  flag’s;  and  it  refembles  the  ox,  by  the  length 

head  muZZ  e>  an<^  tbe  ^ifpolition  of  the  bones  of  the 

♦ V^a  r?rns  of  the  bubalus  are  crooked  backwards,  and 
wifled  like  a corkfcrew.  The  fhoulders  are  elevated,  fo 

that  they  form  a fort  of  bunch  upon  the  withers.  The  tail 
is  almofta  foot  long,  and  furnifhed  with  a quantity  of  hair 

The  hair  of  the  bubalus  is  like  that  of  the  elk  fin- 
towards  the  root,  thick  in  the  middle  and  extremity.  This 
character  ,s  particular  to  thefe  two  animals;  for  the  hair  of 

evyy  is  thicker  at  the  root  that,  at  the 

rntddle  and  potnt.  1 be  hair  is  nearly  of  the  fame  colour  as 
he  elk,  though  much  fhorter,  thinner,  and  fofter  • and 

thefelk.°ne  arC  thC  refemblances  be»veen  the  bubalus  and 

Darlhnfb  Abf ,US  13  C?mm°n  il?Barbar>h  and  in  all  the  norther,, 
parts  of  Africa.  It  ,s  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  an 

telope  and  has  like  that,  fhort  hair,  and  a black  hide,  and 
which  makes  very  good  food. 

Ui^'HE  ^OtJDOMA,  OR.  STRIPED  ANTELOPE  1 Thf» 
Martjuis  de  Marigny  had  in  his  cabinet,  the  head  of  an 

IZuZtf’  atfrft  'It',1  t0  have  belonged  to 

c t bubalus.  It  is  like  thofe  of  our  laro-eft  fti(K  h ^ 

the  horns,  inflead  of  being  folid  like  thofe  of  the  flag  are 

large  and  hollow,  with  a ridge  like  thofe  of  thereat 

kind,  and  with  varied  flexures  like  thofe  of  the  antelone 

Id  examining  the  royal  cabinet  for  what  might  be  thire 

longed2 to"itthlthanfim(f1’  ‘Wh  h°rnS  Were  found  wblcb  be- 

from  his  Maieft  • ’ T’l  Ut  mark  or  ™me 

1760  bvM  JR  y\WT  Vthe  fecond  given  in 
the  name  of  H r\ Com™'®onary  of  the  marines,  with 
fixed  t0  it.  Condoma  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  af-  ' 

which  the  J°.rks  of  travellers,  for  thofe  marks 

IwmoT  h 3Ve  T affimty  With  the  remarkable  fizeof  the 
of  this  animal,  we  can  find  none  which  have  a nearer 

^ relation 
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relation  to  it  than  thofe  of  the  animal  indicated  by  Kolbf, 
by  the  name  of  the  wild  goat  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — 
t4  This  goat,”  he  fays,  44  to  which  the  Hottentots  have 
not  as  yet  given  a name,  and  which  I call  the  wild  goaty 
iC  is  very  remarkable  in  many  refpedts.  It  is  about  the  iize 
“ of  a large  flag  ; its  head  is  very  handfome,  ornamented 
‘c  with  two  crooked  and  pointed  horns,  about  three  feet 
44  long,  and,  at  their  extremities,  about  two  feet  afunder. 
46  Ail  along  the  back  there  runs  a white  lift,  which  ends  at 
44  the  infertion  of  the  tail  ; another,  of  the  fame  colour, 
44  crofles  this,  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  which  it  entirely 
furrounds.  There  are  two  more  running  round  the  body, 
44  one  behind  the  fore-legs,  and  one  parallel  to  it,  before  the 
t4  other.  The  colour  of  the  reft  of  the  body  is  greyifh, 
44  except  the  belly,  which  is  white.  It  has  alfo  a long, 
44  grey  beard  ; and  its  legs,  though  long,  are  well  pro- 
4 4 portioned.” 

T he  Guib,  or  harnesses  Antelope  (See  pi.  XXIX.) 
is  common  in  Senegal.  It  refembles  the  gazelles,  efpecially 
the  nanguer,  by  the  ftze  and  fhape  of  its  body,  by  the  fine- 
nefs  of  its  legs,  by  the  fhape  of  its  head  and  muzzle,  by  the 
eyes,  by  the  ears  and  length  of  its  tail,  and  by  the  defedi  of  a 
beard ; but  every  gazelle,  efpecially  the  nanguer,  has  the 
belly  white,  while  the  breaft  and  belly  of  the  guib  is  of  a 
deep  brown.  It  alfo  differs  from  the  gazelles  by  the  horns, 
which  are  fmooth,  and  not  marked  with  annular  promi- 
nences. They  are  alfo  a little  comprefted  ; and  the  guib, 
in  thefe  particulars,  is  more  iike  the  goat  than  the  gazelle; 
neverthelefs,  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  of  a par- 
ticular kind,  which  feems  to  be  intermediate  between  the 
gazelle  and  the  goat.  It  is  alfo  remarkable  for  white  lifts 
on  a brown  ground,  which  are  dilpofed  along  the  animal’s 
body,  as  if  it  were  covered  with  a harnefs.  It  feeds  in  com- 
pany j and  they  are  found  in  numerous  herds  in  the  plains 
ef  Pador. 

* 4 

The  This  animal  is  only  known  to  na- 

turalifts  by  the  name  of  the  wild  goat  of  Grimmius  j and, 
as  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  name  it  bears  in  its 
own  country,  we  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  this  precarious 
denomination.  There  are  two  characters  which  are  (uf- 
ftcient  to  diftinguifh  it.  The  ftrft  is  a very  deep  cavity 
under  each  eye  j the  fecond  is  a tuft  of  hair,  Handing  upright 
ton  the  top  of  the  head,  it  refembles  both  the  goat  and 
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Ac  gazelle,  not  only  in  the  fhape  of  its  body,  but  even  in 
its  horns,  which  are  annulated  towards  the  bafe,  and  have 
longitudinal  ftreaks,  like  thofe  of  the  gazelles  ; at  the  fame 
time,  they  are  very  fhort,  and  bend  backwards  in  an  hori- 
zontal direction.  There  is  fome  reafoji  to  think,  that  the 
male  grimm  alone  is  furnifhed  with  horns.  It  is  a’native  of 
Guinea. 

The  Chevrotins.  (See  pi.  XXIX.)  We  have  given 
the  name  ot  chevrotin  (tragulus)  to  thofe  fmall  animals 
ot  the  hotter  countries  of  Africa  and  Alia,  which  almo it 
every  traveller  has  mentioned,  by  the  denomination  of  fmall 
flap,  or  hale  binds:  inf aft,  the  chevrotin  is  a miniature 
relemblance  of  the  (lag,  by  the  fhape  of  its  muzzle,  the 
delicacy  of  its  body,  the  fhortnefs  of  its  tail,  and  the  fhape 
of  ns  legs;  but  it  differs  greatly  from  it  in  the  fize,  the 
Jargeft  chevrotms  being  never  found  longer  than  the  hare. 
In  ot,,er  refpeas,  the  horns  of  thofe  which  have  any,  are 
hollow  annulated,  and  nearly  refembling  the  gazelles. 
Their  foot  is  cloven,  and  is  alfo  more  of  the  gaz“Jlc  than  of 
the  flag  hind  They  differ  both  from  the  gfzelle  and  the 
ag,  by  not  having  any  depreflions  or  hollows  under  their 
yes,  and  in  that  refped  approach  nearer  the  goat  kind  • but 
in  reality,  they  are  neither  flag,  gazelle,  nor  ?oat,  and  con- 

orle  or.  more  fpecies.  Seba  gives  the  fibres 

Ted  cl  chcvrotins:  the  firff,  th e/mall 

r fi*  hw/'  wlthout  horns  j the  fecond,  the  fawn  or 

the  fifth  \ht  rdl  7 r wh“f  ff°“ed  hind  °f  Sufinam  ; 
tne  nttn,  the  red-haired  African  flag . Of  thefe  five  rhP, 

rotms  mentioned  by  Seba,  the  itrft,  fecond,  and  third  are 

rhe  7"  yfi'P  f"?  IT3' ; the  which  is  latter  ’than 
he  three  firff,  and  whofe  hair  is  redder,  much  lonnct  and 

of  a deeper  brown  feems  to  be  only  a variety  of  this'Ypecies  • 

the  fourth,  which  the  author  indicates  as  an  animal  of  Si.-’ 

rinarn,  is  probably  only  a fecond  variety  of  this  fnecies" 

whmha-s  only  found  in  Africa,  and  in  L 

tionetl6  foranthmemSfize  ^Bu^ILT  an,d  ^ pr°por' 

with  pt  i ££££ 

down  r1™  5 T ‘he  lndians  °ften  ^nt  them 

them’  down  within  'ft*  C"  !,*m’  T 

after,  as  their  fleih  is  excellent  food.  Vhe/ran  onl/live 

^ 2 3 

* m 
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in  excefiively  hot  climates  ; and  they  arc  fo  exceedingly  de- 
licate, that  it  is  with  the  greateft  trouble  they  are  tranfported 
into  Europe  alive,  where  they  perifh  in  a fhort  time.  They 
are  eafily  tamed,  very  familiar,  and  beautiful.  The  chcv- 
rotin,  is,  without  doubt,  the  lead  of  all  cloven-footed  ani- 
mals. According  to  this  character,  they  fhould  not  bring 
forth  many  young ; but,  if  vve  reafon  from  their  fmall  fize, 
we  fhould  imagine  they  brought  forth  feveral  at  a time. 
They  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  Indies,  Java,  Ceylon, 
Senegal,  Congo,  and  in  every  other  country  that  is  excef- 
fively  hot,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  America,  nor  in  any 
of  the  temperate  climates  of  the  Old  Continent. 

Mazame,  in  the  Mexican  language,  was  the  name  of 
the  flag,  or  rather  of  the  whole  race  of  flags,  deer,  and 
roe-bucks.  Travellers  diflinguifh  two  kinds  of  mazames, 
both  common  to  Mexico  and  New  Spain  ; the  firft  and 
larged,  to  which  they  give  the  fimple  name  of  mazame,  has 
a horn  like  that  of  the  roe-buck  of  Europe,  about  fix  or 
feven  inches  in  length,  with  the  extremity  divided  into  two 
points;  the  fecond,  called  iemamacame , is  lefs  than  the 
former,  and  has  but  a fingle  horn,  ana  without  any  antlers. 
Thefe  two  animals  feem  to  be  roe-bucks  *,  the  firft  of  which 
is  abfolutely  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  the  European  roe-buck, 
and  the  fecond  no  more  than  a variety  of  it. 

The  Coudous,  or  Indian  Antelope.]  Of  all 
animals,  thofe  that  chew  the  cud  are  the  moft  numerous, 
and  moft  varied.  In  the  very  great  quantity  of  horns  col- 
lected together  in  the  Royal  Cabinet,  or  dilpcrfed  in  private 
collections,  there  {till  remains  one  without  l?bel,  without 
name,  abfolutely  unknown,  and  of  which  we  have  noi  other 
indexes  than  thofe  which  we  can  draw  from  the  lubjeCl 
itfelf.  This  horn  is  large,  almoft  ftrait,  and  very  thick  and 
black.  It  is  not  folid  like  that  of  the  flag,  but  refembles 
that  of  the  ox.  After  feeking  in  a number  of  different  ca- 
binets, we  at  laft  found,  in  that  of  Mr.  Dupleix,  a head 
adorned  with  two  horns,  refembling  this  we  mention  : this 
was  labelled  with  thefe  words— The  boms  of  an  animal  nearly 
like  a horfe , of  a grcyifh  colour , with  a mane  before  its  head : It 
is  called , at  Pondicherry , COESDOES,  which  fhould  be  pro- 
nounced coudous. 

The  coudous  may  poflibly  be  of  the  buffalo  fpecies ; and 
the  travellers  in  Africa,  where  the  buffalo  is  as  common  as 
in  Afta,  more  precifdy  mention  a kind  of  buffalo,  called 

pacafft 
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facojje  at  Congo,  which,  by  the  indexes,  Teems  to  us  to  be 
the  coudous.  “ In  the  route  from  Louanda  to  the  kingdom 
“ of  Congo,  we  perceived,”  fay  they,  “ two  pacafles,  which. 
<c  are  animals  greatly  refembling  buffalos,  and  which  roar 
“ like  lions.  The  male  and  female  go  always  together. 
« They  are  white,  fpotted  with  red  and  black.  Their  ears 
“ are  about  half  an  ell  Jong;  and  their  horns  are  Ihort. 
“ The7  neither  fly  at  the  fight  of  the  human  fpecies,  nor 

<c  do  them  any  injury,  but  only  look  at  them  as  they  pafc 
a by.”  ; 1 

* ^HE  Gnu.  (See  pi.  XXV.)  The  genus  of  Antelope 
is  almofr  infinitely  extended,  and  probably  embraces  Tome 
animals  not  yet  defcribed.  To  this  genus  mav  perhaps  be 
referred  that  Angular  quadruped,  which  the'  Hottentots, 
from  its  voice,  diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  gnu.  It  is  def- 
cribcd  by  travellers  as  refembling  in  form  the  horfe,  the  ox 
and  the  ft  a g.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a fmall  horfe,  that  is* 
about  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  and  between  five  and  fix 
in  length.  The  colour  of  the  body,  which  is  laid  to  be  finely 
proportioned,  is  a dark  brown.  Its  limbs  are  flender  Its 
neck  is  longer  than  that  of  the  ox,  but  neither  fo  long  nor 
io  flender  as  that  of  the  horfe.  Like  the  horfe  it  is  adorned 
with  a mane  which  is  ft  iff  and  eredt.  Its  head,  however 
refembles  moft  that  of  the  ox  fpecies.  if  elides  the  mane,  it 
has  alfo  on  the  chin  and  breaft  a fhaggy  ftiff  hair,  which  is 
black,  while  the  colour  of  the  mane  and  tail  is  grey.  It  is 
a native  of  the  louthern  parts  of  Africa,  where  it  exifts  in  a 

gregarious  ftate,  and  in  very  large  herds.  It  is  a lively 
capricious  animal. 

torTf  M,USK  4n,"ai-].  To  finilh  a complete  hif- 
tory  of  goats,  and  other  animals  of  this  genus,  there  is 

a°s  it  runk„mnam,ngTh  ^ defC,nbed’  Which  is  “ famous 
unknown.  The  animal  we  mean,  is  that  which 

produces  the  mull,  which  all  modern  naturalifts,  and  the 

fo'me  h P*E  travel(ersnthrouSh  Alia,  have  fpoken  of, 
others  h 'cTe  a ftag>,  r^-huck,  and  mufk-goat ; 

ferns  to  be  T w 33  3 Wge  Chcvr0tin  •>  and  tr“ly  it 
he  L b f , am,b'g,l0us  nature,  participating  of  all 

affert  hT,  ""T’  alt.hough,  at  the  fame  time  we  can 
aflert,  hat  its  fpecies  is  different  from  all  others.  It  is 

?8  without !ho°fa  fmal!  r°e"bbJck»  or  gazelle;  but  its  head 
Without  horns ; and  by  this  character  it  refembles  the 

or  chevf0tin  of  India.  It  has  two  great  can^ 

teeth 
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teeth  or  tufks  in  the  upper  jaw,  by  which  it  approaches 
the  chevrotin  ; but,  what  diffinguifhes  it  from  all  other 
animals,  is  a kind  of  bag,  about  two  or  three  inches  i* 
diameter,  which  grows  near  the  nave],  and  into  which  a 
liquor  filtrates,  which  differs  from  the  civet  by  its  fmell 
and  confidence.  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  have 
made  any  mention  of  the  mufk-animal ; and  Grew  is  the 
only  perfon  who  has  made  an  exadt  defeription  of  it  from 
its  fkin.  The  defeription  given  by  that  author  is  as 
follows  : 

The  mufk  dag  is  about  three  feet  fix  inches  in  length, 
from  the  head  to  the  tail ; and  the  head  is  about  half  a foot 
long;  the  neck,  feven  or  eight  inches;  the  fore  part  of  the 
head,  three  inches  broad,  and  like  that  of  a grey-hound;  the 
cars  are  ereef,  like  thofe  of  a rabbit,  and  about  three  inches 
long ; the  tail  is  not  above  two  inches  ; the  fore  legs  are 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  high  ; it  is  cloven-footed, 
armed  behind  and  before  with  two  horny  fubdances,  but 
none  on  the  hind  feet. 

The  bladder  or  bag  which  contains  the  mufk  is  about 
three  inches  long,  two  broad,  and  {lands  out  from  the  belly 
about  an  inch  and  an  half.  The  animal  has  twenty-fix 
teeth.  There  is  alfo  a tufk,  or  canine  tooth,  about  two 
rinches  and  an  half  long,  on  each  fide  in  the  upper  jaw, 
which  terminate  in  the  form  of  a hook.  It  has  no  horns. 
It  appears,  farther,  that  the  hair  of  this  animal  is  long  and 
rough,  the  muzzle  pointed,  the  tufks  fomewbat  like  thofe 
of  the  hog.  By  thefe  marks  it  approaches  the  boar  kind, 
and  perhaps  ftill  more  that  of  the  babiroujja , which  the  na- 
turalids  have  denominated  the  Indian  boar.  The  American 
hog  alio,  which  we  call  pecari9  has  a bag  or  cavity  on  its 
back,  containing  plenty  of  a very  odoriferous  humour. 
In  general,  thofe  animals  which  produce  odoriferous 
liquors,  as  the  badger,  the  caftor,  the  pecari,  the  oudatra, 
the  delman,  the  civet,  the  zibet,  are  not  of  the  flag  or 
goat  kind.  Thus  we  might  be  tempted  to  think,  that 
the  mufk  animal  is  nearer  the  hog  fpecies  than  that  of  the 
goat. 

In  refpect  to  the  matter  of  mufk  itfelf,  its  eflence,  that  is, 
its  pure  fubftance,  is  perhaps  as  little  known  as  the  nature 
©f  the  animal  which  produces  it.  All  travellers  agree,  that 
the  mufk  is  always  mixed  and  adulterated  with  blood,  or 
l'ome  other  drugs,  by  thofe  who  fell  it.  The  Chinefe  not 
only  increafe  the  quantity  by  this  mixture,  but  they  endea- 
vour likewife  to  increafe  the  weight,  by  incorporating  with 
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it  leal  very  finely  ground.  The  pureft  muflr  and  .J  , 
which  is  the  mo#  fought  after,  even  by  the  Chinefe  them 
ielves,  is  that  which  the  animal  depofits^ upon  trees  or 
againil  which  it  rubs  itfclf  when"  the 

Unea  /‘.  mu^  which  is  brought  over  in  the  h ^ • 

very  feldom fo  good,  becaufe  it  is  not  yet  ripe,  or  because  it 
is  only  in  their  rutting  feafon  that  it  acquires  all  its  ftrcmuh 
and  all  its  fmell ; and  it  is  at  this  time  the  aniiml  Zj 

ZZ  ?J?7ben  7,(  °f  this  P™  m-ter,Th,'chnttn 
f s fuch  violent  itchings  and  irritations.  A finale  nrain 

.f  mult  ,s  fufficient  to  perfume  a great  ouantitv  of  oral" 

TheT ! apd fltheodo“r  expands  itfelf  to  a very  great  diftance 
rhe  fmalleft  particle  is  fufficient  to  perfume  a c<»fiderahte 

fpace;  and  the  perfume  itfelf  is  fo  permanent,  that  at  the 

yearS>  “ d°eS  "0t  fem  t0  have  loft  m uch* of 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Vi-£tZZli-v$z%;  ?™- 

The  Hamfter-<Ih,  £hlt‘  *kaI“nZer-Th‘  Cojmllm— 
Lori-he  Javelin  £ ’ " 

have  re- 

fhorter.  It  is  covered  with  Vnfr  a an<^  ,ts  muzz^ 

and  its  tail  is  termed  by  flu  t of^he  7“  W°° 1 * 

>S  hkewife  not  fo  thick  and  ciumfv  as  that  of^h  * 7 b°dy 

hair  is  grey,  mixed  with  red  arid  a little'  L7  SS  ,a 
are  fhort  and  nointed  • hub  U e ^ ac^  > lts  ears 

and  what  diftinguilhes’ it  from  ™ ^ther’ 'a^h'^  Chanfer’ 
enormous  tufks,  or  canine  t^rh  L animals,  are  four 

lhoot  out  of  the  lower  jaw  like’thofr  T ZTa  °f'  whicb 
others  which  come  frinTihe t pe/  jaw  tW° 

or  rather  the  upper  part  of  rhe  |PP  J T>  .pierce  the  cheeks. 
to  the  eyes.  Thefe*  tulks  ari  PSf  and  r'fc, crooJ:ed  almoft 
much  fmoother  ?„ u * , of  a verX  beautiful  ivorv 
tlephant.  ® 3nd  finer>  but  »«  fo  hard  as  that  of  Se 
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Thefe  quadruple  and  enormous  tufks,  give  thefe  animak 
a very  formidable  appearance  ; they  are,  however,  lefs  dan- 
gerous than  our  wild  boars.  They  go,  like  them,  in  herds  ; 
they  have  a very  ftrong  fmell,  by  which  they  are  eafily  dif- 
covered,  and  hunted  with  good  fuccefs.  They  grunt  terri- 
bly, defend  themfelves,  and  wound  their  enemy  with  their 
under  tufks  ; for  the  upper  are  rather  of  differvice  than  of 
ufe  to  them.  Although  wild  and  ferocious  as  the  boar,  they 
are  tamed  with  great  eafe  ; but  their  flefli,  which  is  very 
good  food,  putrefies  in  a very  fliort  time.  As  their  hair  is 
fine,  and  their  (kin  delicate,  it  is  foon  penetrated  by  the 
teeth  of  the  dogs,  who  hunt  them  in  preference  to  wild 
boars,  and  fooner  accomplifh  their  purpofe.  The  babiroufla 
firikes  its  upper  tufks  into  the  branches  of  trees,  to  reft  its 
bead,  or  to  fleep  ftanding.  TThis  habit  it  has  in  common 
with  the  elephant,  who,  in  order  to  fleep  in  an  ere&  pofture, 
fupports  his  head  by  fixing  the  end  of  his  tufks  in  the  holes 

which  he  makes  in  his  lodging. 

The  babiroufla  differs  ftill  more  from  the  wild  boar  by 
its  natural  appetites.  It  feeds  upon  grafs  and  leaves  of  trees, 
and  does  not  endeavour  to  enter  gardens,  to  feed  on  beans, 
peas,  and  other  vegetables ; while  the  wild  boar,  who  lives 
in  the  fame  country,  feeds  upon  wild  fruits,  roots,  and  often 
on  the  depredations  it  makes  in  gardens.  T hefe  animals, 
who  go  alike  in  herds,  never  mix  ; the  wild  boars  keep  on 
one  fide,  and  the  babirouffas  on  the  other;  thefe  walk 
quicker,  and  have  a very  fine  fmell.  They  often  fix  them- 
felves againft  a tree,  to  keep  off  the  hunters  and  their  dogs. 
When  they  are  purfued  for  a long  time,  they  make  towards 
the  fea,  and,  fwimming  with  great  dexterity,  very  often 
efcape  their  purfuit  ; for  they  fvvim  for  a very  long  time, 
and  often  to  very  great  diftances,  and  from  one  ifland  to 

The  babiroufla  is  found  not  only  in  the  ifland  of  Bouro, 
or  Boero,  near  Amboyna,  but  alfo  in  many  parts  of  Sou- 
thern Afia  2nd  Africa;  as  at  Eftrila,  Senegal,  Madagal- 
car  Sec.  We  have  not  had  it  in  our  power  to  convince 
ourfelves,  that  the  female  had  not  the  two  tufks  which 
are  fo  remarkable  in  the  male  ; but  molt  authors,  who 
have  fpoken  of  this  animal,  feem  to  agree  in  this  cir- 

cumftance. 


The  Cabiai.]  This 
yet  made  its  appearance  in 
as  naturalifts  and  travellers 


American  animal  has  never 
England.  It  is  not  a hog, 
pretend  ; it  even  refembles 

it 
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it  only  by  trifling  marks,  and  differs  from  it  by  (Irikin 
charaflers.  The  largeft  cabiai  is  fcarcely  ,he  flze of  a 'ho 
of  eighteen  months  growth.  The  head  is  longer  ■ the  eves 
ate  larger ; the  fnout,  mftead  of  being  rounded,  as  in  the 
hoS>  ,s  rP,lf  ],ke  that  of  a rabbit  or  harp  ami  f n!  4 
with  thick,  tong  Whiffets , the  mouth  is  n«  o 
number  and  form  of  the  teeth  are  differed  • for  it  ; * • ? 

srssjisi  t'"’  k swat 

eaf,lv  firtPH  ff  h rkmd’-1S  *”  V113nner  web’ footed>  and  thus 
before  re  divided '"T"?  “ ‘ivi',g  in  watef‘  The  hoofs 

rv rr1 

ott^b  fecks  °t  he  for  'he  water>  there  like  an 

them  With  the  greater  cafe. 

tiprighfupoT^s  hind-legf  " often  r'ts 

braying  of  an  afs  than  the  eruntine  If  an  h b 

Kirs  out  but  at  night,  and  afmoft  aiwa^  " colpany  w t h" 

h cf„"ldr  ffthe  ' °f  the  "*tcr  in  whffi’t  preys” 

its  enemies  wMchtuffue^flt  Vlt  efcaPe 

mains  at  the  flTa’  re‘ 

that  the  hunters  lofe  all  hSpes  of  feein/ > UCh  a.d,ftance» 
and  the  fleih  is  tender,  bTt  ]?ke th  fo  T*’  Jt  fa  fu  ‘ 

of  a fifliy  ,afte.  the  h’ead  «**«•. 

agrees  with  what  is  faid  of  the  beaver  5 a"d  th'S 

have  a tafte  like  fifh.  ‘ 5 wbo^e  exter|or  parts 

The  cabiai  is  quiet  and  »entle  • • • , 

fome  nor  ferocious  with  othe?  animals  Tr  neith^r.  <)uarreI- 
comes  at  call,  and  willingly  follows  the  h , j ? tamed> 
We  do  not  know  the  time  oftheir  bHn  : ’f  ff  ds  h- 

young,  their  growth,  and  confequently  the  E3h  f IT^'r 
this  animal.  They  are  very  common  in  r g h °f  I,fe  of 
Btafil,  in  Amazonia,  and  in  all  the  , lnai'a,  as  well  as 
South  America.  h ower  countries  of 

The  Porcupine  (See  nl  XYyi  -r. 
animal  leads  us  into  an ‘errof  "and  i nd  The  "ame  °f  thls 

*»  as.*** 

Z 
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as  well  in  outward  appearance,  as  in  the  interior  conforma- 
tion. Inftead  of  a long  head  and  ears,  armed  with  tufks, 
and  terminated  with  a fnout ; inftead  of  a cloven  foot,  fur- 
nifhed  with  hoofs,  like  the  hog,  the  porcupine  has  a ftiort 
head,  like  that  of  the  beaver,  with  two  large  incifive  teeth 
in  the  fore-part  of  each  jaw  ; no  tufks,  or  canine  teeth  ; 
the  muzzle  is  divided  like  that  of  the  hare  ; the  ears  are 
round  and  flat,  and  the  feet  armed  with  nails;  inftead  of  a 
large  ftomach  with  an  appendage  in  form  of  a caul,  the 
porcupine  has  only  a ftngle  ftomach,  with  the  large  ccecum 
<rut  ; the  parts  of  generation  are  not  apparent  externally,  as 
fn  the  male  hog;  its  teftes,  and  the  other  parts  of  gene- 
ration, are  likewife  concealed  in  the  body.  By  all  thefe 
marks,  as  well  as  by  its  fhort  tail,  its  long  whifkers,  and  its 
divided  lip,  it  partakes  more  of  the  hare,  or  beaver  kind, 
than  that  of  the  hog.  The  hedge-hog,  indeed,  who  is,  like 
the  porcupine,  covered  with  piickies,  is  fomewhat  refemb- 
lincr  the  hog;  for  it  has  a long  muzzle,  terminated  by  a kind 
of  fnout;  but  all  thefe  refemblances  being  very  diftant,  it 
feems  that  the  porcupine  is  a particular  and  different  fpecies 
from  that  of  the  hedge-hog,  the  beaver,  the  hare,  or  any 
other  animal  with  which  it  may  be  compared. 

Travellers  and  naturalifts  have  almoft  unanimoufly  de- 
clared, that  this  animal  has  the  faculty  of  difcharging  its 
quills,  and  wounding  its  foes  at  an  immenfe  diftance  ; that 
thefe  quills  have  the  extraordinary  and  particular  property  of 
penetrating  farther  into  the  flefh,  of  their  own  accord,  as 
foon  as  ever  the  point  has  made  an  entrance  through  the 
{kin.  'T  hefe  {tones,  however,  are  all  purely  imaginary, 
2nd  without  the  frnalleft  foundation  or  reafon.  The  error 
feems  to  have  arifen  from  this  animal  rafting  its  prickles  up- 
right, when  he  is  irritated  ; and,  as  there  are  feme  of  them 
which  are  only  inferted  into  the  fkin  by  a fmall  pellicle, 
they  eafily  fall  oft*.  We  have  feen  many  porcupines,  but 
have  never  obterved  them  dart  any  of  their  quills  from  them, 
although  they  were  violently  agitated.  We  cannot,  then, 
avoid  being  greatly  aftoniftied,  that  the  greateft  authors, 
both  modern  and  ancient,  as  well  as  the  molt  fenlible  tra- 
vellers, have  joined  in  believing  a circumftance  lo  entirely 
falfe.  In  juitice,  however,  to  Dr.  Shaw,  we  mult  except 
him  from  the  number  of  thefe  credulous  travel. ers:  “ Of 
**  all  the  number  of  porcupines,”  lays  he,  which  1 have 
44  foen  in  Airica,  I have  never  yet  met  with  one  which  darts 
*4  its  quills,  however  ftrongly  it  was  irritated.^  1 heir  com- 

64  mon  method  of  defence  is  to  lie  on  one  lide,  and  when 

4‘  the 
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the  PORCUPINE.  the  COUANDO. 

“ the  enemy  approaches  very  near,  to  rife  fuddenly,  and 
wound  him  with  the  points  of  the  other  ” 

The  porcupine,  although  a native  of  the  hotted  clim-me 
o Alnca  aud  India,  lives  and  multiplies  in  colder  countries, 
fucli  as  Perfta,  Spam  and  Italy.  Agricola  fays  t)Ut  ,'1C 
fpcccs  was  not  tranfportcd  into  Europe  before  the  la«l  Cen 
tury.  r hey  are  found  in  Spain,  but  more  commonlv  in 

Italy,  especially  on  the  Appemne  mountains,  and  in  the 
environs  of  Rome.  inc 

The  porcupine,  in  its  dcmedic  date,  is  neither  furious 

Ta0US  ! ‘Vs  0nr7  anX,0US  for  its  liberty;  and,  with 
he  affiftance  of  its  fore  teeth,  which  are  Ih/rp  and  drone 

. like  thofe  of  the  beaver,  it  eafily  cuts  through  a woodm 

pi., on.  It  is  alfo  known,  that  it  feeds  willingly  on  fruits 

chefnuts,  and  crumbs  of  bread  ; that,  in  its  °wdd  date  il 

lives  upon  roots  and  wild  grain;  that,  when  it  can  enter  a 

garden,  it  maces  great  havock,  eating  the  herbs  roots 

ouit,  &c.  It  becomes  far,  like  mod  other  animds  ro’ 

writhe  er^of  dimmer;  and  its  flelh,  a, though', n^d^ 

nrJuhe‘Yhk  f0rm’  fubfhnce>  and  organization  of  ih» 
prickles  of  the  porcupine  are  confide, -ed/ they  are  found  to 

b-  trje  quills,  to  which  only  feathers  are  wanrinn-  r ? 

them  exactly  refemble  thofe  of  birds  Th^v  ilrilS  m£ke 

with  .noire  as  the  animal  walks  ; and  ke  f.Iy  e 

.yh^fame  manner  as  the  peacock 

XXXi  ) T he  porcupine,  as  has  been  obferved  is  i 
of  the  hot  countries  of  the  Old  World  • h„r  ’ , at,ve 

been  found  in  the  New,  travellers  have  not  he  dated 
its  name  to  animals  which  feemed  to  refemble  ' ^ 

cularly  to  that  of  which  we  are  about  mf  t ’ d par!|- 
the  other  hand,  the  Couando  of  AmeWca  hYh'Y  f 
ported  to  the  tad  Indies;  and  Pifon  who  k f,cen  tranl" 
acquainted  with  the  porcupine,  has  engraved  hr  R 7 WaS  T 

the  true  porcupine.  The  cou  .ndo"  however  i "f 

cup.ine,  it  being  much  lefs  ; its  head  and  ’ i o por* 

" has  no  tuft  on  its  head,  nor  flit  in  the  1.0  .^  ' °V  '* 

are  fomewhat  fnorter,  ’and  m ch  fitt  Ys  tail  j‘T  * 

%LbZ  t 
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feeds  upon  herbs,  greens,  fruits,  &c.  It  fieeps  all  the 
day  like  the  hedge-hog,  and  only  ftirs  out  in  the  night ; 
it  climbs  up  trees,  and  hangs  in  the  branches  by  its  tail, 
which  the  porcupine  cannot  do.  All  travellers  agree  that 
its  flefh  is  very  good  eating.  It  is  eafily  tamed,  and  com- 
monly lives  in  high  places.  Thefe  animals  are  found 
over  all  America,  irom  Brafil  and  Guiana,  to  Louifiana 
and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Canada  ; while  the  porcupine 
is  only  to  be  found  in  the  hotteft  parts  of  the  Old  Con- 
tinent. 

In  transferring  the  name  of  porcupine  to  the  couando, 
they  havefuppofed  and  tranfmitted  to  him  the  fame  faculties, 
efpecially  that  of  lancing  its  quills.  Ray  is  the  only  perfon 
who  has  denied  thefe  circumftances,  although  they  evidently 
appear,  at  fir  ft  view,  to  beabfurd. 

The  Urson,  or  Canada  Porcupine.]  This 
animal,  placed  by  Nature  in  the  defart  part  of  North 
America,  exifts  independent  of,  and  far  diftant  from,  man. 
The  urfon  might  be  called  the  fpiny  leaver , it  being  of  the 
fame  fize,  the  fame  country,  and  the  fame  form  of  body ; it 
has,  like  that,  two  long,  ffrong,  and  {harp  incifive  teeth  at 
the  end  of  each  jaw  ; its  prickles  are  fhort,  and  almoft  co- 
vered with  its  hair;  for  the  urfon,  like  the  beaver,  has  a 
double  coat ; the  firft  coniifts  of  long  and  foft  hair,  and  the 
fecond  of  a down,  or  felt,  which  is  (till  fofter  and  fmoother. 
In  the  young  urfons,  the  prickles  are  proportionally  larger, 
more  apparent,  and  the  hair  fhorter  and  fcarcer  than  in  the 
adults. 

This  animal  d iflikes  water,  and  is  featful  of  wetting 
itfelf.  He  makes  his  habitation  under  the  roots  of  great 
hollow  trees,  fieeps  very  much,  and  chiefly  feeds  upon  the 
bark  of  juniper.  In  winter,  the  fnow  ferves  him  for  drink; 
in  fummer,  he  laps  water  like  a dog.  The  favages  eat  his 
flefh,  and  {trip  the  bridles  oft'  the  hide,  which  they  make  ufe 
of  indead  of  pins  and  needles. 

The  Tanrec,  (See  pi.  XXXI.)  and  Tendrac,  or 
Asiatic  Hedge-hogs,  are  two  fmall  animals  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  which  a little  refetnble  our  hedge-hog,  but  are  iut- 
ficiently  different  to  conflitute  a different  Ipecies.  What 
ltrono-ly  proves  this,  is,  their  not  rolling  themfelves  up  m 
the  fhape  of  a ball,  like  the  hedge-hog;  and  where  the  tan- 
recs  are  found,  as  at  Madagascar,  hedge-hogs  are  alfo found 
*f  the  fame  fpecies  as  ours. 
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There  appear  to  be  tanrecs  of  two  fpecies,  or  perhaps 
°t  two  different  breeds.  The  firft,  which  is  nearly  as  large 
as  our  hedge-hog,  has  its  muzzle  proportionably  longer  - 
and  its  ears  are  more  apparent,  and  lefs  furniihed  with 
prickles,  than  thofe  of  the  fecond,  to  which  we  have  given 
the  name  of  tendrac,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  firft  °xhe 
tendrac  is  not  larger  than  a rat ; its  muzzle  and  its  ears  a-c 
fiiorter  than  thofe  of  the  tanrec  ; which  laft  is  covered  with 
lhorter  prickles,  as  numerous  as  thofe  of  the  hed^e-hoo-  • 
whereas  the  tendrac  has  them  only  on  the  head,  neck  and 
Moulders,  {he  reft  of  the  body  being  covered  with  a coarse 
hair,  refembling  the  briftles  of  an  hog. 

1 hele  little  animals,  whofe  legs  are  fmall,  move  but 
liowJy;  they  grunt  like  an  hog,  and  wallow,  like  it  in 
mire  ; they  are  chiefly  in  creeks  and  harbours  of  fait  water  - 
they  multiply  in  great  numbers,  and  make  themfelves  holes’ 
in  the  ground,  and  ileep  for  feveral  months.  During  this 

rZV  V1’^  haVr  fn'S  °ff’  Which  is  ™'wed  «Pon  their 
evivai.  Tiiey  are  ufually  very  fat;  and  although  their  fle'fh 

be  i^.p'd  foft  and  fpongy,  yet  the  Indians  find  it  to  their 
take,  and  confider  it  as  a very  great  delicacy. 

t"E  Cameleopakd  (Seep!.  XXX.)  is  one  of  the  tall- 
e(t,  molt  beautiful,  and  mod  harmlefs  animals  in  nature 
I he  enormous  disproportion  of  its  legs  (the  fore  legs  being 

ufe  of8>Sft  " 3S  iheh'nder.  ones.>  is  a 8reat  obftacle  to  the 
ufe  of  its  itrcngth  : its  motion  is  waddling  and  Itiff-  it  can 

neither  fly  from  its  enemies  in  its  free  (fate,  nor  lerve  i 

■nailer  ,n  a domeftic  one.  The  fpecies  is  not  very  nu- 

merous,  and  have  always  been  confined  to  the  defeats  of 

^ hiopia,  and  fome  other  provinces  of  Africa  and  India 

As  the.c  countries  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  Ariftotle 

0t  ,thls  animal;  but  Pliny  fpeaks  of  it, 

vocai°PP‘‘  Th/rnbeSl  U m f,?lanner  th«  is  far  from  equi! 

<i  r ti  ^ cameleopard,  lays  this  author,  “ has  fome 

I,  Ltf  Ia"Ce  t0‘  head  and  ears  are  fmll!  Tts 

feet  broad,  and  its  legs  long;  but  the  height  of  the  laft 

hinrie0,  Un$U|?  ’ thC  fore '*SS  bc,ng  rnuch  longer  than  the 
hinder,  which  are  very  ftort ; fo  that,  when  the  animal 

ance  nf  'fg  " h*S  io“'''«’bat  the  appear- 

the  head*  -°rt  /ttln°'  There  are  two  prominences  upon 

“ and  ftTalt  £ T th\ears ; thT  rcfemblc  t»o  cLn 
« f . \ ' nS'  Its  rnouth  is  like  the  ftag’s  • its  t^erh 

“ furniihed  with  Vl  F*  fU,i  °f  ^ ; its  0,3  M 

jurmmed  with  black  hairs  at  its  end.” 
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44  There  is,”  fays  Strabo,  44  a large  bead:  in  Ethiopia, 
4'4  called  Camelopardalis  ; although  it  bears  no  refemblance 
46  to  the  panther,  for  its  (kin  is  not  fpotted  in  the  fame 
46  manner:  the  fpots  of  the  panther  are  orbicular,  and 
44  thole  of  this  animal  are  long,  and  nearly  refembling  thole 
44  of  the  fawn,  or  young  ftag.”  Gillius’i.  defcription  feems 
ftill  better:  44  I have  feen,”  fays  he,  44  three  cameleopards 
44  at  Cairo.  On  their  heads  are  two  horns,  fix  inches 
44  long;  and,  in  the  middle  of  their  forehead,  a tubercle 
44  rifes  to  about  the  height  of  two  inches,  which  appears 
44  like  a third  horn.  This  animal  is  fixteen  feet  high  when 
44  he  holds  his  head  eredt.  Its  neck  alone  is  feven  feet ; 
44  and  it  is  twenty  feet  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to 
44  the  end  of  the  tail.  Its  fore  and  hind  legs  are  nearly  of 
44  an  equal  height  ; hut  the  thighs  before,  are  fo  long  irk 
44  comparifon  to  thofe  behind,  that  its  back  feems  to  Hope 
44  like  the  roof  of  an  houfe.  Its  whole  body  is  fprinkled 
44  with  large  brown  fpots,  which  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
44  form.  Its  feet  are  cloven  like  thofe  of  the  ox.” 

In  infpe&ing  the  accounts  travellers  have  given  of  the 
cameleopard,  I find  a tolerable  agreement  between  them. 
They  all  agree,  that  it  can  reach  with  its  head  to  the  height 
of  fixteen  or  feventeen  feet,  when  Handing  ere<Sf  ; and  that 
the  fore  legs  are  as  high  again  as  the  hinder  ones  ; fo  that  it 
feems  as  if  it  were  feated  upon  its  crupper.  They  all  like- 
wife  agree,  that  it  cannot  run  very  fwift,  on  account  of  this 
difproportion  ; that  it  is  very  gentle,  and  that  by  this  qua- 
lity, and  even  by  the  fhape  of  the  body,  it  partakes  more  of 
the  fhape  and  nature  of  the  camel  than  of  any  other  animal; 
that  it  is  among  the  number  of  ruminating  animals,  and, 
like  them,  is  deficient  of  the  incifive  teeth  in  its  upper  jaw. 
By  the  testimonies  of  fome,  we  find,  that  the  cameleopard  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
thofe  of  Afia. 

It  is  very  clear  from  what  we  have  mentioned,  that  the 
cameleopard  is  a very  different  (pecies  from  every  other  ani- 
mal ; but,  if  we  referred  it  to  any,  it  would  be  the  eamelj 
rather  than  the  flag. 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  fubffance  of  the  horns  of  the 
cameleopard  ; and  in  that  part  it  may  refemble  the  ftag  more 
than  the  ox,  though  pofiibly  they  may  be  neither  folid,  like 
thofe  of  the  firft,  nor  hollow,  like  thofe  of  the  ox,  goat,  &c. 
Who  knows  but  they  may  be  compofed  of  united  hairs,  or 
of  a fubftance  and  texture  entirely  peculiar  to  themfelves. 
The  horns  of  the  cameleopard  are  furrounded  with  large, 

coarfe 
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coarfe  hair,  and  not  covered  with  a down  or  velvet  litre 

feemVto  Jh'  midd,e  of  th’e 

leerns  to  form  a third  horn  : the  two  others,  which  are  nor 

pointed  but  have  molly  knobs  at  their  ends,  are  perhaps 

only  tubercles  iomewhat  refembling  the  former.  Travellers 

inform  us,  that  the  female  cameleopards  have  horns  like 

the  males,  with  tins  difference  only,  that  they  are  fmaller 

If  th.s  animal,  therefore,  was  really  of  the  flag  k„d* 

the  analogy  would  be  violated  here  likewife;  for  of  all  fuch 

animals,  there  only  the  female  rein-deer  that  has  horns 

The  Lama,  and  the  Paco.]  It  is  very  hntrular 
. that  although  the  lama  and  the  paco  are  domeftfeated’ 
in  Peru,  Mexico  and  Chili,  as  the  horfes  are  in  Eu 
rope,  or  the  camels  111  Arabia,  we  fcarcely  know  any 
hmg  of  them.  Peru,  according  to  Gregory  de  Bolivar  is 
the  true  and  native  country  of  the  lamas/  they  are  con 

wool  may  be  fpun 

capable  of  carrying  heavy  loads  in  the  molt  rugged  and  dan 
gerous  ways  ; the  ftrongert  of  them  will  trail  with  two' 
hundred,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  on  thdt 

l':'hnr  Pacf  15  but  flow,  and  their  journey  is  feld/m 
above  fifteen  miles  a dav  • but  th^n  eldom 

defeend  precipices,  and  find  footing  amon/the'm/fl^’ 

rocks,  where  even  men  can  fcarcelf  aZZZZL  i craSgy 

commonly  travel  for  five  days  together  whe^T 5 thcy 

ouhged  to  reft,  which  they  do/of  their  own  arco/d  G 

or  three  days.  They  are'  chiefly  emplovTd  ’ f°r  tWO 

riches  of  the  mines  of  Potofi.  Boliva/affi,™  J17"1.5  the 

time,  above  three  hundred  thoufand  of  their/-  tMt.u1  lils 
in  adtual  employ.  tde*e  aniOials  were 

The  growth  of  the  lama  is  very  quick  • and  he  i‘f  • . 

of  fhort  duration.  This  animal  couples  fo  e,rl  ^ ,S,b<,t 
years  of  age,  and  remains  ftrong  a/d  vigorous7 t?M  f ‘ 

lTaSn"  bK'i'°  ZeC!'ne’  3nd  b^l,es  em!r‘7yuVfL; 

Americans.  They  are^emk^nT/  ,m°dc,I?d  0,1  that  of  tile 
{£"*  withh.the  gtoateft^leifure  and'cSn'’  When  T7 

fcttirs  tasaesaisS^ 
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As  foon  as  they  hear  their  driver  whittle,  they  rife  up  again 
with  the  fame  precaution,  and  proceed  <5h  their  journey  j 
they  feed  as  they  go  along  on  the  grafs  they  meet  with  in 
their  way,  but  never  eat  in  the  night,  making  ufe  of  that 
time  to  ruminate.  The  lama  fleeps  like  the  camel,  with 
its  feet  folded  under  its  belly,  and  ruminates  in  that 
pofture.  When  overloaded  or  fatigued,  it  falls  on  its  belly, 
and  will  not  rife,  though  its  driver  ftrikes  it  with  his  utmoft 
force. 

The  lama  is  about  four  feet  high  ; its  body,  compre- 
hending the  neck  and  head,  is  five  or  fix  feet  long  ; its  neck 
alone  is  near  three  feet.  The  head  is  fmall  and  well  pro- 
portioned, the  eyes  large,  the  nofe  fomewhat  long,  the  lips 
thick,  the  upper  divided,  and  the  lower  a little  depending  : 
jt  wants  the  incittve  and  canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 
The  ears  are  four  inches  long,  and  move  with  great  agility. 
The  tail  is  feldom  above  eight  inches  long,  fmall,  ftrait,  and 
a little  turned  up  at  the  end.  It  is  cloven-footed,  like  the 
ox  ; but  the  hoof  has  a kind  of  fpear-like  appendage  behind, 
which  aflifts  the  animal  to  move  and  fupport  itfelf  over  pre- 
cipices and  rugged  ways.  The  back  is  clothed  with  a fhort 
wool,  as  is  the  crupper  and  tail  ; but  it  is  very  long  on  the 
belly  and  Tides.  Thefe  animals  differ  in  colour;  fome  are 
white,  others  black,  but  moft  of  them  brown. 

Thefe  ufeful,  and  even  neceflary  animals,  2re  attended 
with  no  expence  to  their  matters  ; for,  as  they  are  cloven- 
footed, they  do  not  require  to  be  fhod,  nor  do  they  require 
to  be  houfed,  as  their  wool  fupplies  them  with  a warm  co- 
vering. Satisfied  with  a fmall  portion  of  vegetables  and 
grafs,  they  want  neither  corn  nor  hay  to  fubttft  them  ; they 
are  fill  1 more  moderate  in  what  they  drink,  as  their  mouths 
are  continually  moittened  with  faliva,  which  they  have  in 
a greater  quantity  than  any  other  animal.  The  natives 
hunt  the  huanacus , or  wild  lama,  for  the  fake  of  its  fleece. 
The  dogs  have  much  trouble  to  follow  them  ; and,  if  they 
do  not  come  up  with  them  before  they  gain  the  rocks,  both 
the  hunters  and  dogs  are  obliged  to  delitt  in  their  purfuit. 

The  pacos  are  a fubordinate  kind  to  the  lamas,  much  in 
the  fame  proportion  as  the  afs  is  to  the  horle : they  are 
f mailer,  and  not  fo  i'erviceable  ; but  their  fleece  is  more  ufe- 
ful : their  wool  is  fine  and  long,  and  is  a fort  of  merchan- 
dife,  as  valuable  as  filk.  The  natural  colour  of  the  pacos 
is  that  of  a dried  role-leaf,  which  is  fo  fixed,  that  it  under- 
goes no  alteration  under  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer. 
They  not  only  make  good  gloves  and  (lockings  of  this  wool. 
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but  aifo  form  it  into  quilts  and  carpets,  which  hri™  „ u-  u 
price,  and  exceed  thole  of  the  Levant.  ^ * hlgher 

, rbe  Pacos  alfo  refe™ble  ‘he  lamas  in  their  form,  except 
mg  that  them  legs  are  lhorter,  and  their  muzzle  th  taker  and' 
clofer.  T hey  inhabit  and  climb  over  the  htaheft f 
the  mountains.  The  fnow  and  ice  feem  rather  agreeable 
than  inconvenient  to  them.  When  wild,  they  k«D  t ’! 

getlier  in  flocks,  and  run  very  fwift  ; and,  as  foon  as  they 
perceive  a Granger,  they  take  flight  jr-  ; , . tneX 

before  them  TitP  • 2 Ke  M driving  their  young 
oetore  tneim  The  ancient  monarchs  of  Peru  rieorouflv 

™ rref « 

^r^TboirrX^Te"  WhiCj 

SftiX  *5sar’i  *•  °° 

flop,  and,  crowding  tognhe?  in  a heap7  die  hT’  rn  they 
numbers  of  them  with  The  ereateff  cafe-  h f ? r™  k'  great 
huanacus  among  the  flock  which  ’ 1 V 1 ■ tbere  are  an^ 

pacos,  they  leap  over  the  rope  with  JrVt^nT  rT  ^ 
ample  is  immediately  followed  hw  fc  . , fcn‘t,v*  ie  cx_ 

e^w*  v-he  ®ra«agem^of°th°  be^purfbere.W^°  ° ^°C^’  a"d  ‘*7 

carry  burdensf  buTV^^  *K  Ufd 

weaker,  they  carry  much  left  we’isrht  ’ Th"2  mal l)er  and 
of  a more  ftubborn  nature  • and  ®.„h  They  arc  hkewife 

their  load,  they  will  fuffer  ’themfelves  "oTe  ^ ^ W'th 
fooner  than  rife.  The  Tndianc  u t0  be  Cut  to  P,cces 

milk  of  thefe  animals,  as  they  hareVar'^i  madC  Ule  °f  the 
ply  their  own  young.  The  meat  jS-'T?11  t0  fuP- 
wool,  has  induced  the  Spaniards  tnP  h|  d ,vcd  from  their 
‘hem  in  Europe  : they  have  tranfported^r”1-  '°  "atUralize 
hopes  to  raife  the  breed  in  that  «,  !?  T lnt0  SPaln>  in 
r.ot  agreeing  with  their  nature  ^ ’ but’  the  c,lmate 

We  are,  neverthelefs,  perfuaded  ’thanheJ^  ^ ‘hem..lived; 

more  valuable  than  the  lama«  m'h£  T™ Wh,ch  are 

•a  a 

the 
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the  top  of  the  higheft  mountains ; that  they  are  never  to  be 
found  in  the  valleys,  and  die  if  brought  into  hot  countries; 
that,  confequently,  in  order  to  preferve  them,  they  {hould  bu 
landed,  not  in  Spain,  but  in  Scotland,  and  even  in  Norway, 
and  with  greater  certainty  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean,  A - 
pine,  or  other  mountains,  where  they  might  climb  and  attain 
to  the  region  that  moft  agrees  with  their  nature. 

The  Unan,  and  the  Ai,  (See  pi.  XIX.  and  XXXIX.) 

Thefe  two  animals  have  the  epithet  of  Jloth  given  to  them 

both  by  moft  authors,  on  account  of  their  Ilownefs,  and 

the  difficulty  with  which  they-fcalk.  The  unan  has  no 

tail,  and  only  two  nails  on  the  fore  feet.  The  ai  has  a 

Ihort  tail,  and  three  nails  on  every  foot.  The  nole  of  the 

unan  is  likewife  much  longer,  the  forehead  higher,  and  the 

ears  longer  than  the  ai.  It  differs  alfo  in  the  hair.  As  for 

the  internal  parts,  its  vifcera  are  both  formed  and  fituated 

different  ; but  the  moft  diftindfive,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 

the  moft  lingular  chara&er,  is,  that  the  unan  has  forty -lix 

tibs  while  the  ai  has  but  twenty-eight.  This  alone  lup- 

pofes  two  fpecies,  quite  diftind  one  from  the  other  ; and 

thefe  forty-fix  ribs,  in  an  animal  whofe  body  is  fo  Ihort,  is 

i kind  of  excefs  or  error  in  nature ; for,  even  in  the  largeit 

animals,  and  thole  whofe  bodies  are  relatively  longer  than 

they  are  thick,  not  one  of  them  is  found  to  have  fo  many. 

The  elephant  has  only  forty  ribs,  the  horfe  thirty-fix,  the 

jam  thirty,  the  dog  twenty-fix,  and  the  human  fpecies 

twentv-four,  &c.  This  difference  ,n  the  conftrudion  of  the 

unan  'and  the  ai  fuppofes  a greater  diftance  between  thefe 

two  kinds  than  there  is  between  that  of  the  cat  and  the 

doo-,  which  have  the  fame  number  of  ribs ; for  the  externa 

diffeiences  are  nothing  in  comparifon  with  the  internal 

ones,  which  are  the  caufes  of  the  others.  Thefe  animals 

have  neither  incifive  nor  canine  teeth  ; their  eyes  are  dull 

and  heavy  ; their  mouths  wide  and  thick;  their  fur  coarfe 

and  flaring,  and  like  dried  grafs;  their  thighs  feem  almoft 

disiointed  from  the  haunch  ; their  legs  very  Ihort,  and  ba  y 

ihaned  ; they  have  no  foies  to  the  feet,  nor  toes  feparate  y 

moveable,  but  only  two  or  three  claws,  exceffively  long, 

and  crooked  downwards  and  backwards.  Unfurmfhed  with 

teeth  they  cannot  feize  any  prey,  nor  feed  upon  flefh,  nor 

even' upon  vegetable  food.  Reduced  to  live  on  l«v«  and 

wild  fruits,  they  take  up  a long  time  in  crawling  to  a tree, 

and  aic  ftill  longer  in  climbing  up  to  the  branches.  During 

this  flow  and  painful  labour,  which  fometimes  lafts  many 

days. 
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aays,  they  are  obliged  to  fupport  the  moft  nreffin-r  hunger- 
and  when,  at  length,  one  ot  them  has  accomplidied  its 
>t  fattens  itfelf  to  the  tree,  crawls  from  branch  to  b anch’ 
and,  by  degrees,  tlnps  the  whole  tree  of  its  foliage  In’ 
th.s  manner,  it  remains  federal  weeks  without  mofffenin" 
ts  dry  food  with  any  liquid;  and,  when  it  has  confuted 
us  ftore,  and  -the  tree  is  entirely  naked,  yet  unable  to 
efeend,  it  continues  on  it  till  hunger  preffes,  and  that  be 
coming  more  powerful  than  the  fear  of  danger  or  death  ir 
drops,  like  a thapelefs,  heavy  mats,  to  the  g°round,  without 
being  capable  of  exerting  any  effort  to  break  the  violence  of 

On  the  ground,  thefe  animals  are  exnofed  to  all  th^.v 
enem.es ; and,  as  their  fle/h  is  not  abfolutely  bad  thevae 
killed  by  men  and  hearts  of  prey.  Thev  feem  t n /•  , 
but  little,  or,  if  they  produce  very  often  it  is  nnl^f^n 
number,  as  they  are  furnifhed  but  w h\wo  te  e ' ' 

a i t3 

by  reft,  however  poor  and  dry  their  food  is  ’ Alrho  u 
they  have  ne.ther  horns  on  their  heads  nor  h fAkbo"Sh 
teet,  nor  mcifive  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw’  thev  ^ f°  thf'r 
ftanding,  among  the  number  of  ruminating  a ? n?twlth‘ 
have,  like  them,  four  ftoraachs-  fo  c hTt  h S T 'S  and 
can  compenfate  for  the  quality  of  their  fo/l’  C,0n^uentl}'. 
tity  they  take  at  a time  ; Ind  Vhat  is  ftiH  ’ ;,Uan' 

that,  inrtead  of  having,  like  other  ruminatim^f  -in^u  ar  ,s> 
long  inteftines,  theirs 'are  very  thort  like  th  f anima,s>  vcry 
vorous  kind.  7 ’ ,lke  thofe  of  the  carni- 

Both  thefe  animals  belono-  to  thp 
New  Continent,  and  are  never  to  he  uther"  P^ts  of  the 
The  unan,  as  well  as  [heTL  to  he  W't  the  °ld' 
^America,  from  Braf.l  t0  Mexico  "'|th  ln  'he  defarts 
inhabited  the  northern  countries.  They  can™?  rT 

nor  ra,n.  the  ch  from  J cannot  endure  cold 

;“:hm  “'1-“  1.4;  K ;h.ri 

ram,  and  amJlncm  Tf  ' S '*  h 1a'ive  °f  Kuri* 

very  lively  and  fubtle  ? ir  f f S°Uth  America-  It  is 

- ■*» «-  rs;S,  z 
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hanging  down  by  the  fide  of  its  body.  Its  head  is  then 
eredf,  and  moves  upon  the  neck  as  on  a pivot.  It  is  not  fo 
large  as  a rabbit,  and  nearly  refembles  the  marmofe  in  fize  ; 
its  tail  is  fomewhat  longer,  and  its  fnout  is  more  prominent 
and  raifed.  It  is  more  like  the  coati  than  any  other  animal. 

Its  charadler  likewife  is  nearly  original,  fince  it  neither  be-? 
longs  to  the  coati,  nor  the  hyaena.  1 hefe  two  are  the 
only  animals  who  have  four  toes  to  every  foot. 

This  animal  eats  raw  meat  with  eagernefs,  and  particu- 
larly poultry.  It  is  fond  of  filh,  and  ftill  more  of  eggs,  it 
will  eat  neither  fruit  nor  bread.  It  makes  ufe  of  its  fore 
feet,  like  the  fquirrel,  to  carry  its  food  to  its  mouth  ; it 
laps  its  drink  like  a dog,  and  will  not  touch  water,  unlels 
it  is  luke-warm.  Of  one  in  the  French  King’s  colle&ion, 
its  common  drink  was  its  own  urine,  although  of  a very 
ftrong  fmell.  It  did  not  chew  its  food,  but  often  fcratched 
the  brick  or  plaiftered  walls  with  its  nails.  It  was  fo  well 
tamed,  that  it  anfwered  to  its  name,  when  called  ; it  went 
about  the  houfe  like  a cat,  and  had  two  voices  j one  like 
the  barking  of  a young  dog,  when  it  was  left  long  alone,  or 
heard  an  unufual  noile ; on  the  contrary,  when  it  was 
carefled,  or  when  it  (hewed  fome  token  of  pleafure,  it  made 
a noife  as  ftrong  as  that  of  a rattle  brifkly  turned.  It  was 
a female  animal,  and  only  lived  one  winter,  notwithdanding 
all  the  care  that  was  taken  to  feed  and  keep  it  warm. 

The  Tarsier  (See  pi.  XXXI.)  is  an  animal  remark- 
able for  the  length  of  its  hind  legs.  The  bones  of  the  feet, 
and  efpecially  thofe  which  compofe  the  upper  part  of  the 
tarfus,  are  of  an  extraordinary  (ize;  and  it  is  from  this 
very  character  we  have  taken  its  name.  It  has  five  toes  to 
every  foot ; it  has,  as  I may  fay,  four  hands ; for  the  toes 
are  very  long,  and  fufficiently  divided  : the  larged  of  thofe 
behind,  or  the  thumb,  is  terminated  by  a flat  claw  ; and, 
although  the  claws  of  the  other  toes  are  pointed,  they  are,  at 
the  fame  time,  fo  (hort  and  fo  fmall,  that  they  do  not  prevent 
the  animal  from  ufing  its  fore  feet  like  hands.  I he  jerboa, 
on  the  contrary,  has  only  four  toes,  and  four  long  and  crooked 
claws,  on  its  fore  feet  j and,  indead  of  a thumb,  it  has  only 
a tubercle  without  any  claw  : but,  what  removes  it  farther 
from  our  tariier,  is,  that  it  has  only  three  fingers',  or  three 
great  claws,  in  the  hind  feet.  The  tarfier  is  found  in  fome 
remote  iflands  ot  India.  In  Amboyna  paiticuiui  ly. 

The  Phalanger.]  Thefe  animals,  which  have  been 
fent  to  us  by  the  pame  of  Surinam  ratsy  have  much  lets 
1 affinity 
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affinity  with  rats,  than  with  the  animals  of  the  fame  rlin,o,„ 

0f  whi;h  given  hiftory,  under  Z ^es  ofThe 

marmofe  and  cayopohne.  As  it  has  never  been  named  iw 
any  artift  or  traveller,  we  have  denominated  it  from  itc  nhJ 
raoler  which  is  totally  different  from  that  of Z other 
animal,  and  have  called  it  phalanger,  from  its  phaUn.)s  beinJ 
lingularly  formed,  and  becaufe  its  two  fore  toes  are  coni ofoS 
ed  m fuch  a manner,  that  this  double  toe  appears  like  a hoof" 
feparated  only  near  the  claws ; the  thumb  is  feparated  from 
the  fingers,  and  has  no  claw  at  its  extremity. 

Thele  animals  vary  in  the  colour  of  the  hair  : they  are 
about  the  fee  of  a fmall  rabbit,  or  a very  largi  rat>  and 
are  remarkable  for  the  exceffive  lenttth  of  their  mil  r T 
and  the  form  of  their  teeth,  whic^ltt  foffi^7to 
diftmgutfli  the  phalanger  from  the  marmofe,  the  furikit  the 

fpec,es  of  — * - 

The  Coquaei.ih.J  This  animal  was  fent  from 
America,  by  the  name  of  the  orange-coloured  fauirrel 
It  is,  however,  not  a fquirrel,  although  fufficientlv  re’ 
fembling  it  by  the  fhape  of  the  tail ; for  it  not  on fo  fifth 
by  many  external  charaflers,  but  alfo  by  its  na/ure  and 

I hecoquallin  is' much  larger  than  the  fquirrel  - it  js  , 
beautiful  animal  and  very  remarkable  for  its  colours  it! 
belly  being  of  a fine  yellow,  and  its  head  as  well  o u 

varied  with  white,  black,  brown,  and  oranve  it  covers  iK 
back  with  its  tail,  like  the  fmiir ’i  u „ u to  ’ IC  covers  •ts 

animal  fmall  brufhes  of  hair  at ’th“  ti^A 

fuch  places,  it  builds  its’  neff,  and  rars'l  ’r''''  in 
it  like  wife  ftores  its  little  habitation  with  com  and  7"?  5 
to  feed  oil  during  the  winter*  it  is  a ;Pai  l c rjll> 

Si""1 "iw-  •£*  ">  SjSbft 

taft  Indies  are  much  fmaller  %,d  the’  (|UHri-iS  of  the 
There  are  true  fquirrels,  whfoh 

rican  fuifle,  burrow  under  ground^iki  rabbit  theAmc* 
no  other  affinity  with  the  fauirrel  thJ*  r u i 3nd  have 
external  form,  } H than  a Ambiance  in  the 

Tiis 
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The  Hamster,  or  German  Marmot,  is  one  of 
the  moft  famous,  and  moft  pernicious  rats  that  exiff. 
We  have  fed  one  of  thefe  animals  for  many  months, 
and  afterwards  had  it  difledted,  and  obferved,  that  the  ham- 
fter  refembled  more  the  water-rat,  than  any  other  animal  ; 
it  refembled  it  alfo  in  the  fmallnefs  of  its  eyes,  and  the  fine- 
nefs  of  its  hair;  but  its  tail  is  not  fo  long  as  that  of  a water- 
rat  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  fhorter  than  that  of 
the  fhort-tailed  moufe.  All  thefe  animals  live  under  the 
earth,  and  feem  to  be  animated  with  the  fame  inftincl  ; 
they  have  nearly  the  fame  habits,  and  particularly  that  of 
collecting  corn,  &c.  and  making  great  magazines  in  their 
holes. 

The  habitations  of  the  hamfters  are  different,  according 
to  their  fex  and  age,  and  alfo  to  the  quality  of  the  land 
they  inhabit.  That  of  the  male  hamfter  is  an  oblique 
paffage,  and  at  the  entrance  is  a portion  of  earth  thrown 
up.  At  a diftance  from  this  entrance,  there  is  a fingle 
hole,  which  defcends  in  a perpendicular  manner  to  the 
chambers  or  cavities,  of  the  habitation.  There  is  no  hil-» 
lock  of  earth  near  that  hole;  which  makes  us  prefume, 
that  the  oblique  entrance  is  made  hollow  from  the  out- 
fide,  and  that  the  perpendicular  hole,  by  which  they 
come  out,  is  worked  vvithinfide,  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top. 

The  habitation  of  the  female  has  alfo  an  oblique 
paffage,  with  two,  three,  and  even  eight  perpendicular 
holes",  by  which  the  young  ones  may  come  in  and  go 
cut.  The  male  and  the  female  have  each  their  feparate 
abode  ; that  of  the  female  is  deeper  than  that  of  the  male. 

The  perpendicular  hole  is  the  common  paffage  for  coming 
in  and  going  out.  By  the  oblique  road,  they  throw  out 
the  earth  they  fcratch  up.  This  paffage  alfo  has  a gentle 
declivity  into  fome  of  the  cavities,  and  another  moie  ffeep 
into  others  which  ferves  for  a free  circulation  of  the  air  in 
this  fubterraneous  habitation.  The  cavity  where  the  female 
breeds  her  young,  contains  110  provifion,  but  only  a neft 
formed  of  ftraw  or  grafs.  The  depth  of  the  cavity  is  very 
different.  The  young  hamfler,  of  a year  old,  makes  its  bur- 
row only  a foot  deep,  while  the  old  animal  often  hollows  it 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  All  the  cavities  communi- 
cate together  in  one  habitation,  which  is  about  eight  or  ten 
feet  in  diameter- 

Thefe  animals  ftore  their  magazines  with  dry  clover,  corn, 
and  other  grain  ; beans  and  peafe  they  likewife  provide 

them  lei  ves 
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themfel ves  with  5 all  thefe  they  are  particularly  careful  to 
ieparate  from  the  hu(k,  which,  with  every  other  matter  thee 

do  not  make  ufe  of,  they  carry  out  of  their  habitation  by  their 
blique  paflage.  3 

The  ham  (ter  commonly  gets  in  its  winter  provifions  at 
the  latter  end  of  Auguft.  When  it  has  filled  its  magazines' 
it  covers  them  over,  and  (huts  the  avenues  to  them  care- 
fully with  earth.  This  precaution  renders  the  difcovery  of 
’ de  anima,s  very  difficult.  The  heaps  of  earth  which 
they  throw  up  before  the  oblique  paflage,  are  the  only 
marks  to  trace  their  habitations.  The  molt  ufual  method 

the?’i  ‘S  -buy  d,SS'nS  'hem  out  of  their  holes, 
which  is  attended  with  much  trouble,  on  account  of  the 

depth  and  extent  of  their  burrows  ; however,  a man  verfed 
in  this  bufmefs,  commonly  effefts  his  purpofe  with  good 
fuccefs.  In  autumn,  he  feldom  fails  of  finding  two  food 
bufhels  of  corn  in  each  of  their  habitations  5 and  he  dfaws 
great  profit  from  the  (kins  of  the  animals.  The  hamfteTs 
bring  forth  their  young  two  or  three  times  in  a year  and 
feldom  left  than  five  or  fix  each  time.  Some  years’there 
are  great  numbers  of  them  to  be  feen,  and  in  others  fcarcejv 
any  to  be  met  with.  They  multiply  in  great  numbers  whw 
the  feafons  are  wet,  which  caufes  a great  lcarcitv  of  oram 
by  the  devaftation  thefe  animals  make.  7 8 > 

The  hamfter  begins  to  burrow  at  the  age  of  fix  weeks  or 
of  hs'growth!  “ COpU,ateS>  h~>  *"  ‘»e  fcft  year 

detooy^neCaatg:Seat  Q T&  ^ ^ 

them  theref°1,0WS  ^ **  SS  « 

b=%Mabck1  howeveebThereer  ^ ^ the 

and  this  difFerence  may  proceed  from  1 grey  C°lour5 

thefe,  there  are  fome  Lfn  met  w?h  ? BefideS 

black.  C h which  are  entirely 

The  hamfters  deftroy  each  other  lilr^ 
them  being  put  into  the  fame  ca « \he  fcm  f T* 5 ,T  u°f 
male  in  the  niobt-time-  and  LV  j ! e ftrangled  the 

'hat  held  the  jaws,  (he  dev'urel  I Z “ ^ 

There  are  numbers  nrodnorvl  ; ^ C Part.  ° ,ts-vifcera. 

in  fome  parts  of  Germany  a rewaH  !n(om“c.h»  that> 

They  are  likewife  in  fu/h  great  n m!  hxed^n  thueir  heads- 
fold  exceedingly  cheap.  6 ' umbers,  that  their  fur  is 
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The  Bobak,  and  other  Marmots.]  The  name 
the  Strafbourg  marmot  has  been  affixed  to  the  hamfter, 
and  that  of  the  Poland  marmot  to  the  bobak  : but,  it  is 
certain,  that  the  hamfter  is  not  a marmot ; and  it  is  alfo 
probable,  that  the  bobak  is  one,  as  it  only  differs  from  the 
marmot  of  the  Alps,  by  the  colour  of  its  fur,  which  is  not 
quite  fo  grey.  There  is  a great  claw,  or  toe,  to  the  fore- 
feet of  the  hamfter,  while  the  marmot  has  only  four  toes  to 
each  foot  ; but  in  other  refpedts  it  perfectly  refembles  it.  It 
is  the  fame  with  refpedl  to  the  Canadian  marmot,  or  monax, 
which  fome  travellers  have  termed  the  vubijller.  It  only 
feems  to  differ  from  the  marmot  by  the  tail,  which  is  thicker 
of  hair. 

The  Canadian  monax,  the  Poland  bobak,  and  the  Al- 
pine marmots,  are,  indeed,  probably  all  the  fame  kind  of 
animal,  under  different  denominations.  As  this  fpecies 
prefers  the  coldeft  and  higheft  mountains  in  Poland,  Ruffia, 
and  other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  no  wonder  it  is 
found  in  Canada,  where  it  is  only  fomewhat  lefs  than  in 
Europe. 

The  Siberian  animal  alfo  called  by  the  Ruffians  Jevras 
Chka , is  a kind  of  marmot,  If  ill  lefs  than  the  Canadian 
monax. 

Jerboa  is  a generical  name,  which  we  make  ufe  of  ia 

this  place,  to  denote  thofe  remarkable  animals  whofe  legs 

are  extremely  difproportionate  ; thofe  before  being  not 

above  an  inch  'long,  and  the  others  about  two  inches 

one  fourth,  exactly  refembling  thofe  of  a bird.  There  are 

four  diftindt  fpecies,  or  varieties  of  this  kind.  Firft,  the 

Tarfiery  of  which  we  have  already  fpoken,  and  which  is 

certainly  a particular  fpecies,  as  its  toes  are  made  like  thofe 

of  a monkey,  having  five  on  each  foot.  Secondly,  the 

‘ Jerboa , whofe  feet  are  like  the  fijfipedesy  with  four  claws  on 

thofe  before,  and  three  on  thofe  behind.  Thirdly,  the 

Alagtaga , whofe  feet  are  formed  like  thofe  of  the  jerboa, 

with  this  difference,  that  they  have  five  toes  on  the  fore,  and 

three  on  the  hinder  feet,  with  a fpur  or  a kind  of  thumb,  or 

a fourth  toe,  much  fhorter  than  the  others.  Fourthly,  the 

- Daman  Ifracl , or  Lamb  of  Ifrae /,  which  has  four  toes  to  the 

fore-feet,  and  five  to  the  hinder,  which  may  poffibly  be  the 

fame  animal  which  Linnaeus  has  deferibed  bv  the  name  of 

« 
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ne/  of  '!eaJi,1f/he^erb0t  'S  fl°ped  fomewl™‘  in  the  man- 
or  a rabbit;  but  the  eyes  are  brr>*.r  ~ i i 

Ihorter,  though  elevated  and  open,  with  refne't  t !IC‘ears 

its  note  and  hair  are  of  a flefh  colour  it  £ ,*°„  “S  ^ l 

thick,  the  orifice  of  the  mouth  very  narrow  'tty.  \ M‘ 

very  lull,  the  lower  narrow  and  ftLt,  he  ’t  eth  ", f£ 

of  the  rabbit;  the  muftachos  are  comnofed of  I 

and  white  hairs;  the  fore- feet  are  vT  f o 5 “ 

touch  the  ground;  they  are  furnifhed' with  four  claws' 

which  are  only  ufed  as  hands  to  carry  the  food  to  the  ani’ 

Li  mHUth,;  the  hind  fce£  h«e  but  three  “h  " 
middle  one  longer  than  the  other  two  • the  tad  T’,. 

times  as  large  as  its  body,  and  is  covered  with  L r k'T 

born  hair,  ot  the  fame  colour  as  that  on  the  b mt-  i 77 

at  the  end  with  longer  and  fofter  hair  ; the  leL’  ^r "j 
eyes  are  bare,  and  of  a flefh  rnlm.r  U g ? e’  and 
bead  and  back  are  covered  *h° 

lides,  throat,  and  belly  are  whit, ft  and tl  b"7  ‘he 

and  near  the  tail,  there  isalZ  il  i beW  the  ,0lns> 
in  form  of  a crefeent.  ° ’ ck’  trail‘verfal  band, 

Thefe  little  animals  commonly  conceal  tbrl-  k-  i 
fore-feet,  within  their  hair  ; fo  that  th-v  ar~  f! : i k 7 °r 
haye  only  hinder-feet.  When  thev  n7  e d by  fome>  to 
another,  they  do  not  walk  thL  7 , fr°m  0ne  I>'«e  to 

£-*!>*> 

holding'  themfidves°  ereef'  afte  ^ 3nJ  fwiftnefs5 

*bey  hop  on  the  ground.  ’ They  reft 

,nS  polture,  and  only  lleep  in  the  ,h  , knC,ci- 

trme,  they  feek  for  their  food  like  hires  and  t T ^ 
fed  on  grafs,  corn,  and  other  train  Thev  aL  f"  "7 

nature,  but  not  to  be  tamed  b»v„„i  1 y , ot  a ge"tle 

burrow  like  rabbits,  arid  ,n  m^  e s'tTLe"  rf 

hore  of  grafs,  about  the  latter  end  of  t hy  U|) 

habitations,  and,  in  cold  countries  remain  ""T’  'a.  Uleir 
the  winter.  They  are  found  n fe  ? 'hem  dTnS 
bary,  &c.  > ru>  1 hcsnicta,  Bar- 

is TomefticT ’ W ilk?  o'  XXXilL'  Tbh 

ferviceable  in  deftroying  rats  andmfce!  but ’it-"  ,-hat*.  is 
for  prey,  and  its  is  ™ \ * a tj  lts  inclination 

extenfive  than  the  cat’s  - for  it  h r ^ 777 ,•“"7  more 
ftupeds,  ferpents,  lizards  a„7 tott  ‘ t’  ■ " L’  qUa' 

mS  CrMtUre  in  Sf-ral  and  feds  ^Ll“  3 

h b ‘ flefh : 
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flefli  ; its  courage  is  equal  to  the  fharpnefs  of  its  appetite  $ 
it  is  neither  frightened  at  the  anger  of  the  dog,  nor  the 
malice  of  the  cat,  nor  even  dreads  the  bite  of  the  ferpent  ; 
it  put  lues  them  with  eagernefs,  feizes  on,  and  kills  them, 
however  venomous  they  may  be.  As  foon  as  it  begins 
to  feel  the  impreflions  of  their  venom,  it  immediately  goe3 
in  feareh  of  antidotes,  and  particularly  a root  that  the 
Indians  call  by  its  name,  and  which,  they  fay,  is  one  of 
the  molt  powerful  remedies  in  nature,  againft  the  bite  of 
the  viper.  It  fucks  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  fowls  and  birds  ; It  alfo  kills  and  feeds  on  young 
crocodiles,  when  they  are  fcarcely  come  out  of  their 
Ihell  ; and,  as  fable  commonly  accompanies  truth,  it  has 
been  currently  reported,  that,  by  virtue  of  this  antipathy,, 
the  ichneumon  enters  the  body  of  the  crocodile,  when 
it  is  afleep,  and  never  quits  it  till  it  has  devoured  its 
entrails. 

Naturalifts  have  fuppofed  many  kinds  of  ichneumons, 
becaufe  there  are  fome  larger  than  others,  and  of  a different 
coloured  hair;  but,  if  we  confider,  that,  being  frequently 
reared  in  houfes,  they  have,  like  other  domeftic  animals, 
undergone  varieties,  we  fhall  readily  perceive,  that  this  di- 
verfity5  of  colour,  and  this  difference  of  fize,  only  indicates 
fimple  varieties,  not  fufficient  to  conftitutea  feparate  fpecies. 
It  alfo  appears  that  the  ichneumons  in  Egypt,  which  may 
be  laid  to  be  dorneftic,  are  larger  than  thofe  in  India,  which 
are  in  a wild  {fate. 

The  ichneumon  lives  very  willingly  by  the  Tides  of 
rivers,  inundations,  and  other  waters.  It  quits  its  habita- 
tion to  leek  its  prey  near  habitable  places.  It  fometimes 
carries  its  head  erect,  forelhortens  its  body,  and  raifes  itfelf 
upon  his  hind-legs  ; at  other  times,  it  creeps  and  lengthens 
itfelf  like  a ferpent;  it  often  fits  upon  its  hind-feet,  and 
oftener  fprings  upon  its  prey  ; its  eyes  are  lively,  and  full  of 
lire;  its  afpedt  is  beautiful,  the  body  very  adtive,  the  legs 
fhort,  the  tail  thick  and  very  long,  and  the  hair  rough  and 
briftly.  Both  male  and  female  have  a remarkable  orifice, 
independent  of  the  natural  paffages.  It  is  a kind  of  pocket, 
into  which  an  odoriferous  liquor  filters.  They  pretend, 
that  it  opens  this  bag,  or  pocket,  to  refrefh  itfelf  when  too 
hot.  Its  noife  is  very  (harp,  and  its  mouth  narrow,  which 
prevents  it  from  feizing  and  biting  any  thing  very  large  ; 
but  this  defedl  is  amply  fupplied  by  its  agility,  courage, 
and  by  its  power  ; it  very  eafily  ftrangles  a cat,  although 

much  larger  and  ftronger  than  itfelf ; it  often  fights  with 
& dogs ; 
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dogs  ; and,  of  whatever  fize  they  are,  it  commonly  gets  the 
better  of  them. 

The  Fossan  is  called,  by  fome  travellers,  the  Genet  of 
Madagafcar ; but  it  is,  in  general,  much  fmaller  than 
the  genet;  and  what  proves  it  not  to  be  of  that  kind,  is,  that 
it  has  no  odoriferous  bag,  the  elfential  attribute  belong- 
ing to  that  animal.  Its  manners  are  much  like  thofe 
of  our  pole-cat  ; and,  when  the  male  foflai;  is  in  heat,  it 
emits  a very  ftrong  fmell  like  mulk.  It  eats  both  flefb 
and  fruit,  but  prefers  the  laft.  It  is  a very  wild  animal, 
and  very  difficult  to  be  tamed.  The  eye  of  the  foflan  re- 
prefents  a black  globe,  very  large  in  comparifon  with  the 
fize  of  its  head,  which  gives  this  animal  a mifehievous 
look. 

The  animal  called  Berba  in  Guinea,  feerns  to  be  the  fame 
as  the  foflan,  confequently  this  fpecies  exifts  in  Africa,  as 
well  as  in  Alia. 

The  Vansire.]  Thofe  who  have  fpoken  of  this 
animal  have  taken  it  for  the  ferret,  which  indeed  it 
refembles  in  many  refpeefts,  though  it  differs  from  it  by 
characters  ftrong  enough  to  make  it  a diftindt  fpecies. 
The  vanfire  has  twelve  teeth,  or  grinders,  in  its  upper 
jaw,  while  the  ferret  has  only  eight.  The  vanfire  alfo 
differs  in  the  colour  of  its  hair,  from  all  ferrets;  although 
like  every  other  animal  which  man  is  careful  of  rear- 
ing and  increaling,  thofe  creatures  vary  much,  both  male 
and  female. 

The  animal  called  by  fome  the  TV eaf el  of  Java,  and  by 
others  the  Ferret  of  Java , may  pofiibly  be  the  fame  as  the 
vanfire. 

\ 

The  Maki.]  This  name  of  Maki  has  been  given 
to  many  different  kinds  of  animals.  The  fir  ft  clafs  is 
the  mocock,  or  maucaucau.  The  fecond  is  the  mongooz, 
commonly  called  the  brown  maki  ; and  the  third  kind  is  the 
vari,  called  by  fome  the  pied  maki. 

The  maucaucau  is  a beautiful  animal,  remarkable  for  the 
largenefs  of  its  eyes,  and  the  length  of  the  hinder  legs, 
which  by  far  exceed  thofe  before  ; by  its  beautiful  and  long 
tail,  which  is  continually  elevated  and  in  motion,  and  upon 
which  are  upwards  of  thirty  rings,  alternately  black  and 
white,  all  very  diftincl  and  feparate  one  from  the  other.  It 
is  gentle ; and,  although  it  greatly  refembles  the  monkey  in 

B b 2 many 
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many  particulars,  it  is  not  fo  malicious  in  its  nature.  It  i? 
a gregarious  animal,  commonly  found  in  company  in  its 
natural  Hate  ; in  Madagafcar,  thirty  or  forty  are  feen  herd- 
ing  together.  It  fleeps  in  a fitting  poHure,  with  its  fnout 
retting  upon  its  breaft ; its  body  is  no  thicker  than  that  of 
a cat  ; but  it  is  longer  ; and  it  appears  larger,  as  the  legs  of 
the  animal  are  very  long.  The  hair  is  very  foft,  and  Hands 
a'moi}  upright. 

The  mongooz  is  lefs  than  the  maucaucau ; but  its  hair 
is,  like  that,  of  a fhort  and  filken  nature,  but  a little  curled  ; 
the  nofe  is  alio  thicker,  and  much  refembiing  that  of  the 
vari.  We  had  a mongooz  in  our  pofieffion  for  feveral  years  ; 
its  coat  was  of  a brown  colour,  the  eyes  yellow,  the  nofe 
black,  and  the  ears  fhort.  It  had  a cultom  of  playing 
with  and  biting  its  tail,  and  had,  by  this  method,  lefiened 
it  by  four  or  five  of  the  laft  vertebrae.  Whenever  it  got 
loofe,  it  vifited  the  fnops  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  would 
make  free  with  fruit,  fugar,  fweetmeats,  &c.  to  obtain 
which,  it  would  open  the  boxes.  At  fuch  times,  it  was 
difficult  to  retake  him  ; and  it  would  bite  thofe  that  at- 
tempted it,  even  its  keeper. 

The  vari  is  much  larger,  Hronger,  and  wilder  than  the 
maucaucau,  and  is  even  exceedingly  favage  and  mifrhievous 
in  its  free  Hate.  Travellers  tell  us,  that  thefe  animals  are 
as  furious  as  tigers,  and  very  difficult  to  be  tamed  ; and 
that  its  voice  is  fo  very  loud,  that,  when  there  are  only  two 
together  in  the  woods,  it  might  be  imagined,  that  the  noife 
they  made,  proceeded  from  an  hundred.  Its  hair,  in  ge- 
neral, is  much  longer  than  that  of  the  maucaucau  ; and  it 
has  a kind  of  ruff  round  the  neck,  confuting  of  very  long 
hair.  In  other  refpedts,  its  hair  is  black  and  white,  and, 
although  very  long.  Hands  nearly  upright ; its  fnout  is 
thicker  and  longer  than  that  of  the  maucaucau  ; its  ears 
much  fliorter,  and  edged  with  long  hair;  and  its  eyes  are  of 
io  deep  an  orange  colour,  that,  if  not  minutely  inlpe&ed, 
they  appear  to  be  red. 

The  maucaucau,  the  mongooz,  and  the  vari,  are  all  of 
the  fame  country.  They  feem  to  be  confined  to  Mada- 
gafear,  Mozambia,  and  the  neighbouring  lands  of  thef? 
jflands. 

The  Lori  is  a little  animal,  found  in  Ceylon,  very 
remarkable  for  the  fingularity  of  its  conformation.  It  is, 
perhaps,  of  all  animals,  the  longed  in  proportion  to  its  fize, 
paving  n;ne  vertebras  in  the  loins;  whereas  other  quadrupeds 

'i  have 
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have  only  five,  fix,  or  feven.  The  body  appears  the  longer 
for  having  no  tail.  In  other  refpects,  it  refembles  thofe  of 
the  maki  kind,  as  well  in  the  hands  and  feet,  as  in  the  qua- 
lity of  the  hair,  the  number  of  teeth,  and  the  fharpnefs  of 
its  fnout.  This  animal  feems  to  be  the  fame  as  that  which 
Thevenot  fpeaks  of  in  the  following  terms  : — 44  I faw,” 
fays  he,  “ a monkey  at  Mogul,  which  had  been  brought 
44  thither  from  Ceylon.  It  was  greatly  valued  on  account 
44  of  its  fize,  it  being  not  bigger  than  a man’s  fid.  It  is  a 
44  different  kind  from  the  common  monkey,  having  a 
44  flat  forehead,  eyes  round  and  large,  and  of  a bright 
44  yellow  colour,  like  thofe  of  fome  cats  ; its  fnout  is 
64  very  pointed  ; the  infide  of  the  ears  is  yellow ; and 
44  it  had  no  tail.  When  I examined  it,  it  fat  eretd  on 
44  its  hind  feet,  folded  the  others  acrofs  its  bread,  and 
44  looked  around  at  the  fnecfators,  without  the  fmalleft 
44  fear.” 

The  Javelin  Bat.]  The  animal  in  queflion,  we 
have  denominated  the  javelin  bat , from  a fort  of  comb, 
or  membrane,  on  its  nofe,  which  perfectly  refembles  the 
head  of  a lance.  Although  this  character  alone  is  nearly 
fuffleient  to  d;ftinguifh  it  from  all  other  animals,  yet  we 
can  add  fome  others,  as  its  having  fcarcely  any  tail,  and  its 
hair  and  fize  being  nearly  like  the  common  bat,  with  this 
difference,  that  inflead  of  having  fix  incifive  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw,  it  has  only  four.  This  kind  of  bat  is  very 
common  in  America,  and  never  found  in  Europe. 

There  is  another  bat  in  Senegal,  which  has  alfo  a mem- 
brane upon  its  nofe,  not  in  the  form  of  a horfe  Ihoe,  as  in 
one  fpecies  we  have  obferved,  or  the  head  of  a javelin,  as 
in  this,  but  in  the  fhape  of  an  oval  leaf.  Thefe  three  bats 
being  of  different  climates,  are  not  Ample  varieties,  but  dif- 
tin£I  and  feparate  fpecies. 

Bats,  which  have,  in  other  refpe&s,  great  affinity  with 
birds,  by  their  power  of  flying,  and  by  the  ftrength'of  the 
pectoral  mulcies^  iccro  to  refemblc  tnem  dill  more  111  thefe 
membranes,  or  combs,  which  they  have  on  their  face  ; for 
mod  birds  have  alfo  combs,  or  membranes,  about  their  beak, 
pr  head,  which  feem,  in  every  reipcel,  as  fuperfluous  as 
fbofe  of  the  bat  kind. 
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Of  the  Serval — The  Ocelot — The  Margay — The  'Jackal , and 
the  Adil- — The  Ifatis — The  Glutton— The  Stinking  Pole-cats 
—The  Pekan , and  the  Vifon — The  Sable — T he  Leming — The 
Canadian  Otter— The  Seal — The  Sea  Lion — The  IValrus , or 
Morfe — The  Sea-bear— The  Manat i. 


The  Serval.  '“pHlS  animal  has  been  kept  alive  fe- 

veral  years  in  the  royal  menagerie 
of  France,  by  the  name  of  the  tiger  cat  j and  we  Ihould 
have  ftill  remained  ignorant  of  its  true  name,  if  M.  de 
Montmirail  had  not  difcovered  it  in  the  account  of  an 
Italian  voyage,  which  he  has  tranflated  : — 44  The  maraputiay 
44  which  the  Portuguefe  in  India  call  fervalf  fays  Vincent 
Maria,  44  is  a wild  and  ferocious  animal,  much  larger  than 
44  the  wild  cat,  and  fomething  lefs  than  the  civet,  which 
44  it  differs  from  by  its  head  being  rounder  and  thicker  in 
64  proportion  to  its  body,  and  its  face  finking  in  about  the 
44  middle  of  it.  It  refembles  the  panther  in  the  colour  of 
« the  hair,  which  is  brown  upon  the  head,  back,  and  iides, 
44  and  white  under  the  belly  ; alio  in  the  fpots,  which  are 
« dittindt,  equally  diftributed,  and  lefs  than  thofe  of  the 
44  panther  ; its  eyes  are  very  brilliant ; its  whifkers  are 
«4  compofed  of  long  and  ft  iff  briftles  j its  tail  is  Ihort  ; 
«<  its  feet  large,  and  armed  with  long  and  hooked  claws. 
44  It  lives  among  the  mountains  of  India,  and  is  very 
44  feldom  feen  on  the  ground  ; it  remains  almoft  con- 
44  tinually  upon  high  trees,  where  it  catches  birds,  on 
44  which  it  feeds.  It  leaps  alfo  as  nimbly  as  a monkey, 
44  and  goes  from  one  tree  to  another  with  fuch  great 
44  addrefs  and  agility,  that  it  paffes  over  a great  fpace  in 
44  a fhort  time,  and,  we  may  fay,  only  appears  and  dif- 
44  appears.  It  is  ferocious  in  its  nature,  but  flies  at  the  fight 
44  of  man.” 

Neither  captivity,  nor  good  or  bad  treatment,  will 
tame  or  foften  the  ferocity  of  this  animal.  It  leems  to  be 
the  fame  creature  as  the  tiger-cat  of  Senegal  and  the 
Cape  of  good  Hope,  which,  according  to  the  teftimony  of 
travellers,  refembles  our  cat  in  its  Ihape  and  lize.  44  1 his 
f4  animal,”  they  fay,  44  is  four  times  as  large  as  a car, 
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« of  a voracious  nature,  and  feeds  like  the  monkey,  the 
<c  rat,”  &c. 

The  Ocelot  is  a ferocious  and  carnivorous  animal, 
which  mult  be  placed  next  the  jaguar,  or  the  couguar ; for 
it  is  very  near  the  fize,  and  refembles  them  in  its  nature 
and  figure.  A male  and  female  ocelot  were  fhewn  at 
the  fair  of  St.  Ovid,  in  September  of  1764.  They  came 
from  the  countries  adjoining  to  Carthagena,  and  had  been 
taken  from  their  mother  in  the  month  of  O&ober,  1763  ; 
they  became  fo  ftrong  and  cruel  at  three  months  old,  as  to 
devour  the  bitch  which  had  nurfed  them.  When  we  faw 
them,  they  were  about  a year  old,  and  about  two  feet  long. 
They  had  then,  probably,  only  attained  one  half  or  two 
thirds  of  their  growth.  Thefe  animals  were  fhewn  by  the 
name  of  the  tiger-cat ; but  we  have  reje£led  this  deno- 
mination as  precarious  and  confufed,  efpecially  as  the 
jaguar,  ferval,  and  the  margay,  have  been  fent  to  us  with 
the  fame  name  ; thofe  three  animals  are  very  different 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  animal  we  are  at  prefent 
treating  of. 

When  the  ocelot  has  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  it  is  two 
feet  and  an  half  high,  and  about  four  feet  long  ; the  tail 
does  not  touch  the  ground  when  it  is  hanging  down,  and 
confequently  is  not  two  feet  long.  This  animal  is  very 
voracious,  but  at  the  fame  time  timid  ; he  very  feldom 
attacks  the  human  fpecies,  and  is  terrified  at  the  fight  of 
a dog.  When  it  is  purfued,  it  flies  to  the  forefts,  and 
climbs  up  a tree  to  fave  itfelf,  where  it  fleeps,  and  watches 
for  its  prey,  on  which  it  fprings  when  within  its  command  ; 
it  prefers  blood  to  flefli ; and  this  is  the  reafon  why  it  deffroys 
fuch  a number  of  animals ; for,  inftead  of  latisfying  its 
hunger  by  devouring  them,  it  only  quenches  its  thirit  by 
fucking  their  blood. 

In  its  captive  ftate,  it  preferves  its  ferocious  nature ; no- 
thing can  tame  it,  nor  calm  its  reftlefs  motion,  which  obliges 
its  keeper  to  confine  it  conftantly  in  a cage. 

The  Margay  is  much  fmaller  than  the  ocelot.  It 
refembles  the  wild  cat  in  the  fize  and  lhape  of  its  body  ; 
its  head  only  is  more  fquare,  its  fnout  longer,  its  ears 
rounder,  and  its  tail  longer;  its  hair  alfo  is  fhorter,  and  it 
has  black  ftreaks  and  fpots  on  a brown  ground.  It  was  fent 
us  from  Cayen,  by  the  name  of  the  tiger-cat ; and,  in  fadf, 
it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  cat  and  the  jaguar,  or  the 
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ocelot,  which  are  the  two  animals  to  which  the  name  of  tio-ef 
has  been  affixed  in  the  New  Continent.  According  to  Fer- 
nandes, when  this  animal  has  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  it 
is  not  quite  fo  large  as  the  civet  ; and,  according  to  Marc- 
grave,  whofe  comparifon  is  juffer,  it  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
wild  cat,  which  it  alfo  reiembies  in  its  natural  habits, 
living  only  upon  fowls,  and  other  fmall  game  ; but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  be  tamed,  and  never  lofes  its  natural  fero- 
city ; it  varies  greatly  in  its  colours,  though  commonly  it  is 
fuch  as  we  have  here  deferibed  it.  This  animal  is  very 
common  in  Brafil,  and  in  all  the  other  provinces  of  South 
America. 

The  Jackal,  and  the  Adil.  (See  pi.  XXVII.) 
We  are  not  certain,  that  thefe  two  names  denote  two  ani- 
mals of  different  fpecies.  We  only  know  that  the  jackal 
is  a larger  animal,  which  is  more  ferocious,  and  difficult 
to  be  tamed,  than  the  adil.  By  the  writings  of  travellers, 
it  appears,  that  there  are  both  great  and  fmali  jackals,  a., 
well  in  America,  as  in  Silefia,  Ruffia,  and  in  every  part 
of  Afia,  which  we  call  the  Levant,  where  this  fpecies  is 
very  numerous,  very  troublefome,  and  very  hurtful.  Thefe 
animals  are  generally  about  the  fize  of  our  foxes  ; but  their 
legs  are  fhorter  ; and  they  are  remarkable  for  the  colour  of 
their  hair,  which  is  of  a gloffy  and  bright  yellow.  This 
is  the  reafon  why  many  authors  have  called  the  jackal  the 
golden  wolf.  As  both  the  jackal  and  the  adil,  however,  are 
natives  of  the  fame  countries;  as  the  fpecies  has  not  been 
altered  by  a long  domebicity,  and  as  there  is  a considerable 
difference  in  the  fize,  and  even  in  the  nature  of  thefe  ani- 
mals, we  fhall  look  on  them  as  two  diftindl  fpecies,  with 
the  referve  of  uniting  them,  when  we  fhall  have  occafion  to 
prove,  that  they  cohabit  and  copulate  together. 

As  the  fpecies  of  the  wolf  approaches  that  of  the  dog,  fo 
the  jackal  finds  a place  between  them  both.  The  jackal,  or 
adil,  as  BeJon  fays,  Is  a beajl  between  the  wolf  and  the  dog . 
To  the  ferocity  of  the  wolf,  it  joins,  in  fact,  a little  of  the 
familiarity  of  the  dog.  Its  voice  is  a kind  of  a howl,  mixed 
With  barking  and  groaning;  it  is  more  noify  than  the  dog, 
and  more  voracious  than  the  wolf;  it  never  ftirs  out  alone, 
but  always  in  packs,  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  ; they  col- 
lc£I  together  every  day,  to  go  in  fearch  of  their  prey  ; they 
make  themfelves  formidable  to  the  mod.  powerful  animals, 
by  their  number  ; they  attack  every  kind  of  brails  or  birds, 
aimoit  in  the  prefence  of  the  human  fpecies;  they  abruptly 
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enter  Ilables,  fheepfolds,  and  other  places,  without  any  fign 
of  fear;  and  when  they  cannot  meet  with  any  other  thing, 
they  will  devour  boots,  fhoes,  harnefles,  &c.  and  what  leather 
they  have  not  time  to  coilfume,  they  take  away  with  them. 
When  they  cannot  meet  with  any  live  prey,  they  dig  up  the 
dead  carcafes  of  men  and  animals.  The  natives  are  obliged 

O 

to  cover  the  graves  of  the  dead  with  large  thorns,  and  other 
things,  to  prevent  them  from  fcratching  and  digging  up  the 
dead  bodies.  The  dead  are  buried  very  deep  in  the  earth;  for 
it  is  not  a little  trouble  that  difcourages  them.  Numbers  of 
them  work  together,  and  accompany  their  labour  with  a 
doleful  cry  ; and,  when  they  are  once  accuftomed  to  feed  on 
dead  bodies,  they  run  from  country  to  country,  follow  armies, 
and  keep  clofe  to  the  caravans.  This  animal  may  be  ft iled 
the  crow  of  quadrupeds  ; for  they  will  eat  the  moft  putrid 
or  infectious  flefh  : their  appetite  is  fo  conftant,  and  fo  ve- 
hement, that  the  drieft  leather  is  favory  to  them  ; and  fkin, 
flf  'h,  fat,  excrement,  or  the  moft  putrefied  animal,  is  alike 
to  their  tafte. 

The  Isatis  (See  pi.  XXXI.)  is  very  commonly  feen 
in  the  northern  countries,  and  but  rarely  found  on  this  fide 
fixty-nine  degrees  latitude  ; it  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length  ; 
it  perfectly  refembles  the  fox,  in  the  form  of  its  body,  and 
the  length  of  the  tail  ; but  its  head  is  like  that  of  a dog  : 
its  hair  is  fofter  than  that  of  the  common  fox  ; its  head  is 
fhort  in  proportion  to  its  body  ; it  is  broad  towards  the 
neck,  and  terminates  in  a fharp-pointed  fnout.  Its  ears 
are  almoft  round.  There  are  five  toes  and  five  claws  to  the 
forefeet,  and  only  four  toes  and  four  claws  to  the  hinder 
ones.  The  hair  on  every  part  of  the  body  is  about  the  length 
of  two  inches,  fmooth  and  foft  as  wool. 

The  voice  of  the  ifatis  partakes  of  the  barkino-  of 
the  dog,  and  the  yelping  of  the  fox.  Thofe  who  deal  in 
furs,  diftinguifh  two  animals  of  this  kind,  the  one 
white,  and  the  other  afh-coloured  : the  lafl  are  the  moft 
valuable. 

The  ifatis  1 ives  upon  rats,  hares,  and  birds,  which  it 
catches  with  as  much  fubtilty  as  the  fox.  It  plunges  in  the 
water,  and  traverfes  the  lakes,  in  fearch  of  water-fowls  and 
their  eggs.  The  only  enemy  it  has  in  the  defert  and  cold 
countries  which  it  inhabits,  is  the  glutton. 

% 

The  Glutton.  (See  pi.  XXXI.)  The  body  of 
the  glutton  is  thick,  and  its  legs  fhort.  It  is  nearly  of  the 
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fize  of  a ram,  but  as  thick  again  ; its  head  is  fhort,  its  eye 
final],  its  teeth  very  ftrong,  its  tail  rather  fhort,  and  covered 
with  hairs  to  its  extremity  ; it  is  black  along  the  back, 
and  of  a reddifh  brown  on  the  flanks;  its  fur  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  and  much  valued.  It  is  common  in  Lap- 
land,  and  all  the  neighbouring  countries  of  the  Northern 
Sea,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  Afia.  It  is  called  Carcajou 
in  Canada,  and  the  northernmoft  parts  of  America. 
The  animal  indicated  by  Fernandes,  by  the  name  of  the 
Mountain  Dog , is  probably  of  the  glutton  fpecies,  which 
poflibly  is  difperfed  as  far  as  the  defert  mountains  of  New 
Spain. 

The  legs  of  the  glutton  are  not  formed  for  running;  its 
pace  is  very  flow  ; but  its  cunning  fupplies  this  deficiency; 
it  waits  the  arrival  of  its  prey  in  ambufh  ; and,  in  order  to 
feize  it  with  greater  fecurity,  it  climbs  up  a tree,  from  which 
it  darts  down  on  the  elk  and  the  rein  deer,  and  faftens  itfelf 
fo  ftrongly  with  its  claws  and  teeth,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the 
animal  cannot  remove  it.  The  poor  animal  in  vain  flies  with 
its  utmoft  fpeed  ; it  vain  it  rubs  itfelf  againft  trees,  and 
other  objeds  ; all  is  ufelefs : faftened  on  its  back  or  loins, 
the  glutton  ftill  perfifts  in  tormenting  it,  by  digging  into  its 
flefh,  and  fucking  its  blood,  till  the  animal,  fainting  with  lofs 
of  blood,  falls  ; then  the  glutton  devours  it  by  peacemeal, 
with  the  utmoft  avidity  and  obftinate  cruelty.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable, what  a length  of  time  together  the  glutton  will 
eat,  and  what  a quantity  of  flefh  it  will  devour  at  one  Angle 
meal. 

From  this  quality,  the  glutton  has  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Quadruped  Culture.  It  is  more  infatiable,  and  commits 
greater  depredations,  than  the  wolf ; it  would  deftroy  every 
animal,  if  it  had  fufficient  agility;  but  the  only  animal  it  is 
capable  of  taking  on  foot,  is  the  beaver,  which  it  eafily  def- 
troys : it  even  often  attacks  that  animal  in  its  hole,  and 
devours  both  it  and  its  young,  if  they  do  not  get  to  the  water 
in  time;  for  then  the  beaver  efcapes  its  enemy  by  fwimming, 
and  the  glutton  flops  its  purfuit  to  feed  upon  the  fifh.  When 
it  is  deprived  of  any  living  food,  it  goes  in  fearch  of  carcafes, 
fcratches  open  graves,  and  devours  the  flefh  of  dead  bodies 
to  the  very  bone. 

Although  this  animal  is  fubtle,  and  ufes  every  art  to  con- 
quer other  animals,  it  feems  to  have  not  the  leaft  inftindtfor 
its  own  prefervation.  It  fuffers  the  human  fpecies  to  ap- 
proach it  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  fear.  This  indif- 
ference, which  feems  to  fhew  its  imbecility,  is  occafioned, 
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perhaps,  by  a different  caufe;  it  is  certain,  that  the  glut- 
ton is  not  a ftupid  animal,  fince  it  readily  finds  means  to 
fatisfy  its  perpetual  and  almoft  immediate  appetite;  it  does 
not  want  for  courage,  fince  it  attacks  every  animal  indiffer- 
ently that  comes  in  its  way,  and  does  not  fly  at  the  fight  of 
man,  nor  even  fhew  the  leaft  mark  01  fpontaneous  fear.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  deficient  in  a proper  care  for  its  own  fafety,  it 
does  not  arife  from  an  indifference  for  its  preservation,  but 
only  from  its  habit  of  fecurity,  as  it  is  a native  of  almoft 
every  defert  country,  where  it  feldom  meets  with  any  of  the 
human  fpecies. 

As  the  ifatis  is  not  fo  ftrong,  but  much  fwifter  than  the 
o-lutton,  it  ferves  the  latter  as  a purveyor,  following  it  in  its 
purfuit  of  animals,  and  often  depriving  it  of  its  prey,  before 
it  has  devoured  it,  or,  at  leaft,  partaking  of  it  ; for,  the 
moment  the  glutton  approaches,  the  ifatis,  to  avoid  def- 
trudlion  itfelf,  leaves  what  remains,  for  the  glutton  to  feed 
on.  Both  thefe  animals  burrow  in  the  ground ; but  in 
every  other  habit  they  are  different.  The  ifatis  often  goes 
in  flocks,  while  the  glutton  moves  alone,  or  fometimes  with 
its  female:  they  are  often  found  together  in  their  burrows. 
The  fierceft  dogs  are  fearful  of  attacking  the  glutton,  which 
defends  itfelf  with  its  teeth  and  feet,  and  often  mortally 
wounds  them. 

The  flefh  of  the  glutton,  like  that  of  every  other  voracious 
animal,  is  very  bad  food.  It  is  only  hunted  after  for  its 
fkin,  which  makes  an  exceedingly  good  and  beautiful  fur, 
not  inferior  to  the  fable  and  black  fox.  It  is  alfo  faid,  tnat, 
when  properly  chofen  and  well  dreifed,  it  has  a more  excel- 
lent glofs  than  any  other  fkin,  and  even  has  the  beauty  «f  a 
rich  damafk. 

The  Stinking  Polecats  are  found  in  every  part  of 
South  America.  They  may  be  divided  into  four  fpecies ; 
the  fquajh , the  conepate , the  jkink,  and  the  zorille. 

The  firft  of  thefe  animals  is  about  fixteen  inches  long  ; 
its  legs  are  fhort,  its  fnout  pointed,  its  ears  fmall,  its  hair  of 
a deep  brown,  and  its  claws  black  and  fharp.  It  chiefly 
dwells  in  the  hollows  and  clefts  of  rocks,  where  it  brings  forth 
its  young.  It  preys  upon  fmall  animals,  birds,  &c.  and 
when  it  can  fteal  into  a farm  yard,  it  kills  the  poultry,  but 
eats  only  their  brains.  When  it  is  purfued  or  offended,  it 
calls  up  all  its  diabolical  feents  to  its  defence,  and  lends 
forth  fuch  a horrid  flench,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  men  or 
dogs  to  approach  it.  Its  urine  is  apparently  infedled  with 
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this  naufeous  vapour,  which,  however,  we  muft  obferve, 
does  not  feem  habitual  to  it. 

, ^mong  four  kinds  of  Jlinkards  we  have  above  indicated 
tne  two  a ft  belong  to  the  hotteft  countries  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  may  poftibly  be  no  more  than  two  varieties,  and 
not  two  different  fpecies.  The  two  firft  are  varieties  of  New 
fo11!?,  °uinana,  Carolina,  and  other  temperate  climates, 
and  Idem  to  be  two  diftindl  and  different  fpecies  from  the 
others  ; but  principally  the  fquafh,  which  has  a particular 
character,  ot  having  only  four  claws  on  the  fore  feet 
whereas  all  the  reft  have  five;  hut,  in  every  other  re fpedt! 
thefe  animals  have  nearly  the  fame  figure,  the  fame  inffind 
the  fame  offenfjve  feent,  and  only  differ,  as  I may  fay,  by 
the  colour  and  length  of  the  hair.  The  fquafh,  as' has  been 
oolerved,  is  of  a pretty  uniform  brown  colour,  and  its  tail  is 
not  ^fted  like  the  reft.  The  conepate  has  five  white  ftripes 
on  a black  ground,  running  longitudinally  from  the  head  to 
the  tail.  The  fkink  is  white  on  the  back,  and  black  on  the 
fides  but  quite  black  on  the  head,  excepting  a white  ftreak, 
which  runs  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  forehead.  Its 
tail  is  turted,  and  clothed  with  very  long  white  hairs,  mixed 
with  lome  of  a black  colour. 

1 he  zorille,  which  is  alio  called  mauripita,  is  ftiil  ftnaller 
and  has  a molt  beautiful  tail,  furnifhed  with  as  great  abun- 
dance of  hair  as  the  fkink,  from  which  it  differs  "by  the  dif- 
poluion  of  the  fpots  on  its  coat,  the  white  ftreaks  running 
longitudinally  from  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  on  a 
black  ground  ; befides  which,  there  are  other  kinds  of 
ftreaks,  which  pafs  tranfverfely  over  the  loins,  the  crupper, 
and  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  one  half  of  which  is  black  and 

tne  other  white,  whereas  in  the  fkink  they  are  all  of  the  fame 
colour. 


Kahn,  fpeaking  of  this  animal,  fays,  <e  one  of  them  came 
<£  ^ear  *arm  where  I lived.  It  was  in  winter  time,  and 
44  uuring  the  night,  and  the  dogs  that  were  upon  the  watch, 
purfued  it  for  feme  time,  until  it  difeharged  its  urine 
again  ft  them.  Although  I was  in  my  bed  a good  way  oft, 
I thought  I fhould  have  been  fuffocated,  and  the  cows 
and  oxen  themfelves,  by  their  lowings,  fhewed  how 
“ much  they„  were  affeded  by  the  ftench.  About  the 
end  of  the  fame  year,  another  of  thole  animals  crept  into 
our  cellar,  but  did  not  exhale  the  Imallcft  feent,  becaufe 
it  was  not  difturbed.  A foolifh  woman,  however,  who 
perceived  it  at  night,  by  the  fhining  of  its  eyes,  killed  it, 
u ancl  that  moment  its  ftench  began  to  fpread.  The 

“ whole 
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c<  whole  cellar  was  filled  with  it  to  fuch  a decree,  that  the 
“ woman  kept  her  bed  for  feveral  days  after,  and  all  the 
“ meat,  bread,  and  other  provifions,  that  were  kept  there 

“ w,er/  r°  iSfcacd>  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  thrown  oul 
cc  of  doors. 

All  thefe  animals  are  nearly  of  the  fame  form  and  fize  as 

the  European  polecat;  they  referable  it  alfo  by  its  natural 

habits;  and  the  phyfical  rcfults  of  their  generation  are  the 
lame. 

The  Pecan  and  the  Vjson.]  The  fur  mer- 
chants  of  Canada  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
name  of  pekan,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  animal  to 
w nch  it  belongs.  We  are  alfo  ignorant  of  the  orio-m 
of  the  name  of  the  vifon  as  well  as  of  the  pekan,  and  iT  is 

A me  He  d that  t lC^  belonS  & two  different  animals  of  South 

The  pekan  fo  ffrongly  refembles  the  marten,  and  the 
vifon  the  polecat,  that  we  are  inclined  to  look  on  them  as 
varieties  of  thefe  two  fpecies  ; and  to  regard  the  pekan  as 
a variety  in  the  fpecies  of  the  marten,  and  the  vifon  as  a 
vanety  m that  of  the  polecat,  or,  at  leaft,  to  confider  them 
as  fpecies  approaching  fo  near  each  other,  that  they  do  not 
prefentany  real  difference:  the  hair  of  the  pekan  and  the 
vifon  is  only  more  foft,  brown  and  gloffy  than  that  of  the 
marten  and  polecat,  but  this  difference,  as  is  known  is  com- 

ni0“m*S  wellas  to  the  beaver,  otter,  and  other  ani 
mais  of  North  America,  whofe  fur  is  more  beautiful  t-l 

*• »-  »f  --Ti.'rsw 

ss*.*s  nr 

Hem.  Mr.  Gmelin  is  the  firft  who  hasten  ft  « “j 

Sts';*  hj,b't  °,f  bod^>  and  the  weafel  in  the  number 
of  its  teeth  . it  has  large  whifkers  about  the  mouth  **- 

.T  kind  bTh’randl  aN»d  With  five  claws> like  'he  reft  of 
rv  : 'k  Th  e graders  were  common  to  thefe  two 

Tables  ; but  one  of  them  was  of  a dark  brown,  excentinf 
the  ears  and  the  throat,  where  the  hair  was  rather  n 8 
the  other,  which  was /mailer,  was  more  of  a yellowift  caV 
• S ears  and  throat  being  alfo  much  paler.  Thefe  are  the 
colours  they  both  have  in  winter,  and  which  they  are  feen 
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to  change  in  the  fpring  ; the  former  becoming  of  a yellow 
brown,  the  other  of  a pale  yellow.” 

Thefe  animals  inhabit  the  banks  of  rivers  in  fhady  places, 
and  in  the  thicked  woods : they  leap  with  great  eafe  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  are  faid  to  be  afraid  of  the  fun,  which  tar- 
jiifhes  the  luftre  of  their  robes  in  a very  fhort  time.  They 
are  alfo  improperly  faid  by  fome,  to  hide  themfelves,  and  re- 
main torpid  during  the  winter,  when  it  is  the  chief  time 
they  are  hunted,  and  in  which  they  are  only  in  feafon,  as 
their  fkins  are  much  finer  and  better  at  that  time  than  in 
rummer  : they  live  on  rats,  fifh,  and  wild  fruit : they  have 
the  difagreeable  odour  of  their  kind,  which  is  ftrongeft 
during  the  time  their  heat  is  on  them  : they  are  moftly 
found  in  Siberia,  and  but  very  few  in  Ruffia,  and  there 
are  {till  fewer  in  Lapland  and  other  countries.  The  blacked 
fkins  are  the  moll  efteemed.  The  difference  of  this  fkin 
from  others,  confids  in  the  quality  of  the  fur,  which  has 
r0  grain,  and  rubbed  anyway,  is  equally  fmooth  and  un- 
yefifting;  whereas,  the  furs  of  other  animals,  rubbed 
againft*the  grain,  give  a fenfation  of  roughnefs  from  their 

The  hunting  of  the  fable  falls  to  the  lot  of  condemned 
criminals,  who* are  fent  from  Ruffia  into  thefe  wild  and  ex- 
tenfive  forefts,  which,  for  a great  part  of  the  year,  are  co- 
vered with  fnovv  : thefe  unfortunate  wretches  remain  there 
many  years,  and  are  obliged  to  furnifh  a certain  number  of 
fkins  every  year:  they  only  kill  this  animal  by  a {ingle  ball, 
in  order  to  damage  it  as  little  as  poffible ; and  iometimes, 
in  dead  of  fire  arms,  they  make  ufe  of  the  crofs-bow,  and 
very  fmall  pointed  arrows.  As  the  fuccefs  of  this  hunting 
trade,  fuppofes  ad'drefs  and  great  affiduity,  the  officers  are 
permitted  to  encourage  the  hunters,  by  allowing  them  to 
fhare  among  themfelves  the  furplus  ot  thofe  lkins  winch  they 
procure;  and  this,  in  the  procefs  of  a few  years,  amounts  to 
a very  confiderable  fum. 

The  Leming  or  Lapland  Marmot,  is  of  the 
fhane  of  a moufe,  but  has  a fhorter  tail : its  body  is  about 
the  length  of  five  inches,  covered  with  fine  hair  of  various 
colours*  The  extremity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  is 
black,  as  are  the  neck  and  fhouldcrs ; but  the  red  of  the 
body  is  reddifh,  intermixed  with  fmall  black  fpots  of  various 
figures : the  tail,  which  is  not  above  half  an  inch  long, 
is  covered  with  brownifh  hairs,  and  the  fpots  vary,  alio 
both  in  their  form  and  fize.  in  fome  there  are  many 
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red  hairs  about  the  mouth,  refembling  whifkers,  fix  of 
which  are  longer  and  redder  than  the  reft.  The  mouth  is 
but  fmall,  and  the  upper  lip  is  divided  like  the  fquirrers. 
The  remains  of  the  food  in  the  throat  of  this  animal,  incline 
us  to  imagine  it  ruminates.  The  eyes  are  fmall  and  black  5 
the  ears  round,  and  inclining  towards  the  neck;  the  legs 
before  are  Ihort,  and  thofe  behind  longer,  which  gives  it  a 
greater  degree  of  fwiftnefs ; the  feet  are  clothed  wTth  hair 
and  armed  with  five  very  lharp  and  crooked  claws ; the 
middle  claw  is  very  long,  and  the  fifth  is  like  a little  finger, 
or  the  fpur  of  a cock,  fometimes  placed  very  high  up^the 
leg.  The  colour  of  the  hair  on  the  belly  is  whitilh,  bor- 
dering a little  on  yellow,  &c.  This  animal,  therefore, 
whofe  legs  are  very  Ihort,  runs  very  fwift.  It  generally 
inhabits  the  mountains  of  Norway  and  Lapland,  but  def- 
cends  in  fuch  great  numbers  in  fome  years,  and  in  fome 
feafons,  that  the  inhabitants  look  on  their  arrival  as  a ter- 
rible fcourge,  from  which  there  is  no  poftibility  of  de- 
liverance. They  move,  for  the  moft  part,  in  a fquare, 
marching  forward  by  night,  and  lying  ftill  by  day.  Thus, 
like  an  animated  torrent,  they  are  often  feen  more  than  a 
mile  broad,  covering  the  ground,  and  that  fo  thick,  that  the 
hindmoft  touches  its  leader.  It  is  in  vain,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants refill,  or  attempt  to  flop  their  progrefs;  they  ftill  keep 
moving  forward  ; and  though  thoufands  are  deftroyed,  my- 
riads are  feen  to  fucceed  and  make  their  deftruaion  imprac- 
ticable: they  generally  move  in  lines,  which  are  about  three 
reet  from  each  other,  and  exaaiy  parallel : their  march  is 
always  direded  from  the  north-weft  to  the  fouth-weft,  and 
regularly  conducted  from  the  beginning.  Wherever  their 
motions  are  turned,  nothing  can  flop  them  ; they  go  diredlv 
forward,  impelled  by  fome  ftrange  power;  and" from  the 
time  they  at  firft  fet  out,  they  never  think  of  retreating  If 
a ake,  or  a river,  happens  to  interrupt  their  progrefS,°‘thev 
all  together  take  the  water  and  fwim  over  it;  a fire,  a deep 
well  or  a torrent,  does  not  turn  them  out  of  their  ftraic 
lined  direaion  ; they  boldly  plunge  into  the  flames,  or  leap 
own  the  wed,  and  are  fometimes  feen  climbing  up  on  the 
ether  fide.  If  they  are  interrupted  by  a boat  acrofs  the 
river  while  they  are  fwimming,  they  never  attempt  to  fwim 
round  it,  but  mount  diredly  up  its  fides  ; and  the  boatmen 
who  know  how  vain  refiftance  would  be,  calmly  fuffer  the 
jiving  torrent  to  pais  over,  which  it  does  without  farther 
damage.  If  they  meet  with  a ftack  of  hay  or  corn  which 
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interrupts  their  paflage,  inftead  of  going  over  it,  they  gnaw 
their  way  through  ; if  they  ^re  ftopped  by  a houfe  in  their 
courfe,  if  they  cannot  get  through  it,  they  continue  there 
till  they  die.  It  is  happy,  however,  that  they  eat  nothing 
that  is  prepared  for  human  fubfiftence  : they  never  enter  an 
houfe  to  deftroy  the  provifions,  but  are  contented  with  eat- 
ing every  root  and  vegetable  that  they  meet.  If  they  happen 
to  pafs  through  a meadow,  they  deftroy  it  in  a very  fhort 
time,  and  give  it  an  appearance  of  being  burnt  up  and 
ftrewed  with  afhes.  If,  they  are  interrupted  in  their  courfe, 
and  a man  fhould  imprudently  venture  to  attack  one  of  them, 
the  little  animal  is  no  way  intimidated  by  the  difparity  of 
flrength,  but  furioufiy  flies  up  at  its  opponent,  and  barking 
fomewhat  like  a puppy,  wherever  it  fattens  it  does  not  eafily 
quit  its  hold  : if,  at  laft,  the  leader  is  found  out  of  its  line, 
which  it  defends  as  long  as  it  can,  and  be  feparated  from  the 
reft  of  its  kind,  it  fets  up  a plaintive  cry,  different  from 
that  of  anger,  and,  as  fome  fay,  gives  itfelf  a voluntary 
death,  by  hanging  itfelf  on  the  fork  of  a tree. 

An  enemy  fo  numerous  and  deftruCtive,  would  quickly 
render  the  countries  where  they  appear  utterly  uninhabitable, 
did  it  not  fortunately  happen,  that  the  fame  rapacity  that 
animates  them  to  deftroy  the  labours  of  mankind,  at  laft 
impels  them  to  deftroy  each  other.  After  committing  in- 
credible devaluations,  they  are  at  laft  feen  to  feparate  into 
two  armies,  oppofed  with  deadly  hatred  along  the  coafts  of 
the  larger  lakes  and  rivers.  The  Laplanders,  who  obferve 
them  thus  drawn  up  to  fight,  inftead  of  confidering  their 
mutual  animofities  as  an  happy  riddance  of  a moft  dread- 
ful peft,  form  ominous  prognoftics  from  the  manner  of  their 
engagements  : they  confider  their  combats  as  a prefage  of 
war,  and  expert  an  invafion  from  the  Ruffians  or  Swedes, 
as  the  fide,  next  thofe  kingdoms  happens  to  conquer.  The 
two  d i v i lions,  however,  continue  their  engagements  and 
animofity  until  one  part  overcomes  the  other  : from  that 
time  they  utterly  difappear,  nor  is  it  well  known  what  be- 
comes of  either  the  conquerors,  or  the  conquered.  Some 
luppofe,  that  they  rufh  headlong  into  the  fea  ; others,  that 
they  kill  themfclvcs,  as  fome  are  found  hanging  on  the  forked 
branches  of  a tree;  and  others,  that  they  are  deflroyed  by 
the  young  fpring  herbage.  But  the  moft  probable  opinion  is, 
that  having  devoured  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  having  nothing  more  to  fubfift  on,  they  then  fall  to 
devouring  each  other,  and  having  habituated  themlelves  to 
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that  kind  of  food,  continue  it.  However  this  be,  they 
are  often  found  dead  by  thoufands,  and  their  carcafes 
have  been  known  to  infedt  the  air  for  feveral  miles  round 
fo  as  to  produce  very  malignant  diforders  : they  feem 
alfo  to  in  fed:  the  plants  they  have  gnawed,  for  the 
cattle  often  die  that  afterwards  feed  in  the  places  where 
they  pafled.  The  inhabitants  have  an  opinion,  as  they  do 
not  know  whence  luch  numbers  proceed,  that  they  fall 
with  the  rain.  y 

As  for  the  reft,  the  male  is  generally  larger  and  more 
beautifully  fpotted  than  the  females  : they  go  in  droves 
into  the  water;  but  no  fooner  does  a ftorm  of  wind 
anfe,  than  they  are  all  drowned.  The  flefli  of  the 
lemings  is  horrid  food,  and  their  fkin,  although  covered 
with  a very  beautiful  fur,  is  of  too  little  conftftence  to  be 
ferviceable; 


The  Canadian  Otter,  which  is  much  larger  than 
the  common  otter,  muft  be  a native  of  the  north  of  Europe 
as  well  as  of  Canada.  It  appears  to  be  larger  and  blacker 

*her  common  otter  i but  is  rather  a variety  than  a 
cliltinct  fpecieSi 


, T"he  ® jAEr.  (®ee  P1-  XXXII.)  This  animal  has  ils 
bead  round,  like  that  of  the  human  fpecies ; its  fnout  is 
broad,  like  the  otter’s;  the  eyes  large  and  elevated;  little 
or  no  external  figns  of  ears,  only  two  auditory  pafTa’ges  in 
the  ftdes  of  the  head  ; it  has  whifkers  about  its  mouth,  and 
its  teeth  fomewhat  refemble  thofe  of  the  wolf ; the  tonvue 
is  forked  at  the  point;  the  body,  hands,  and  feet,  covered 
with  a fhort  and  bnftly  hair;  it  has  no  legs,  but  two  feet 
or  membranes,  like  hands,  with  five  toes,  terminated  bv 
as  many  claws  : thefe  membranes,  which  have  the  apncar- 
ancc  of  hands,  are  only  larger  and  turned  backwards,' as 
it  deligned  to  unite  with  its  very  fhort  tail,  which  they  ac 
company  on  both  ftdes.  The  body  is  thickeft  where  tho 
neck  is  joined  to  it  whence  the  animal  tapers  down  to  the 
tail  like  a hih.  This  amphibious  creature,  though  of  a 
very  different  nature  from  that  of  our  domeltic  Snimals, 
yet  teems  to  be  fufceptible  of  a kind  of  education : it  is  fed 
by  putting  ,t  often  in  water  : it  is  taught  to  falute  perfons 
with  its  head  and  its  voice;  it  is  aceuftoined  to  obey  the  call 

docility  3nd  £'VeS  many  °thei' ligns  of  intelligence  and 
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The  fenfations  of  the  Teal  are  as  perfect,  and  its  fagacity 
*s  ready,  as  thofe  of  any  other  quadruped  : both  the  one  and 
the  other  are  ftrongly  marked  by  its  docility,  its  focial  quali- 
ties, its  ftrong  inltindt  for  its  female,  its  great  attention  to- 
wards its  young,  and  by  its  voice,  which  is  more  expreflive, 
and  more  modulated,  than  in  other  animals  : its  body  is  like- 
wife  firm  and  large  : it  is  alfo  ftrong,  and  armed  with  very 
fharp  teeth  and  claws,  and  has  many  particular  and  fingular 
advantages  over  any  other  animal  we  can  compare  with  it: 
it  endures  both  heat  and ’’cold,  and  feeds  indifferently  on 
o-rafs,  flefli,  or  fifh  ; it  can  equally  live  on  ice,  land,  or  in 
the  water.  This  animal  and  the  walrus  are  the  only  qua- 
drupeds which  deferve  the  name  of  Amphibious , or  which 
have  the  foramen  ovale  open,  confequently,  they  are  the 
only  animals  of  that  clafs  which  can  exift  without  refpira- 
tion,  and  to  which  the  watry  element  is  as  agreeable  as  that 
of  the  air. 


But  thefe  advantages,  which  are  very  great,  are  counter- 
balanced by  imperfections  (till  greater  : they  may  be  faid  to 
be  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  their  fore-legs,  or  membranes ; they 
are  almoft  entirely  ftiut  up  within  its  body,  while  nothing 
appears  but  the  extremities  of  them,  which  are  furnifhed 
with  five  toes,  fcarcely  moveable,  being  united  together  by 
a very  ftrong  membrane,  fo  that  they  might  more  properly 
be  called  fins  than  feet,  as  they  are  more  adapted  for  the 
purpofe  of  fwimming  than  walking,  the  hind-feet,  indeed, 
being  turned  backwards,  are  entirely  ufelefs  upon  land ; fo 
that  when  the  animal  is  obliged  to  move,  it  drags  itfelf  for- 
ward like  a reptile,  and  with  an  effort  more  painful  ; for 
it  cannot  twill  itfelf  about  like  the  ferpent,  but  lies  like  a 
lump  on  the  earth,  and  by  grafping  whatever  it  finds  in 
its  reach,  drags  itfelf  up  the  fteepeft  fhores,  rocks,  and  fhoals 
of  ice  : by  this  method  it  moves  with  fuch  a degree  of  fwift- 
nefs,  that  a man  cannot  overtake  it ; it  makes  its  way  to- 
wards the  fea,  and  often,  though  wounded,  efeapes  the  pur- 
suit of  the  hunter. 

Seals  are  focial  animals,  and  generally  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  places  they  frequent : their  natural  climate 
is  the  northern,  but  they  are  alfo  met  with  in  the  temperate 
and  even  hot  countries  ; for  they  are  feen  on  the  fhores  of 
a'moft  all  the  Teas  in  the  univerfe.  The  fpecies  alone  feems 
to  vary,  and,  according  to  the  difference  of  climates, 
changes  its  colour,  and  even  its  fhape.  We  have  feen  fome 
of  thefe  animals  alive,  and  many  of  their  Ikins  have  been 
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felt  to  us  : out  of  thefe  we  have  chofen  two  for  our  prefent 
fubjedt ; the  firft,  the  Seal  of  our  European  Sea,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties  ; the  proportions  of  the  body  feem 
different  from  thofe  of  any  other,  its  tail  being  fhorter,  its 
body  longer,  and  its  claws  larger;  but  thefe  differences  are 
not  confiderable  enough  to  make  it  a feparate  and  diftin£l 
fpecies.  The  fecond,  the  feal  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
fouthern  Teas,  and  which  we  prefume  to  be  the  pboca  of  the 
ancients,  feems  to  be  of  another  fpecies,  for  it  differs  from 
every  other,  both  in  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  hair,  which 
is  almoft  black,  whereas  in  the  other  kind  it  is  grey  and 
briftly  : its  teeth  and  ears  are  alfo different ; and  its  arms,  or 
fins,  are  alfo  fituated  lower,  that  is,  more  backward  ; never- 
thelefs,  thefe  difagreements,  perhaps,  are  only  varieties  de- 
pendent on  the  climate,  and  not  fpccifical  differences,  though 
there  are  numbers  of  thefe  animals  in  thofe  parts  to  be  found, 
larger,  fmaller,  thicker,  or  thinner,  and  of  a different  coloured 
hair,  according  to  their  fex  and  age. 

The  females  of  thefe  animals  bring  forth  in  winter,  and 
rear  their  young  upon  fome  fand-bank,  rock,  or  fmall  ifland, 
at  fome  diflance  from  the  continent.  When  they  fuckle 
their  young,  they  fit  upon  their  hinder  legs,  and  they  con- 
tinue with  their  dam  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  after  which 
flie  brings  them  down  to  the  water,  accuffoms  them  to  fwim, 
and  get  their  food  by  their  own  induftry.  As  each  litter, 
never  exceeds  above  three  or  four,  fo  the  animal's  cares  are 
not  much  divided,  and  the  education  of  her  little  ones  is  foon 
completed.  The  young  particularly  diftinguifh  their  mo- 
ther’s voice  among  the  numerous  bleatings  of  the  old  ones, 
and  are  perfectly  obedient  to  her  call.  We  are  unacquainted 
with  the  time  of  the  female’s  geftation;  but,  if  we  judge  from 
the  time  of  their  growth,  the  length  of  their  lives,  and  the  lize 
of  the  animals,  it  will  appear  to  be  many  months : the  time 
alfo  that  intervenes,  from  their  birth  till  they  attain  their  full 
growth,  being  many  years,  the  length  of  their  lives  muftalfo 
be  very  long.  I am  of  opinion,  that  thefe  animals  live  up- 
wards of  an  hundred  years;  for  we  know,  that  cetaceous 
animals  in  general  live  much  longer  than  quadrupeds;  and  as 
the  feal  fills-mp  the  chafm  between  the  one  and  the  other, 
it  muft  participate  of  the  nature  of  the  firft,  and  confequently 
live  much  longer  than  the  latter. 

The  voice  of  the  feal  may  be  compared  to  the  barking 
of  an  angry  dog.  When  young,  they  have  a (hrill  note, 
fome  what  like  the  mewing  of  a cat : thofe  that  are  taken 
early  from  their  dams,  mew  continually,  and  very  often  die 
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fooncr  than  take  the  food  that  is  offered  them.  Thefe  anl-» 
mals  in  general,  are  of  a courageous  nature.  It  is  remarked, 
that  inhead  of  being  terrified  at  thunder  and  lightning,  they 
are  rather  delighted,  generally  come  on  fhore  in  tempefts  and 
florins,  and  even  quit  their  icy  abodes  to  avoid  the  (hock  of 
the  tempefluous  waves  ; at  fuch  times,  they  fport  in  great 
numbers  along  the  fhore  ; the  tremendous  conffdf  feems  to 
divert  them,  and  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  appear  to  enliven 
them  : they  have  naturally  a difagreeable  fcent,  and  when 
there  are  great  numbers  together,  it  is  fmelt  at  a great 
diftance.  It  often  happens,  that  when  purfued,  they  drop 
their  excrements,  which  are  of  a yellow  colour,  and  of  a 
very  abominable  Icent.  As  they  have  a prodigious  quantity 
of  blood,  and  are  alfo  greatly  overloaded  with  fat,  they  are 
confequently  of  a very  dull  and  heavy  nature  : they  ufually 
hecp  loundly,  and  are  fond  of  taking  their  repofe  on  flakes 
of  ice,  or  on  the  Tides  of  rocks,  at  which  time,  the  hunters 
approach  very  near  without  difturbing  them,  and  this  is 
the  ulual  method  of  taking  them  ; they  are  very  feldom 
killed  with  fire-arms  ; for,  as  they  do  not  immediately 
die,  even  if  they  are  fhot  in  the  head,  they  plunge  into 
the  fea,  and  are  entirely  loft  to  the  hunter;  the  general 
method,  therefore  is,  to  furprize  them  when  alleep,  and 
knock  them  on  the  head.  “ They  are  not  eafily  killed, 
‘‘  and  area  long  time  dying  (fays  a modern  traveller)  for  al- 
though  they  are  mortally  wounded,  and  their  blood  nearly 
tc  exhaufted,  and  even  ftripped  of  their  fkins,  yet  they  ftill 
continue  alive;  indeed,  it  is  a difagreeable  fight  to  fee 
“ thefe  animals  wounded  and  fkinned,  wallowing  and  rol- 
“ ling  about  in  their  blood  in  the  greateft  agonies.  Thefe 
ec  remarks  were  made  on  the  animals  we  killed,  which  were 
<c  about  eight  feet  long,  for,  after  they  were  fkinned,  and 
“ even  deprived  of  a great  part  of  their  fat,  yet  they  at- 
cc  tempted  to  bite  their  butchers,  notwithftanding  they  had 
cc  given  them  many  powerful  blows  over  the  head  and 
cc  nofe.  One  of  them  even  feized  a lance  which  was  pre- 
cc  fented  to  it,  with  as  much  eagernefs  as  if  it  had  not  been 
et  wounded  ; after  which  we  pierced  it  through  the  heart 
ci  and  liver,  whence  as  much  blood  flowed  as  is  contained 
in  a young  ox.” 

The  Sea  Lion.]  To  the  fpecies  of  feals  as  above 
defcribed,  we  may,  with  great  propriety,  add  another  ani- 
mal, defcribed  in  Anfon’s  voyages,  by  the  name  of  the 
fea  lion.  They  are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  coafts 
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e»f  {he  South  Sea.  The  Tea  lion  refembles  our  Tea  calf, 
which  is  very  common  in  the  fame  latitude,  'but  they  are 
much  larger  than  any  of  the  former,  being  from  eleven  to 
eighteen  feet  Jong,  and  from  eight  to  eleven  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  fo  fat,  that  when  the  fkin  is  taken  off  the 
blubber  is  about  a foot  thick  all  round  the  body.  About 
ninety  gallons  of  oil  is  drawn  from  one  of  thefe  animals  * 
they  are  at  the  fame  time  very  full  of  blood,  and,  when 
deeply  wounded  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  the  blood  fpouts 
out  with  amazing  power  : the  throat  of  one  of  tjiefe  ani- 
mals being  cut,  it  afforded  two  barrels  of  blood,  befides 
what  then  remained  in  its  body.  Its  fkin  is  covered  with 
a fhort  hair  of  a brownifh  colour,  but  blackifh  on  the  tail 
and  feet : their  toes  are  united  by  a membrane  which  does 
not  reach  to  their  extremity ; each  of  the  toes  is  known  by 
a claw.  The  fea  lion  differs  from  the  feal,  not  only  in  its 
fize  and  bulk,  but  alfo  in  fome  other  characters ; the  male 
has  a kind  of  thick  comb  or  trunk  hanging  from  the  end  of 
their  upper  jaw,  about  five  or  fix  inches  long.  This  cha- 
racter is  not  feen  in  the  female.  The  ftrongeff  males  collect 
together  a flock  of  females,  and  hinder  the  others  from  ap- 
proaching them.  Thefe  animals  are  truly  amphibious  * 
they  remain  all  the  fummer  in  the  fea,  and  go  on  fhore  in 
winter,  at  which  /eafon  the  females  bring  forth  their  youn^ 

but  never  above  one  or  two  at  a litter,  which  they  fuckle‘ 
like  the  feal.  J * 
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By  comparing  other  obfervations  and  accounts,  the  fea 
lion  of  South  America,  appears  to  be  nearly  the  fame,  as 
that  found  on  the  northern  coafts  of  the  fame  continent. 
The  great  feal  of  the  Canadian  fea,  fpoken  of  by  Davis,  by 
the  name  of  the  fea  wolf,  and  which  he  diftinguifhes  from 
the  common  fea  calf,  might  poflibly  be  the  fame  as  the  fea 
lion  we  are  fpeaking  of.  Their  young,  fays  this  author,  arc 
larger  and  longer  than  our  largeft  hog. 

The  Walrus  Morse,  or  Sea-Cow.  (See  pi. 
XXX11I.)  The  name  of  fea-cow,  or  fea-horfe,  by  which 
the  walrus  is  moft  generally  known,  has  been  very  wrongly 
applied  ; fince  the  animal  which  it  denotes  has  not  the  lead; 
refemblance  to  the  land  animals  of  that  name : the  denomi- 
nation of  fea-elephant,  which  others  have  given  it,  is  much 
better  imagined,  as  it  is  founded  on  a fingular  and  very  appa- 
rent character.  The  walrus, like  the  elephant,  has  two  large 
ivory  tufks,  which  fhoot  from  the  upper  jaw;  its  head  alfo  is 
formed,  or  rather  deformed,  like  that  of  the  elephant,  and 
would  entirely  refemble  it  in  that  part  if  it  had  a trunk  ; but 
the  walrus  is  deprived  of  that  inftrument  which  ferves  the 
elephant  in  the  place  of  an  arm  and  hand,  and  has  real  arms 
to  make  ufe  of.  Thefe  members,  like  thofe  of  the  feal,  are 
fhut  up  within  the  fkin,  fo  that  nothing  appears  outwardly 
but  its  hands  and  feet : its  body  is  long  and  tapering,  thickeft 
towards  the  neck  : the  whole  body  is  clothed  with  a fhort 
hair ; the  toes,  and  the  hands,  or  feet,  are  covered  with  a 
membrane,  and  terminated  by  fhort  and  fharp-pointed  claws. 
On  each  fide  of  the  mouth  are  large  briftles  in  the  form  of 
whifkers:  its  tongue  is  hollowed,  the  concha  of  the  ears 
are  wanting,  &c.  fo  that,  excepting  the  two  great  tufks, 
and  the  cutting  teeth,  which  it  is  deficient  in  above  and 
below,  the  walrus  in  every  other  particular  perfedlly  re- 
sembles the  feal ; it  is  only  much  larger  and  ftronger, 
being  commonly  from  twelve  to  fixteen  feet  in  length,  and 
eight  or  nine  in  circumference ; whereas  the  largeft  feals 
are  no  more  than  feven  or  eight  feet.  The  walrufles  alfo 
are  generally  feen  to  frequent  the  fame  places  as  the 
feals  are  known  to  refide  in,  and  are  almoft  always  found 
together.  They  have  the  fame  habitudes  in  every  ref- 
petft,  excepting  that  there  are  fewer  varieties  of  the 
morfe  than  the  feal  : they  likewife  are  more  attached  to 
one  particular  climate,  and  are  rarely  found  except  in  the 
northern  feas. 
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**  There  was  formerly,  fays  Zordrager,  great  plenty  of 
“ morfes  and  feals  in  the  bays  of  Horifont  and  Klock,  but 
“ at  prefent  there  are  very  few.  Both  thefe  animals  quit 
the  water  in  the  fummer,  and  refort  to  the  neighbouring 
plains,  where  there  are  flocks  of  them  from  eighty  to  two 
««  hundred,  particularly  morfes,  which  will  remain  there 
“ feveral  days  together,  till  hunger  obliges  them  to  return 
<c  to  the  fea.  This  animal  externally  refembles  the  fea), 
<c  but  it  is  ftronger  and  much  larger : like  that,  it  has  five 
toes  to  each  paw,  but  its  claws  are  fhorter,  and  its  head 
<c  thicker  and  rounder;  its  fkin  is  thick,  wrinkled,  and 
cC  covered  with  very  fhort  hair  of  different  colours  : its 
upper-jaw  is  armed  with  two  teeth  about  half  an  ell 
<c  or  an  ell  in  length  ; thefe  tufks,  which  are  hollow  at 
<c  the  root,  become  larger  as  the  animal  grows  older. 
<c  Some  of  them  are  found  to  have  but  one,  the  other 
<c  being  torn  out  in  fighting  with  each  other,  or  perhaps 
“ fallen  out  through  age.  This  ivory  generally  brings 
“ a greater  price  than  that  of  the  elephant,  as  it  is  of^a 
“ more  compact  and  harder  fubftance.  The  mouth  of 
<c  *b*s  animal  is  like  that  of  the  ox,  and  furnifhed  with 
hairs  which  aie  hollow,  pointed,  and  about  the  thick- 
“ nefs  of  a ftraw.  Above  the  mouth  are  two  noftrils, 
« through  which  the  animal  fpouts  the  water  like  a 
“ whale.  There  are  a great  number  of  morfes  towards 
“ Spitzbergen,  and  the  profit  that  is  derived  from  their 
“ teeth  and  fat  fully  repays  the  trouble,  for  the  oil  is 
almoft  as  much  valued  as  that  produced  from  the  whale. 
Vhen  the  hunter  is  near  one  of  thefe  animals  in  the 
water,  or  on  the  ice,  he  darts  a very  ftrong  harpoon  at 
“ it,  which,  though  made  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe,  often 
“ flips  over  its  hard  and  thick  fkin;  but  if  it  has  pene- 
“ trated  into  it,  they  haul  the  animal  towards  the  boat, 
“ and  kill  it  with  a very  fharp  and  flrong  lance.  The 
“ morfe  is  generally  heavier  than  the  ox,  and  as  difficult 
to  purfue  as  the  whale,  the  fkin  of  which  is  more  eafilv 
pierce  . For  this  reafon,  they  always  endeavour  to 
wound  it  in  the  moft  tender  part,  and  aim  at  its  eyes: 
the  animal,  oh hged  by  this  motion  to  turn  its  head, 
expofes  its  breaff  to  the  hunter,  who  immediately  ftrikes 
it  very  forcibly  in  that  part,  and  draws  the  lance  out 
“ Pin  as  3ulck  poffible,  for  fear  it  fhould  feize  the 

r,nCe  V{!t^  l Sr  tcetb>  anc^  wound  thofe  that  attack  it. 
formerly,  before  thefe  animals  were  fo  greatly  per- 
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6t  fecuted,  they  advanced  fo  far  on  fhore,  that  when  it  was 
high-water,  they  were  at  a great  diftance  from  the  feaj 
<c  and  at  low-water,  being  at  a ftill  greater,  the  hunters 
ce  eafily  approached  them  and  killed  great  numbers.  The 
“ hunters,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  the  fea,  and 
<c  after  they  had  killed  feveral,  made  a kind  of  barrier  of 
<c  their  dead  bodies,  and  in  this  manner,  often  killed  three 
<<m  or  four  hundred  in  a feafon.  The  prodigious  quantity 
of  bones  fpread  over  the  fhores,  fufficiently  prove  hoW 
“ numerous  thefe  animals  were  in  former  times.  When 
<c  they  are  wounded,  they  become  extremely  furious,  often 
<c  biting  the  lances  in  pieces  with  their  teeth,  or  tearing 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  their  enemies  : and  when  at  laft 
they  are  ftrongly  engaged,  they  put  their  head  betwixt 
6C  their  paws,  or  fins,  and  in  this  manner  roll  into  the  fea. 
“ When  there  is  a great  number  together,  they  are  fo 
“ bold  as  to  attack  the  boats  that  purfue  them,  bite  them 
46  with  their  teeth,  and  exert  all  their  ftrength  to  overturn 
46  nem.” 

We  find  the  walrus  can  live,  at  lead:  for  fome  time,  in  a 
temperate  climate.  We  do  not  know  how  long  it  goes 
with  young,  but  if  we  judge  by  the  time  of  its  growth  and 
fize,  we  mull;  fuppofe  it  to  be  upwards  of  nine  months. 
It  cannot  continue  in  the  water  for  a long  time  together, 
and  is  obliged  to  go  on  fhore  to  fuckle  its  young,  and 
for  other  occafions.  When  they  meet  with  a fteep  fhore, 
or  pieces  of  ice  to  climb  up,  they  make  ufe  of  their  tufks  to 
hold  by,  and  their  feet  to  drag  along  the  heavy  mafs  of  their 
body  : they  are  laid  to  feed  upon  the  fhell-fifh  which  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lea,  and  to  grub  them  up  with  their  ftrong 
tufks.  Others  fay,  that  they  live  on  the  broad  leaves  of  a 
certain  vegetable  which  grows  in  the  fea,  and  that  they  eat 
neither  flefh  nor  fifh.  But  I imagine  all  thefe  opinions  have 
but  a weak  foundation  ; and  there  is  reafon  to  think, 
that  the  walrus,  like  the  feal,  lives  on  prey,  efpecially 
herrings  and  other  fifh  ; for  it  does  not  eat  at  all  when  upon 
land,  and  it  is  chiefly  hunger  which  obliges  them  to  return 
to  the  fea. 


The  Sea  BeAr,  or  Ursine  Seal.  (See  pi.  XXXIII.) 
is  an  animal  which  inhabits  the  African  and  Indian  feas. 
Some  travellers  have  confounded  it  with  the  fea  lion,  and 
others  have  indicated  it  by  the  name  of  the  fea  bear ; 
Spilbcrts  and  Mandeifo  recount  “ that  there  are  animals 
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cc  on  the  ifland  of  St.  Elizabeth,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
ec  which  (hould  rather  be  denominated  fea  bears  than  fea 
cc  wolves,  as  their  hair,  colour;  and  head,  greatly  refem- 
hie  thofe  of  that  animal,  the  fnout  only  being  more 
<c  pointed.  They  alfo  move  alike  with  their  fore-legs,  b : c 
<<  drao-  the  hind  ones  after  them;  in  other  refpe&s  th  fe 
<c  amphibious  animals  have  a frightful  appearance,  and  do 
“ not  fhew  any  fear  at  the  fight  of  man  : their  teeth  are  fo 
“ very  ftrong,  as  to  enable  them  to  bite  through  the  flock 
<c  of  an  halberd,  and  although  their  hind-legs  appear  crip- 
« pled,  yet  they  are  able  to  move  with  fuch  lwiftnefs,  that 
<c  it  is  very  difficult  to  come  up  with  them.”  44  LeGuat 
ec  alfo  lpeaks  of  having  feen  a fea  cow  of  a redd  1 fh  colour,  near 
«4  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; its  body  was  round  and  thick,  its 
C4  eyes  full  and  large,  its  teeth  or  long  tufks,  and  its  muzzle 
ct  were  turned  a little  upwards.” 

The  Manati.  (See  pi.  XXXII.)  This  animal  may 
be  indiferiminately  called  thelaftof  beads  or  the  fir  ft  offifhes. 
It  cannot  be  called  a quadruped;  nor  can  it  entirely  be 
termed  a fifh  ; it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  fifh  by  its  two 
feet  or  hands,  but  the  hind-legs,  which  are  almoft  wholly 
concealed  in  the  bodies  of  the  feal  and  morfe,  are  entirely 
wanting  in  the  manati  : inftead  of  two  fhort  feet  and  a fmall 
narrow  tail,  which  is  placed  in  an  horizontal  direction  in  the 
morfe,  the  manati  has  only  a thick  tail,  l'pread  out  broad 
like  a fan.  Oviedo  feetiis  to  be  the  firlt  author  who  has 
given  any  fort  of  hiftory  or  defeription  of  the  manati  ; he 
fays,  44  it  is  a very  clumfy  and  mifhapen  animal,  the  head 
“ of  which  is  thicker  than  that  of  an  ox,  the  eyes  fmall, 
K and  the  two  feet  or  hands  are  placed  near  the  head,  for  the 
44  purpofe  of  fwimming.  it  has  no  feales,  but  is  covered 
44  with  a lkin,  or  rather  a thick  hide,  with  a few  hairs  or 
44  briflles  : it  is  a peaceable  animal,  and  feeds  upon  the 
64  herbage  by  the  river  lides,  without  entirely  leaving  the 
44  water,  fwimming  on  the  lurface  of  it  to  leek  its  food. 
44  The  hunters  pradtife  the  following  method  to  take  the 
44  manati ; they  row  themfelves  in  a boat  or  raft  as  near  the 
44  animal  as  poffible,  and  dart  a very  llrong  lance  into  it,  to 
44  the  end  of  which  a very  long  cord  is  fattened  ; the  manati 
44  feeling  itfelf  wounded,  inftantly  fwims  away,  or  plunges 
“ to  the  bottom  : but  the  cord  which  holds  the  lance,  has  a 
<c  cork  or  piece  of  wood  fattened  to  the  end  of  it,  to  ferve  as 
‘4  a buoy ; when  the  animal  begins  to  grow  faint  and  weak 
44  through  the  lofs  of  blood,  he  fwims  to  iliore  ; the  cord  is 
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“ t^ien  wound  up,  and  the  animal  drawn  within  arm’s 
“ length  of  the  boat,  where  they  difpatch  it  in  the  water  by 
Sl  drokes  of  the  oar  or  lance.  It  is  fo  very  heavy,  as  to  be  a 
tc  fudlcient  load  for  two  oxen  to  draw;  its  flefh  is  excellent 
eating,  which  is  eaten  rather  as  beef,  than  as  fifh.  Some 
“ °’  tkele  animals  meafure  more  than  fifteen  feet  in  length 
u by  fix  feet  in  breadth  : the  body  becomes  narrower  to- 
<c  wards  the  tail,  and  then  fpreads  gradually  broader  towards 
li  the  end.  As  the  Spaniards,  adds  Oviedo,  give  the  appel- 
lation  of  hands  to  the  feet  of  quadrupeds,  and  as  this  ani- 
“ mal  has  only  fore-feet,  they  have  given  it  the  name  of 
c‘  manati , i.  e.  an  animal  with  hands.  The  female  has 
“ breads  placed  forward  like  thofe  of  a woman,  and  fhe  ge- 
“ nerally  brings  forth  two  young  ones  at  a time,  which  fhe 
4<  fuckles.  '1  he  flefh  and  fat  of  this  animal  (fays  M.  de 
44  Condamine)  have  a great  refemblance  to  veal.  It  is  not, 
“ properly  fpeaking,  amphibious,  fince  it  never  entirely 
41  leaves  the  water,  having  only  two  flat  fins,  clofe  to  the 
,4  head,  about  fixteen  inches  long,  and  which  ferve  the  ani- 
“ mal  inftead  of  arms  and  hands.  It  only  raifes  its  head  out 
“ of  the  water  to  feed  on  the  herbage  by  the  fea-fide.  The 
44  eyes  of  this  animal  have  no  proportion  to  the  fize  of  its 
41  body  ; the  orifice  of  its  ears  is  dill  lefs,  and  only  feems 
<c  like  a hole  made  by  a pin.  The  manati  is  not  particular 
41  t'o  the  Amazonian  river  ; for  it  is  not  lefs  common  inu 
44  Orconftko  : it  is  found  alfo,  though  lefs  frequently,  in 
44  the  Oyapoc,  and  many  other  rivers  in  the  environs  of 
44  Cayen,  and  the  Coad  of  Guiana,  and  probably  in  other 
44  parts.’' 

The  manati  fpecies,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  Teas 
and  rivers  of  the  New  World,  but  is  found  alfo  in  thofe  of 
Africa  It  is,  mod:  probably,  this  animal  which  has  given  rife 
to  the  popular  fables  of  mermaids.  Its  breads  and  hands 
bearing  fome  refemblance  to  thofe  of  a woman,  when  it  raifes 
itfelf  up  in  the  water,  and  is  only  feen  from  a didance. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  Monkeys — "The  Orang-Outang — The  Pigmy — The  Gibbon , 
or  long-armed  Ape — The  Magot — The  Baboon — The  Man- 
dril— The  IVanderow  and  Lowando — The  Maimon — The 
Maccaco  and  Egret — ‘the  Patas — The  Malbrouck  and  Chirnfe 
Bonnet — The  Mangeaby — The  Mona — The  Callitrix — The 
Moujlac — The  Talapoin — The  Douc — American  Monkeys — 
The  IVarine  and  Alouatto — The  Coaita  and  Exquima — The 
Capuchin  Monkey — The  Sajou , or  JVeeper — The  Saimiri , or 
Orange  Monkey — The  Sai , or  Saki — The  Tamar  in — The 
TViJliti — The  Mari  kin — The  Pinch — The  Mico. 

THE  monkey  tribe  is  very  numerous,  and  is  ufually 
claffed  by  naturalifts  in  three  divifions.  Thofe  which 
have  no  tails  are  termed  apes , and  thofe  which  have  fhort 
tails  are  denominated  baboons ; but  by  far  the  moft  numerous 
divifion  conlilts  of  thofe  which  have  long  tails,  and  which  are 
known  by  .the  general  name  of  monkeys. 

The  Orang-outang,  or  the  Pongo  and  the 
Jocko.  (See  pi.  XXXIV.)  Orang-outang  is  the  name 
this  animal  bears  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ; Pongo , its  denomina- 
tion at  Lowando,  a province  of  Congo  ; and  Kukurlacks 
in  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  We  (hall  prefent  the 
orang-outang  and  the  jocko  together,  becaufe  they  are, 
poflibly,  but  one  and  the  fame  fpecies.  We  have  feen  the 
i'mall  orang-outang,  or  the  jocko,  alive,  and  we  have  pre- 
ferved  its  Ikin,  but  we  can  only  fpcak  of  the  pongo,  or  great 
orang-outang,  from  the  accounts  travellers  have  given 
us  of  it.  Battel  allures  us,  “ that,  excepting  his  lize,  the 
“ pongo  is  exadlly  like  a man  in  all  his  proportions  : he  is 
tc  as  tall  (he  fays)  as  a giant:  his  face  is  like  that  of  a man, 
the  eyes  deep  funk  in  the  head,  the  hair  on  each  lide  ex- 
“ tremely  long,  the  vifage  naked  and  without  hair,  as  are 
“ alfo  the  cars  and  the  hands  j the  body  is  lightly  covered 
“ and  fcarcely  differing  from  that  of  a man,  except  that 
“ there  are  no  calves  to  the  legs.  Still,  however,  the 
animal  is  feen  to  walk  on  his  hinder  legs  : he  ileeps  under 
tc  trees,  and  builds  himfelf  a hut,  which  ferves  to  protech 
“ him  againft  the  fun,  and  the  rains  of  the  tropical  cli- 

£e  2 “ mates. 
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44  mates,  of  which  he  is  a native  ; he  lives  only  upon  fruitsa 
44  and  is  not  carnivorous  : he  cannot  fpeak,  although  fur- 
44  nifhed  with  greater  inlfindt  than  any  other  animal  of  the 
44  brute  creation.  When  the  Negroes  make  a fire  in  the 

' C* 

44  woods,  this  animal  comes  near  and  warms  himfelf  by  the 
44  blaze  : he  has  not,  however,  /kill  enough  to  keep  the 
44  flame  alive  by  feeding  it  with  fuel.  They  go  together 
44  in  companies,  and  if  they  happen  to  meet  with  one  of 
46  the  human  fpecies,  remote  fiom  fuccour,  they  fhew  him 
44  no  mercy.  They  even  attack  the  elephant,  which  they 
44  beat  with  their  clubs,  and  oblige  to  leave  that  part  of  the 
44  foreft  which  they  claim  as  their  own.  It  is  impoflible 
44  to  take  any  of  thefe  creatures  alive,  they  are  fo  ftrong. 
44  None  of  this,  kind,  therefore,  are  taken,  except  when 
44  very  young,  and  then  but  rarely,  when  the  female  hap- 
44  pens  to  leave  them  behind  ; for,  in  general,  they  cling 
44  to  the  brealt,  and  adhere  jboth  with  legs  and  arms.  There 
44  are  two  kinds  of  this  animal  both  very  much  refembling 
“ the  human  race,  the  pongo,  which  is  taller  and  thicker 
44  than  a man;  and  the  jocko,  whole  fize  is  much  fmaller, 
44  &c.  The  apes  of  Guinea,  (fays  Bofman)  which  are 
44  called  Smitten  by  the  Flemings,  are  of  a brown  colour, 
44  and  grow  to  a very  large  fize,  I have  feen  fome  above 
44  five  feet  tall  : thele  apes  are  of  a very  difagreeable  ap- 
44  pearance,  as  well  as  thofe  of  another  kind,  which  refem- 
44  ble  them  in  every  particular,  excepting  in  lize,  which 
44  is  a fourth  part  lei's  than  that  of  the  former  : they  are 
44  very  eafily  taught  to  do  almofl  whatever  their  mailers 
“ pi  cafe.”  Schouten  fays,  44  That  the  animals  which  the 
44  Indians  call  orang-outangs,  are  almoft  all  of  the  fame 
44  height  and  fhape  as  mankind,  but  that  their  back  and 
44  loins  are  covered  with  hair,  of  which,  however,  there 

“ is  a deficiency  in  the  fore  part  of  the  body;  that  the 

44  females  have  two  breatts  ; that  the  face  is  rough,  the 
44  nofe  flat,  and  the  ears  like  thofe  of  a man  ; that  they  are 
44  robufl,  adlive,  bold,  and  defend  themfelves  even  againft 
44  armed  men  ; that  they  are  pailionateiy  fond  of  women, 
44  and  that  there  is  no  fafety  for  them  in  palling  tluough  the 
44  woods  they  inhabit,  as  thefe  animals  immediately  attack 
44  and  injure  them.”  To  thefe  tefl jmonies  we  may  add  that 
of  M.  do  la  JBrefTe,  mentioned  in  his  voyage  to  Anjou. 
This  traveller  allures  us,  44  that  the  orang-outangs,  which 
44  he  calls  ^uimpeazes,  often  attempt  to  furprize  the  female 
44  negroes,  which  they  keep  with  them  for  the  plealure 

44  company,  feeding  them  very  plentifully  all  the 

44  time. 
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time.  I knew  (fays  he)  a woman  of  Louando  that  had 
“ lived  among  thefe  animals  for  three  years.  They  grow 
“ fTom  fix  to  {even  feet  high,  and  are  of  unequalled  ftrength. 
“ They  build  fheds,  and  make  ufe  of  clubs  for  their de- 
“ fence:  their  faces  are  broad,  their  nofes  flat,  their  ears 
<c  without  a tip,  their  fkins  are  fairer  than  that  of  a Mulat- 
“ toe,  but  they  are  covered  on  many  parts  of  their  bodv 
with  long  and  tawny-coloured  hair:  their  belly  is  ex- 
“ tremeiy  large,  their  heels  flat,  and  yet  riling  behind  about 
half  an  lnch  : they  fornetimes  walk  upright,  and  iome- 
J times  upon  all  four  when  they  are  phantattically  difpofed 
We  purchafed  two  of  thefe  animals,  one  about  fourteen 
' ' montbs  ?,ld’  whlch  was  a male,  and  a female  about  twelve 

The  orang-outang  which  I faw,  walked  always  upright 
cv.n  when  it  carried  heavy  burthens.  Its  air  was  meUn' 
clioiy,  Its  deportment  grave,  its  nature  more  gentle  and  verv 
ider.  llt  from  that  ot  other  apes.  Unlike  the  baboon,  or 
t.,e  monkey,  whofe  motions  are  violent,  and  appetites  ca 
pnaous;  Who  are  fond  of  mifchief,  and  only  ob'dieni 
nr  jug  feat  , .1  look  was  lufficient  to  keep  it  in  awe  J h n e 
feen  ,t  give  its  hand  to  How  the  company  to  Tdoor  hat 
came  to  fee  it,  and  it  would  walk  about  gravely  with  them 
as  ,f  one  of  the  fociety.  1 have  feen  it  f,t*at  table,  unfold  ^ 

ca  rv"heW'PoltS.  P'S  ™ke  ufc  °f  the  fPoon  and  the  fork  to 
n)  t.ic  yiciunls  to  its  mouth,  pour  out  its  drink  infm 

pais  touch  glades  when  invited,  take  a cup  and  faucer  and 

ay  them  on  the  table,  put  in  fugar,  pour  out  its  tea,  eavt 

nfti,al°  n e ,dr'nk,nS>  and  all  this  without  any  other 
f i=  ,an  ‘he  hgns  or  the  command  of  its  mafler  and 

often  of  its  own  accord.  It  was  eentle  ‘ £ r ’ • 

even  approached  itrangers  with  reined  and  : 11 

receive  careffes  than  tS  offer  injur  es  it  "te  Z C° 

thing  that  was  offered  to  it,  C iVnreferred  d fT* 
fruits  to  all  other  aliments.  It  would  drink  wi'iu/'h  T 

ee'VlW  ]t  * for  or  any  otUr 

“ at  that  age  they  fat  at  table  ate  of  ^ ’ Cvcu 

diftindlion,  made  ufe  of  their  linife  ftK'^  * "j’?  '',|t"ou6 

to  eat  them  meat  and  he* v?th 

and  other  liquors.  We  carried  tUn  * anx  wine 

and  when  thev  were  - 1 t m u , 011  <hlP  board, 

poLjn  / y l at  tabIc>  thfv  made  flgns  to  the 

cabm-boys  expreflive  of  their  wnni-e  „ f , tne 

they  nepledfed  attending  ,“1US  J and  wuenever 

; o ecteu  attending  upon  them  as  they  defired, 

they 
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-c  ^ev  inftantly  flow  into  a pafiion,  feized  them  by  the 
arm,  bit  them,  and  kept  them  down.  The  male  was 
fea-fick,  and  required  attendance  like  an  human  creature: 
<<  he  was  even  twice  bled  in  the  right  arm  ; and  every 
«c  time  afterwards  when  he  found  himfe.f  lndiipo  e , e 
(hewed  his  arm,  as  defirous  of  being  relieved  by  bleed- 
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Henry  Grofe  relates,  “ that  thefe  animals  are  met  with 

“ to  the  north  of  Coromandel ; that  Mr.  Horne,  governor 

“ of  Bombay,  had  two  of  them  fent  him,  a male  and  a 

- female  ; they  were  fcarcely  two  feet  high,  but  their  form 
“ was  entirely  like  the  human  : they  vvalked  erect  upon 
“ their  two  feet,  and  were  of  a pale  colour,  without  any 
« hairs  on  any  other  part  than  where  mankind  generally 
« have  them  : their  aflions  perfeaiy  refemblec I the  human 
« and  their  melancholy  plainly  evinced  how  ftrongly  they 

- felt  the  weight  of  their  captivity  : they  made  their  b d 
« very  carefully  in  the  cage  in  which  they  were s fent  on 

- board  the  {hip.  When  any  perfon  looked  at  them,  they 
hid  thofe  parts  with  their  hands,  which  modelly  forbids 
the  fight  of.  The  female  (adds  he)  died  on  board,  and 

« he  male  (hewed  all  real  Signs  of  grief,  and  took  the 

- death  of  his  companion  fo  greatly  to  heart,  tha  he 

- refilled  h«  food,  and  did  not  lurvive  her  more  than 

“ Fra°nctyPyrard  relates,  “ that  in  the  province  of  Sierra 
tc  f aona  in  Africa,  there  are  a kind  of  apes  called  Ban n, 
1C  which’  are  ftrong  and  mufcular,  and  io  very  mduftrious, 
tc  that  if  properly  fed  and  inltru&ed  when  young,  they 
!.  ft";  asPverPy  useful  domeftics  : they  ufually  walk  up- 
« right  will  pound  at  the  mortar,  fetch  water  from  t e 
-river’ in  a little  pitcher,  which  they  carry  on  the, 

- heads  • but,  if  care  be  not  taken  to  receive  the  pitch 
..  ' their  return,  they  let  it  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
« then,  feeing  it  broken,  they  begin  to  lament  and  cry  fo. 

“ thelofs.” 

P.thecos  PR  Pigmy.]  By  the  teftimonies  of 

- 

it  was  common,,.  A , , “ Greek  and  Roman 
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feet  and  hands,  and,  it  I may  be  allowed  the  expreffion 

“ a h,unian  face>  with  an  appearance  of  much  vivacity  and 
“ malice:  they  live  upon  corn,  herbage,  and  all  forts  of 
‘ fruits  ; to  obtain  which  they  fally  forth  in  large  bodies, 
and  plunder  the  gardens  or  villages.  Before  they  venture 
“ out  011  thls  expedition,  one  of  the  company  afcends  an 
“ eminence,  and  lurveys  the  country  round.  If  there  is  no 
<c  appearance  of  any  perfon  near,  he  makes  figns  to  his  com- 
“ panions  to  enter  the  vineyard  or  orchard, "and  be*  in  their 
‘ plunder : but  as  foon  as  the  centinel  perceives  any  one 
coming,  he  inftantly  fets  up  a loud  cry,  and  the  whole 
company  fcampers  off  with  the  utmoft  precipitation,  and 
jumping  from  tree  to  tree,  retreat  to  the  mountains.  It 
is  a great  cunofity  to  fee  thefe  animals  retreat;  for  the 
<c  fenf les  carry  four  or  five  young  ones  upon  their  backs 
and  with  this  heavy  load  leap  with  great  ability  from 
<c  ^anch  to  branch,  though  great  numbers  of  them  are 
ta^en,  notwithftandmg  all  their  cunning.  When  they 
;;  are  angry>  they  bite;  but  while  they  Sre  coaxed"  they 
« are  Vfy  tame.  Thofe  that  are  tamed,  perform  thin*, 
almoft  incredible,  and  imitate  mankind  in  almoft  every 

aa,0n  they  them  do.”  The  pithecos  has  no  tad* 
is  canine  teeth  are  not  proportionably  longer  than  thofe 
of  mankind ; its  face  is  flat,  as  are  likelife  its  nails 
which  are  rounded  at  top,  like  thofe  of  a man  ; it  walks 

difpofition  " CUblt  ^ °f  a gentle  and  tradable 
XXXl'v  Px|B°N’m,0R  ^ong-armed  Ape.  (See  pi 

i. 

body  and  legs  put  together.  We  have  feen  on-  nf  rU  r 

saws  tz&ra  5,::  e 

carats 

swut  “ATiy  sh?. , iZ 

a man,  tanned,  and  its  ears  well  proDortioned  Thi  * 

and  tracTe  difp°fiti- ; 

fr, . ; f.  0i  , ' lam>  n°r  precipitate.  It  was  fed  on  breiH 

fruit,  almonds,  &c.  and  calmly  received  the  y 

prefented  to  it  • it  , ,e  tood  that  was 

- « 

country. 
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country.  It  is  a native  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  particularly 
found  along  the  coafts  of  Coromandel,  Malacca,  and  the 
Molucca  illands. 

The  Magot.  (See  pi.  XXXIV.)  Of  all  the.  apes 

which  have  no  tail,  this  animal  can  belt  endpr.  the  tm 
perature  of  our  climate.  We  have  kept  one  for  many  years. 
In  the  fummer  it  remained  in  the  open  air  with  pleafure  ; 

1 in  .he  winter  might  be  kept  in  a room  without  any 
fire  It  was  filthy,’  and  of  a fullen  difpolition  : it  equally 
made  ufe  of  grimace  to  fhew  its  anger,  or  expreis  its  fenfe  o 
“unver  its  motions  were  violent,  its  manners  awkward, 
and  Its  phvfiognemy  rather  ugly  than  ridiculous.  When- 
ever it  wJ  offended,  it  grinned  and  Ihewed  its  teeth.  It 
m,c  whatever  was  given  to  it  into  the  pouches  on  each  fide 
L its  laws,  and  commonly  eat  every  thing  that  was  offered 
t<  Except  raw  flelh,  cheefe,  and  other  things  of  a fer- 

i itiz 

educated,  for  I have  fee, r others  of  the  ^e^md^who  were 
U^h/tfdTnce,  and  iufferSfehes  quietly  to  be  clothed 

ip  It  rather  chufes  to  walk  on  all  fours,  than  ere&. 
When  U IleJ ; V is  almoft  always  fitting.  Ther-re  two 

very  Prom'ne‘U  of  Us’fnout,  which  is 

from  the  p.  becos  »,  whereas  the  pithecos 

than  the  other.  cev  which  Robert  Lade 

n is  probably,  this  kind  of  overa  great 

fpeaks  of  in  the  following  erm 1 . we  diverted 
.<  mountain  at  the  Cape  of^oM  Hope,  w ^ ^ m 

“ ourfelves  with  hunting  t ic  a P ’ traflable- 

••  «r  is  JSZS&  “» s“  “ »" 
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f(  had  driven  them  away.  Sometimes  they  fuftered  us  to 
approach  fo  near  them,  that,  flopping  almoftclofe  to  one 
st  of  thefe  animals  to  take  my  obfervations,  I thought  myfelf 
<c  certain  of  fecuring  him,  when,  taking  a fudden  leap,  he 
<c  /prang  above  ten  paces  from  me,  and  climbed  up  a tree 
fC  with  thegreatefl  agility.  They  remained  afterwards  very  " 
“ quiet,  looking  on  us  as  though  they  were  pleafed  with  our 
<c  aftoniihment.  There  were  fome  fo  exceedingly  large, 
84  that  if  they  had  been  of  a ferocious  nature,  our  number 
<c  .would  not  have  been  fufficient  to  fecure  us  from  their  at- 
<c  tacks.  As  it  would  have  been  ufelefs  to  kill  thefe  ani- 
84  mals,  we  made  no  ufe  of  our  guns;  but  the  captain, 
84  thinking  to  wound  one  of  them,  which  was  feated  on  a 
tiee,  aft.ei  a long  purfuit,  had  no  fooner  prefented  his 
piece,  but  the  animal,  probably  from  the  remembrance 
of  the  execution  ol  fome  of  his  companions  in  the  fame 
manner,  was  fo  greatly  terrified  at  it,  that  it  fell  almoft 
84  motionlefs  at  our  feet,  and  being  flunned  in  the  fall,  we 
had  not  the  lead;  trouble  to  fecure  it  : however,  when  it 
84  revived,  we  had  occafion  for  all  our  flrength  and  addrefs 
8 to  keep  it,  defending  itfelf  by  biting  thofe  who  were  near 

it,  which  obliged  us  to  bind  our  handkerchiefs  over  its 
84  head.57 


Th«  Baboon,  properly  fo  called,  has  a pouch  on  each 
iide  of  its  cheeks  : it  has  callofities  on  its  pofteriors,  which 
are  naked  and  of  a red  colour  : its  tail  is  crooked  and  thick 
and  about  /even  or  eight  inches  long.  The  canine  teeth 
are  much  thicker  and  longer  than  thole  of  men.  Its  fnout 
js  very  thick  and  very  long  ; its  ears  naked  ; its  body  and 
.mbs  are  ftrong  thick.  and  fhort  , its  hair  is  long  and 
thick,  of  a i recdilh  brown  colour,  and  pretty  uniform  over 
the  who, e body.  It  walks  oftener  on  all  fours  than  upright 
and  is  from  three  to  four  feet  high  ; but  there  feed  to  be 
different  fizes  of  thefe  animals.  The  female  brings  forth 
ufuallybut  one  at  a time,  which  fhe  carries  in  her  arms  and 
in  a peculiar  manner,  clinging  to  her  bread:  in  other  re- 
lpects,  thele  baboons,  although  mifehievous  and  ferocious 
are  not  carnivorous  ; they  principally  feed  upon  fruits’ 
roots  and  corn  ; they  generally  keep  together  in  companies’ 
nd  Tally  forth  to  commit  their  depredations  on  the  neio-h  ’ 
bouring  vineyards,  or  orchards.  44  As  they  are  ext renfelv 
<{  , 0 . SniPes5  apples,  and  ripe  fruit,  they  affemble  to- 

gether  in  great  numbers,  and  proceed  on  their  enternrize 
with  previous  deliberation.  The  dogs  who  are  fit  to 

^ * w watch. 
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' < watch,  do  not  eafily  conquer  thefe  animals,  as  they  are 
M Extremely  adtive,  and  make  dexterous  ufe  of  them  teeth 
« and  claws.  On  thefe  occafions,  a part  of  them  en  er 

“ the  inclofure,  while  one  of  the  company  ftands  centinel, 

« the  reft  Hand  without  the  fence,  a fmail  diftance  fro 
« each  other,  and  form  a .line,  reaching  all  th way  from 
« the  inclofure  to  the  rendezvous  without,  uei' J !thus 

t-tIIv  in  fame  cracky  mountain.  Kvery  th  § 

„ dtfpo  fed  The  plunderers  within  the  orchard  throw  the 
« frut  to  them  .without  as  fall  as  they  can  gather  it : or, 

« [f  the  wall  or  hedge  be  high,  to  thofe  that  fit  at  the  top, 

“ and  thefe  hand  the  plunder  to  thofe  next  their  fide. 

The  Mandril,  (See  pi.  XXXV.)  This  baboon  is  an 

lv  difuufting  animal,  which  has  two  noftnls  indt'Py’ 
,/j’  lf  fts  nofe,  whence  is  always  feen  iffumg  a thick 
matter  Its  muzzle  is  Hill  longer  than  the  preceding  ; it 
k of  a"  bluifc  colour,  and  ftrongly  feamed  with  wrinkles, 
iJw  Vt  Hill  pner-afes  its  frightful  and  loathfome appearance. 

' This  bab^tf  found  o6n  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  in  other 
■ f Affirm  where  theNe?i*oes  ca.il  it  23  og 

f°Utnd^hrEuroepeans  Mandril.  This  animal  is  the  largeft 
g°->  anu  the  P n -tu  rPiotes  that  a female  mandril 

°f  th-  babro°him  which  was  not  Ibovet  months  old,  and 
was  given  to  him,  * hl5  , adu]t  baboon  : he  likewife 

had  then  attaii.c  an;mals  wa]k  always  erect ; that 

acquaints  us,  that  1 ^ human  fpecies . that  they  have 

tuey  figh  and  .)>  • - , fex  and  that  they  never  fall 

to'overcowe  ’them,  if  they  find  them  within  their  reach. 

THE  WanderW,  animals So  be  bufoneTnd 

diftiXbreel'  The  h.£ 

brown  and  black  ha.rs  and  has  1 lowando,  on 

t zssss!&&teit:&  t 
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hair  and  beard  . tU  as  they  have  all  the  charac- 
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iavaVe  nature,  and  even  more  ferocious.  , <t 
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« The  white  monkeys  (fays  Forbin)  are  fometimes  as  big 
ec  as  the  largeff  Englifh  maffiff':  they  are  more  dangerous 

than  the  black:  they  principally  attack  women,  and  often, 
« after  having  greatly  injured  them,  finifh  their  cruelty  by 
tc  ftrangling.  Sometimes  they  even  come  to  their  houfes ; 
<«  but  the  Macaroes,  who  are  very  jealous  of  their  wives, 
“ take  care  to  prevent  their  entrance  into  their  habitations  ; 
« and  the  females  not  liking  (as  the  chevalier  humoroufly 
<c  relates)  either  the  manners  or  the  figure  of  the  paltry 
“ gallants,  boldly  ftand  on  their  defence,  and  with  clubs, 
“ or  whatever  other  arms  they  can  provide,  inftead  of  an- 
<c  fwering  their  careffes,  oblige  their  ugly  fuitors  to  return, 
“ not,  however,  before  they  have  damaged  or  plundered 
“ every  thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.5’ 

The  Maimon  has  pouches  on  each  fide  of  its  cheeks, 
and  callofities  on  its  pofteriors ; its  tail  is  naked,  curled 
up,  and  about  the  length  of  five  or  fix  inches  ; the  canine 
teeth  are  not  much  longer  in  proportion  than  thofe  of  men; 
the  fnout  is  very  broad  ; the  orbits  of  the  eyes  very  acute 
above  ; the  face,  ears,  hands,  and  feet,  are  naked,  and  of 
a flefh  colour  ; the  hair  of  a dark  olive  on  the  body,  and  of 
a yellowifh  colour  on  the  belly  : it  fometimes  walks  erect, 
and  at  other  times  upon  all  fours  : it  is  about  two  feet,  or 
two  feet  and  an  half  tall  when  eredl. 

The  Macacco,  (See  pi.  XXXV.)  and  the  Egret.] 
Of  all  the  apes,  or  monkeys,  with  long  tails,  the  macacco 
approaches  neareft  the  baboon  : its  body  being  fhort  and 
compact,  like  that  animal’s  ; its  head  thick,  its  fnout  broad, 
its  nofe  flat,  its  cheeks  wrinkled,  but  it  is  bulkier  and 
taller  than  mod:  other  monkeys.  It  is  alfo  fo  extremely 
ugly,  that  it  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  a fmaller  kind  of 
the  baboon,  if  it  did  not  differ  in  the  tail,  which  is  crook- 
ed, but  longer  and  tufted ; whereas,  that  of  the  baboon,  in 
general,  is  extremely  fhort.  This  fpecies  is  a native  of 
Congo,  and  other  fouthern  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  numerous, 
and  fubjedl  to  many  varieties  with  refpecf  to  its  fize,  co- 
lour, and  difpofition  of  the  hair.  The  body  of  that  de- 
fcribed  by  Haffelquiff,  was  more  than  two  feet  long;  and 
thofe  which  we  have  feen,  were  not  above  one  foot  and  an 
half.  That  which  we  here  term  the  Egret , becaufe  of  the 
plume  on  its  head,  feems  to  be  only  a variety  of  the  firff, 
which  it  perfectly  refembles,  excepting  the  difference  before 
mentioned,  and  fome  other  flight  varieties  in  the  hair;  both 
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of  them  are  tra&able  and  docile  ; but  independent  of  the 
Jcent  which  they  diffufe  around  them,  they  are  fomifhapen, 
and  even  fo  hideous  when  they  grimace,  that  we  cannot 
look  on  them  without  horror  and  difguft.  Thele  monkeys 
go  in  flocks.  Bafrran  relates,  that  they  take  a melon  in  each 
hand,  under  their  arms,  and  one  in  their  mouths,  which 
they  go  oft  with  ; if  the  purfuit  is  hot,  they  drop  firft  that 
from  under  their  arm,  then  that  from  their  hand  ; and  if  it 
be  continued,  they  at  laffc  let  fall  that  which  they  had  hi- 
therto kept  in  their  mouths.  In  other  refpetds,  fays  this 
traveller,  they  examine  the  melon  beds  carefully,  and  what 
does  not  pleafe  them  they  throw  away,  and  tear  up  others  ; 
fo  that,  by  this  nicety,  they  do  exceedingly  great  injuries  to 
many  of  the  orchards  and  vineyards  by  their  depredations. 

The  Patas,  is  a native  of  the  fame  country,  and  is 
nearly  of  the  fame  fize  as  themacacco,  the  body  being  only 
fomewhat  longer,  the  face  not  fo  uglyr,  and  the  hair  fairer. 
It  is,  indeed,  of  fo  brilliant  a red,  that  the  animal  looks  as 
if  it  were  painted.  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  monkey 
fpoken  of  by  Marmot,  and  Pa i d to  be  of  the  colour  of  the 
wild  cat,  and  to  be  a native  of  Africa,  is  only  a variety  in 
the  patas  fpecies.  Thefe  animals  are  not  fo  fubtleas  others 
of  their  kind,  but  are  pofiefi'ed  of  an  extreme  curiofity.  44  I 
44  have  feen  them  (fays  Bruce)  defeend  from  the  top  to  the 
44  branches  of  very  high  trees,  to  view  the  veffels  on  the 
44  water,  which  they  admired  for  fome  time,  and  feemed 
64  diverted  with  what  they  had  feen:  they  quitted  their  fta- 
44  tions  for  their  companions  to  have  the  fame  light : fome 
44  even  threw  the  branches  of  the  trees  at  the  French,  who 
44  returned  their  falute  with  a mufket  ball  ; fome  were  kill— 
44  ed,  others  wounded,  and  the  reft  fell  on  the  ground  in  the 
44  utmoft  confternation.  One  part  uttered  moft  hideous 
44  cries,  while  another  was  picking  up  ftones  to  throw  at 
44  their  enemies,  and  a third  were  occupied  in  the  eafing  ot 
44  nature  into  their  hands,  which  prefently  they  lent  with 
44  vengeance  to  the  fpcblators  ; but  perceiving  at  length, 
44  how  unequal  the  battle  was,  they  debited,  and  prudently 
44  retired.” 

The  Malbrouck,  and  the  Chinese  Bonnet. 
(See  pi.  XXXVI.)  Thefe  two  monkeys,  or  apes,  with  a 
long  tail,  feem  to  belong  to  one  fpecies  ; and  this  fpecies, 
although  fomewhat  different  from  that  of  the  macacco,  is, 
jieverthelefs,  fo  far  bordering  on  it,  as  to  give  us  real'on  to 
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fuppofe  the  macacco,  egret,  malbrouck,  and  the  bonet 
chinois,  to  be  only  four  varieties. 

Thefe  animals  are  found  in  Bengal,  where  travellers  in- 
form  us  they  plunder  whole  fields  of  grain,  and  planta- 
ions  of  fugar  canes;  and  while  one  ftands  centinel  on  a 
tree,  the  others  load  themfelves  with  the  booty.  But  if  the 
owner  of  the  field,  or  plantations,  appears  to  interrupt  heir 
depredations  the.r  faithful  companion  on  the  look-ou 
gives  not.ee  by  crying  out  boup,  boup,  boup , which  the  re  ! 
perfectly  underftand,  and  all  at  once  throwing  down  their 
pmnder,  which  they  hold  in  their  left  hands,  ‘they  fcamn-r 
Off  upon  three  legs,  holding  the  remainder  n their  Zl\ 
and  fave  themfelves  from  their  purfuers  by  climbin"§UD 

■ ees,  where  they  have  their  general  abode.  The  females* 

bread: pf  ’ the,r  younS  clafp  them  clofe  to  their 
bread,  leap  like  the  others  from  branch  to  branch  and  of 

cape  With  the  reft.  When  it  happens  they  cannot  find  anv 

provifion  m the  fields,  they  get  on  the  tons  of  ho.  r Y, 

having  pulled  off  the  tiles, ) do  great  damage  to  ,he  .Tfide 

y do  not  eat  a hngle  thing  without  fmcllino-  at  it  for 

Jong  time  before  hand,  and  when  they  have  fads  fid  [heir 

<erncnt  Tif  '?rm,dab!eI  cnemy  thefe  animals  have,  is  the 
-erpent,  no  other  animal  of  the  foreft  beiim-  able  f„  r,  ' ■ 

them  as  they  are  fo  exceedingly  fwift  and  fub  le  a * 

dimb  up  and  feat  themfelves  on  the  tons  0f  the  h’  h o 

The  monkey,  fays  a traveller  “ h 4 ?r  1 gheft  treeS> 

51  Hi  after  of  the  foreft,  for  there  are  nr  .1  “S  P°vvcr  to  be 

“ which  c“  difpute  the  poffeffion  with  it*  thfehief” 
it  has  to  fear,  and  which  attacks  th  ’ i *llef  animal 

“ day,  is  the  fnake.  There  are  fomr  r T b°th  niSht  ^ 

monkeys  rehde,  and  when  thev  h,l  ! r e t,le 

“ PeePdg,  fwailow  them  wholeVfore  "the  luXT  '^T 
“ have  tune  to  make  a defence.”  1 animals 

*1  ne  malbrouck  has  pouches  nn  rarh  r i c ■ 
and  cal lofi ties  on  its  pofteriors  its  rvi  'tS  checks» 

asthe  body  and  head  put  together  Thee0*  ra**1"  38  lonS 
flefhy  and  the  face  of  m 1’  V e>eJlc^s  ^re  of  a 

thin7  and  of  a Heft  colour  hey  h^ve  fffTr  ^ 
on  them  like  the  mona;  but  'in  other  parts  • eof  Sreyh/ivs 
.colour,  approaching  towards  a brown tonZ%Tr  ^nsTf 
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the  body,  and  towards  a grey  on  the  lower.  It  goes  on  alt 
fours,  and  is  about  a foot  or  a foot  and  an  half  long  from 

the  fnout  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail.  # 

The  chinefe  bonnet  feems  to  be  a variety  of  the  mal- 
brouck  ; it  differs  from  it  in  the  hair  on  the  crown  of  its 
head,  which  is  difpofed  in  the  (hape  of  a cap  or  flat  bonnet, 
and  in  its  tail,  which  is  large. 

The  Mangaeey  (See  pi.  XXXVI.)  We  have  feen 
two  of  this  kind  of  monkey } both  were  fent  to  us  by  the 
denomination  of  Maiagafcar  ^onkeyu  They  are leaf.l) ^ dif- 
tineuilhcd  by  a very  apparent  charader.  1 he  mangaDey, 
hJ  its  eyelids  naked,  and  of  a linking  whitenefs.  It  has 
couches  on  each  fide  of  its  cheeks,  and  callohties  on  its 
cofleriors.  Its  tail  is  as  long  as  the  head  and  body  pm  to 
Aether,  and  it  has  a prominent  roll  of  hair  over  its  eyes, 
fts  fnout  is  thick  and  long,  its  eyebrows  rough  and  briftly; 
its  ears  black  and  almoit  naked  : the  hair  of  the  upper 
narts  of  its  body  brown,  and  thofe  below  grey.  There  is 
a variety  in  this  fpecies,  fome  being  of  an  uniform  colour, 

and  others  having  a circle  of  white  hll.r  ™und ^ "“{jj 
and  the  form  of  a beard  round  their  jaws.  Th  y 
on  all  fours,  and  are  near  a foot  and  an  half  long  from 

fnout  to  the  tail. 

The  Mona,  or  varied  Monkey,  is  the  moll  com- 
mon of  the  monkey  tribe.  We  kept  one  of  them  alive 
™ many  vears.  This  alone  is  (efficient  to  prove  it  .s 
not  a native  of  the  hot  countries  of  Africa  and  ^la.  n 
eaQ  it  is  met  with  in  Barbary,  Arabia,  Perfia,  Ac. 

?’  'f  rhU  animal  is  of  a brown  hue,  with  a kind  of 

laliSnill 

tractable  than  the  baboon,  and  not  fo  fu  en s the ^ ^ 

, extravagantly  fp.^  but  not.  Aro 

through  fear.  thofe  nerfons  who  take  care  of 
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ftroked  and  handled  by  thofe  it  knew,  but  would  often  bite 
Grangers.  It  was  chained,  but  was  very  defirous  of  its  liber- 
ty ; for,  when  it  either  broke  its  chain,  or  got  loofe,  it  would 
run  away,  and  would  not  fufFer  itfelf  to  be  retaken  by  any 
other  perfon  than  its  matter.  It  eat  every  thing  that  was 
ottered  to  it,  efpecially  flelh,  bread,  and  its  favourite  food, 
fruits.  The  mona  is  about  a foot  and  a half  in  length. 

The  Callitrix,  or  Green  Monkey,  (See  plate 
XXXVII.)  has  pouches  on  each  fide  of  its  cheeky  and 
callofities  on  its  pofteriors  : the  tail  much  longer  than  the 
whole  body.  Its  head  is  fmall,  its  fnoutlong,  and  its  face 
and  ears  of  a black  colour  : it  has  a narrow  ftripe  inttead  of 
eyebrows,  formed  of  long  black  hairs  : it  is  of  a fine  green 
colour,  with  a little  yellow  mixed  with  it,  on  its  body : it 
walks  on  all  fours ; and  the  length  of  its  body,  including 
its  head,  is  about  fifteen  inches. 

The  callitrix  is  found  in  Senegal,  as  well  as  in  Mauri- 
tania and  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Mr.  Adanfon  relates, 
that  the  environs  of  the  woods  of  Podor,  along  the  Black 
Sea,  are  filled  with  green  monkeys.  “ I only  difeovered 

thefe  animals,  (fays  he)  by  their  breaking  off  the 
“ branches  of  trees,  and  throwing  them  down  on  my 
46  head  ; for  they  were  fo  very  quiet  and  nimble  in  their 
<c  tricks,  that  I could  fcarcely  hear  them.  I did  not  walk 
“ far,  before  I killed  three  of  them  without  in  the  leaft  ter- 
'<c  rifying  any  of  the  reft ; however,  when  numbers  felt 
“ thcmfelves  wounded,  they  began  to  retreat,  fome  con- 
£<  cealing  themfelves  behind  large  branches,  and  others  de- 
“ feending  and  running  away  ; but  the  greateft  number 
<c  leaped  from  the  top  of  one  tree  to  another.  During 
<c  this  little  fray,  I killed  about  twenty-three  in  lefs  than 
“ an  hour,  without  any  of  them  uttering  a fingle  cry,  al- 
“ though  feveral  of  them  affembled  together,  and  made  an 
ct  appearance  of  attacking  me.” 

The  Moustac  (See  pi.  XXXIX.)  feems  to  be  a native 
of  the  fame  country  as  the  macacco.  It  is,  probably,  the 
fame  animal  as  the  Guinea  travellers  call  White  Nofe , from 
its  upper  lips  being  of  a white  colour,  whereas  all  the  reft  of 
its  face  is  of  a deep  blue.  It  has  alfo  two  tufts  of  yellow  hair 
below  its  ears,  which  gives  it  a very  remarkable  air;  and 
as  it  is  alfo  but  fmall,  it  feems  to  be  the  molt  beautiful  of 
the  monkey  kind. 
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The  moudac  has  pouches  on  each  fide  of  its  cheeks* 
and  calloiities  on  its  poderiors.  The  tail  is  much  longer 
than  the  head  and  body  together.  Its  face  is  of  a deep 
blue,  with  a great  and  broad  white  mark  in  the  fhape  of  a 
chevron  under  the  nofe,  which  is  naked.  There  is  only  a 
flight  edging  of  black  hair  both  on  the  upper  and  under 
lip?  Its  body  is  Ihort  and  compact.  There  are  two  thick 
tufts  of  hair  of  a bright  yellow  colour  below  the  ears,  and 
another  tuft  of  brifrly  hair  upon  the  head  ; the  hair  of  the 
body  is  of  a greenifh  call,  and  the  bread  and  belly  of  an 
alh  colour,  it  walks  on  all  fours,  and  is  about  a foo£ 

lonrr.  The  female  is  fubjed  to  a periodical  emanation. 

^ "'77 

The  Talapoin,  (See  pi.  XXXVIII.)  is  a pretty  fmall. 
animal ; its  name  indicates  it  to  be  a native  of  Siam,  and 
other  eadern  provinces  of  Afia,  but  v/e  cannot  fpeak  pofi- 
tivelv  as  to  that  point  ; however,  it  is  certain,  it  is  a na-* 
live  of  the  Old  Continent,  and  not  found  any  where  in  the 
New,  from  the  pouches  on  each  fide  of  its  cheeks,  and 
callofities  on  its  poderiors,  which  charaders  neither  belong 
to  the  laooms,  nor  lapajous,  whicn  aie  the  only  animals 
of  the  New  World  which  we  can  compare  with  the 

monkey.  . . 

Edwards  has  given  a figure  and  dcfcription  of  a monkey, 
by  the  name  of  the  Black  Monkey,  ot  a moderate  fize, 
which  feems  to  approach  nearer  the  talapoin  than  any  of  the 
red.  It  is  alfo,  probably,  the  fame  fpecies  of  black  mon- 
keys, which  Bofinan  fpeaks  of,  by  the  name  of  Bourdman - 
tnetjes , the  fkin  of  which,  he  informs  us,  makes  a good  fur* 


The  Douc  (See  pi.  XXXVI.)  is  the  lad  among  the 
clafs  of  animals,  called  Apes,  Baboons,  and  Monkeys. 
This  animal,  without  belonging  to  any  one  of  thefe  three 
precifely,  yet  partakes  of  them  all.  Of  the  monkey,  in 
the  length  of  its  tail;  of  the  baboon,  in  its  fize;  and  of 
the  ape,  by  the  flatnefs  of  its  face.  It  has,  befides,  a very 
particular  charader,  by  which  it  feems  to  fill  up  the 
chafm  between  the  monkey  and  the  fapajou.  Thefe  two  fa- 
milies of  animals  differ  between  themfelves,  the  monkey 
having  flefliy  poderiors,  and  all  the  lapajous  having  them 
covered  with  hair.  The  douc  is  the  only  monkey  which 
has  hairy  poderiors  like  the  fapajou  : it  relembles  it  alio  by 
the  fiatnefs  of  the  fnout  ; but  it  is  infinitely  nearer  the 
monkey  than  the  fapajou,  by  its  long  tail,  and  by  other 

verv  effential  charaders.  Its  variegated  fktn  feems  to  mdi- 
1 cate 
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cate  the  ambiguity  of  its  nature,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
diftinguifhes  its  fpecies  in  a very  evident  manner,  it  has 
a purple  collar  about  its  neck,  a white  beard,  its  lips  are 
brown,  and  the  fki n round  its  eyes  is  black  ; its  face  and 
ears  red,  the  top  of  the  head  and  body  grey,  the  bread:  and 
belly  yellow,  the  legs  white  downwards,  the  feet  black  up- 
wards, and  the  tail  white,  with  a large  fpot  of  the  fame 
colour  upon  the  loins. 

Travellers  inform  us,  that  the  larger  monkeys  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Alia,  produce  bezoar  in  their  ftomach, 
which  is  fuperior  to  that  of  the  bezoar  of  goats  and 
gazelles.  Thefe  larger  monkeys  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
India,  are  the  wanderow  and  the  douc.  We,  therefore, 
fuppofe,  that  we  muff  refer  the  production  of  the  bezoar  to 
this  fpecies.  It  is  pretended,  that  this  monkey  bezoar  is 
always  of  a round  form,  whereas  the  other  bezoars  are  of 
•different  fizes  and  figures. 

The  douc  has  no  calloffties  on  its  pofteriors,  and  is 
clothed  all  over  with  hair:  its  tail,  though  long,  is  not  fo 
long  as  its  body  and  head  put  together;  its  face  is  covered 
with  a reddifh  down,  the  ears  naked,  and  of  the  fame  co- 
lour as  the  face  ; the  lips  brown,  as  are  the  orbits  of  the  eyes ; 
the  colour  of  the  hair  is  very  bright,  and  very  variegated  ; it 
has  a collar  of  a purple  colour  round  its  neck  ; its  fore- 
head, body,  arms,  legs  are  white,  and  on  the  chin  is  a 
kind  of  yellow  beard  ; it  is  black  above  the  forehead  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  arms  ; the  parts  below  the  body  are 
of  an  afh  colour;  the  tail  is  white  as  well  as  the  bottom  of 
the  loins  ; it  more  frequently  walks  on  two  feet  than  on 
four,  and  it  is  three  feet  and  an  half,  or  four  feet  high 
when  it  is  upright. 

Of  the  Monkey  Tribe  in  America.]  All  the 
four-handed  animals  which  we  have  given  a defeription  of, 
and  which  we  have  comprehended  under  the  generical 
names  of  Apes,  Baboons,  and  Monkeys,  exclufively  belong 
to  the  Old  Continent;  and  all  thofe  which  remain  to  be 
fpoken  of,  are,  on  the  contrary,  only  found  in  the  New 
World.  Web.  ere  diftinguifh  them  by  two  generical  names, 
as  we  can  divide  them  into  two  claffes  ; the  firff  into  that 
of  the  Sapajou,  and  the  fecond  into  the  Sagoin.  Both 
thefe  animals  have  their  feet  nearly  like  thofe  of  the  ape 
and  monkey  kind,  but  they  differ  from  the  ape  in  having 
tails.  The  fapajou  has  a very  long  tail,  which  it  makes 
nfe  of  to  feize  and  lay  hold  of  things,  and  by  which  it  fuf- 
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pends  itfelf  from  the  branches  of  trees.  The  tail  of  the 
fapoin,  on  the  contrary,  is  proportionably  longer  than  that 
c/the  fapajou,  bat  is  weak  and  ftrait,  fo  that  they  cannot 
make  ufe  of  it  either  to  lay  hold  of  any  thing,  or  for  the 
purpofe  of  climbing  : this  difference  is  fo  very  apparent, 
that  it  is  alone  fufncient  to  diftinguifh  the  fapajou  from  the 
fapoin. 

The  Warine  and  the  Alouatto  are  the  largcff 
of  thefe  animals  belonging  to  the  New  Continent : they 
furpafs  the  fize  of  the  largeft  monkey,  and  approach  the 
fixe  of  the  baboon  : they  have  a long  tail,  and  are  more- 
over, of  the  fapajou  family,  in  which  they  hold  a very 
diftina  rank,  not  only  with  regard  to  fize,  but  alfo  to 
voice  which  founds  like  a drum,  and  may  be  heard  at  a 
very  great  diftance.  “ Marcgrave  informs  us,  that  every 
cc  morning  and  evening  the  warines  and  the  alouattos  al- 
ee femble  in  the  woods  ; that  one  among  them  ieats  himfelf 
c<  on  an  elevated  place,  makes  a fign  with  his  hand  to  the 
<c  j-eft  to  feat  themfelves  round  him  : as  loon  as  he  lees 
“ them  all  feated,  he  begins  an  oration  with  fo  quick  and 
« loud  a voice,  that,  at  a diftance,  it  might  be  imagined 
cc  they  were  all  making  a noife  together.  During  the 
“ whole  difcourfe  the  reft  keep  a profound  filence  and 
cc  when  it  is  ended,  he  makes  a fignal  to  the  reft  to  anfwer 
cc  him,  and  immediately  they  all  let  up  a cry  together,  till 
cc  by  another  fign  with  his  hand,  he  orders  them  to  e 
c«  blent  : when  they  are  immediately  obedient  and  quiet. 
« Then  the  firft  renews  his  difcourfe,  or  his  fong,  which, 
CC  wken  finifhed,  and  the  others  have  paid  the  utmoft  at- 
cc  tentton  to  it,  the  whole  allembly  breaks  up  and  fepa- 
“ rates  ” “ According  to  the  fame  author,  the  face  ot 

cc  the  warine  is  broad,  the  eyes  black  and  fparkling,  the 
CC  earS  {hort  and  round,  the  tail  naked  at  the  extremity, 
cc  with  which  it  holds  firmly  whatever  it  encircles  : the 
Ct  hair  of  the  body  is  black,  long,  and  gloffy;  it  is  muc, 
cc  longer  under'  the  chin,  which  forms  a kind  of  roun 
“ beard  : the  hair  on  the  hands,  feet,  and  a part  ot  the 
“ tail  is  brown.  The  male  is  of  the  lame  colour  as  the 
^ female,  and  only  differs  from  it  in  being  a little  larger, 
cc  The  females  carry  their  young  on  their  backs,  ana  thus 
cc  loaded,  leap  from  branch  to  branch,  and  from  tree  to  tree 
cc  The  young  one  clafps  the  narroweft  pait  of  the  body  <' 
cc  the  mother  with  its  hands  and  arms,  and  thus  holds  ufct 
cc  firmly  faftened,  whatever  motion  its  parent  takes.^ln 
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<c  other  i*efpe6ls,  thefe  animals  are  wild  and  miichievous; 
*«  they  can  neither  be  tamed  nor  fubdued,  and  bite  dread- 
's fully.  As  they  live  only  on  fruit,  grain,  and  fome  in- 
<c  feds,  their  flefh  is  not  bad  eating,  it  is  like  that  of  the 
" hare,  but  a little  fweetifh,  for  which  reafon  a good  quan- 
“ tity  of  fait  is  put  to  that  part  which  is  roafted  : the  fat  is 
“ yellow,  like  that  of  the  capon,  and  of  a very  fine  flavour. 

They  eafily  fallen  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  and  Hick 
“ either  by  their  hands,  feet,  or  tail,  wherever  they  touch, 
<c  which  renders  it  very  difficult  to  take  them,  even  after 
“ they  are  Ihot,  for  if  they  are  only  wounded,  they  will  not 
“ fall  to  the  ground,  but  cling  to  fome  branch,  and  remain 
<e  on  the  tree  where  they  were  Ihot,  till  they  drop  oft  by 
<l  putrefadion.  What  appears  Angular  is,  that  the  mo- 
<c  ment  one  of  them  is  wounded,  the  reft  affemble  round, 
<c  and  clap  their  fingers  into  the  wound,  as  if  they  were 
<c  defirous  of  founding  its  depth.  If  the  blood  then  flows 
“ in  any  quantity,  they  keep  it  fhut  up,  while  others  get 
“ leaves,  which  they  chew,  and  thruft  into  the  orifice. 
<c  The  females  only  bring  forth  one  at  a time.’, 

The  alouatto  has  the  fame  charaders  as  the  warine,  and 
only  feems  to  differ  from  it  in  having  no  beard,  and  a reddifh- 
coloured  hair,  whereas,  that  of  the  warine  is  black. 


The  Coaita,  (See  pi.  XXXIX.)  and  the  Exquima.] 
Next  to  the  warine  and  the  alouatto,  the  coaita  is  thelargeft 
of  the  fapajous.  There  was  one  alive  at  the  Duke  of 
Bouillon’s,  where,  by  its  familiarity,  and  forward  cardies, 
it  merited  the  affedion  of  thofe  who  had  it  under  their  care; 
but  in  fpite  of  the  good  treatment  and  attention  paid  to  it,  it 
could  not  refill  the  winter  of  the  year  1764.  It  differs  greatly 
in  difpofition  from  the  warine  and  the  alouatto,  which  are 
wild  and  untamcable.  It  alfo  differs  from  them  in  having 
but  four  fingers  and  no  thumb  to  the  fore  paws  : by  this 
character  alone,  and  its  holding  tail,  it  is  eafily  diftinguiffi- 
ed  from  the  monkey  kind. 

The  animal  which  Marcgrave  calls  Exquima , is  of  nearly 
the  fame  fpecies  with  the  coaita , and,  perhaps,  is  only  a va- 
riety of  it.  We  learn,  by  the  teftimonies  of  traveller*, 
that  there  are  both  black  and  white  coaitas,  the  one  beard- 
lefs,  and  the  others  with  a beard.  “ There  are  (fays  Dam- 
“ pier)  in  the  Ifthmus  of  America,  great  numbers  of  mon- 
v‘  keys,  fome  of  which  are  white,  but  the  mod  part  black — 
“ fome  have  beards,  others  none.  Thefe  monkeys  are  very 
droll,  and  performed  a thou  fa  nd  grotefque  poftures  as  we 
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44  traverfed  the  woods.  When  they  are  unable  to  leap  from 
44  one  tree  to  another,  on  account  of  the  diftance,  or  the 
44  tree  being  leparated  by  a river,  their  dexterity  is  very  fur- 
44  prifing.  The  whole  family  form  a kind  of  chain,  lock- 
*4  ing  tail  in  tail,  or  hand  in  hand,  and  one  of  them  hold- 
44  ing  the  branch  above,  the  reft  fwing  down,  balancing 
44  to  and  fro  like  a pendulum,  until  the  undermoft  is  enabled 
44  t©  catch  hold  of  the  lower  branches  of  fome  neighbour- 
44  ing  tree.  When  the  hold  is  fixed  below,  the  monkey  lets 
44  go  that  which  was  above,  and  thus  comes  undermoft  in 
44  turn  ; but,,  creeping  up  along  the  chain,  attains  the  next 
44  branches,  like  the  reft ; and  thus,  they  all  take  poffeffion. 
44  of  the  tree  without  ever  coming  to  the  ground.7’ 

They  have  the  addrefs  to  break  the  fhell  of  the  oyfters  to 
eat  them.  They  generally  produce  only  one  or  two  young 
ones  at  a time,  which  they  carry  upon  their  backs  : they 
feed  upon  fifti,  worms,  and  infedts,  but  fruit  is  their  gene- 
ral food,  and  they  grow  fat  when  it  is  ripe,  when,  it  is  faid, 
their  fiefti  is  good  and  exquifite  eating. 

The  coaita  is  about  a foot  and  an  half  long,  and  its  tail 
is  longer  than  the  head  and  body  meafured  together  : it  goes 
on  all  fours. 

The  exquima  is  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  coaita : it 
has  not,  however,  its  hair  of  a black  colour  over  all  the 
body,  but  it  varies  in  its  colour;  there  are  fome  black  and 
brown  on  the  back,  and  white  on  the  belly,  with  a very  re- 
markable beard. 

The  Sajou,  or  Capuchin  Monkey.  (See  plate 
XXXV  II.)  We  are  acquainted  with  two  varieties  in  this 
fpecies  ; the  brown  fajou,  commonly  called  the  Capuchin 
'Monkey  ; and  the  grey  fajou,  which  only  differs  from  the 
other  in  the  colour  of  its  hair;  they  are  both  lively,  adfive, 
and  very  pleafing  by  their  tricks  and  nimblenefs.  They  are, 
however,  fantaftical  in  their  taftes  and  affedtions  : they  feem 
to  have  a ftrong  inclination  for  fome  people,  and  as  great  an 
averfion  for  others. 

The  Sai,  or  Weeper.]  We  have  feen  two  of  thefe 
animals,  which  feem  to  make  a variety  in  the  ipecies.^  I he 
hair  of  the  firft  is  of  a deep  brown  ; the  hair  ot  the  fecond, 
which  we  have  called  the  White-throated,  Sat , (See  pl- 
XXXVIII.)  is  white  on  the  breaft,  neck,  ears,  and  jaws. 
Travellers  have  deferibed  thefe  animals  bythenameof  How- 
lers, from  their  plaintive  moan.  Others  have  called  them 
’ v Muk 
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Mufk  Monkeys,  from  their  having,  like  the  macacco,  that 
peculiar  fined.  They  belong  to  the  fapajou  family,  as  they 
have  a holding  tail  : they  have  only  two  teats,  and  bring  forth 
but  one  or  two  at  a time.  They  are  gentle,  docile,  and  fo 
timorous,  that  their  common  cry,  which  refembles  that  of 
the  cat,  is  dwindled  down  to  a kind  of  fighing  when  they 
are  threatened.  Their  food,  in  this  climate,  is  principally 
fnails  and  beetles,  which  they  prefer  before  any  other  ; but 
in  their  native  country  of  Brafil,  they  chiefly  live  upon 
grain,  and  the  wild  fruit  they  pluck  from  trees,  whence 
they  very  feldom  defeend,  till  they  have  (tripped  their  habi- 
tation of  its  treafure. 

The  Saimiri  (See  pi.  XXXVIII.)  is  vulgarly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Golden , Orange- coloured,  or  Yellow  Sa- 
pajou . It  is  common  in  Guiana.  By  its  air,  fize,  the  bril- 
liant colour  of  its  coat,  the  fulnefs  and  brightnefs  of  its  eyes, 
and  its  fmall,  round  vifage,  the  faimiri  has  ever  taken 
the  lead  of  every  other  fapajou  : it  is  in  fa£t,  the  mod  beau- 
tiful and  delicate  of  the  kind,  and  the  moft  difficult  to 
tranfport  and  preferve  in  other  countries.  Its  tail,  with- 
out being  abfolutely  ufelefs  and  weak,  like  that  of  the 
fao-oin,  is  alfo  not  fo  mufcular  as  that  of  the  fapajou  : its 
tail  may  be  faid  to  be  but  half-holding;  and  though  it 
makes  ufe  of  it  to  climb  up  trees,  yet  it  can  neither  drongly 
hold,  nor  (irmly  fix  itfelf  with  it.  It  is  fcarcely  more 
than  ten  or  eleven  inches  in  length.  It  fits  upright  on 
its  hinder  feet  with  great  eafe;  but  it  walks  commonly  on 
all  fours. 

The  Saki,  (See  pi.  XXXVIII.)  commonly  called  the 
Fox-tailed  Monkey,  from  its  tail  being  clothed  with  very  long 
hair,  is  the  larged:  of  the  fagoin  kind,  being  about  feven- 
teen  inches  long  ; whereas,  the  fize  of  the  five  other  fagoins 
is  not  above  nine  or  ten.  The  faki  has  very  long  hair  on 
its  body,  and  dill  longer  on  its  tail.  Its  face  is  red,  and 
covered  with  a whitidi  down. 

The  Tamarin,  or  Great-eared  Monkey,  (See 
pi.  XXX VIII.)  is  much  fmaller  than  thofe  we  have  jud 
deferibed  (being  about  feven  or  eight  inches  in  length), 
and  differs  from  them  in  many  characters,  particularly  in 
the  tail,  which  is  clothed  only  with  ftiort  hair ; whereas, 
that  of  the  faki  is  fur n idled  with  very  long.  The  body, 
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head  and  tail,  are  covered  with  dark  brown,  briftly  hair; 
and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  largenefs  of  its  ears,  and  its 
yellow  feet.  It  is  a pretty  and  lively  animal,  very  eafily 
tamed,  but  fo  exceedingly  delicate  as  not  to  be  able  lone  to 
refill:  our  climate. 

The  Wistiti,  or  striated  Monkey.]  The  name 
©f  this  animal  is  taken  from  the  found  of  its  voice.  It  is 
fmaller  than  the  tamarin,  being  not  above  fix  inches  long, 
and  its  tail  more  than  double  that  length,  which  is  annulated 
black  and  white,  like  the  macacco’s.  Its  face  is  naked,  and 
of  a flefn  colour.  It  has  two  very  fmgular  tufts  of  long 
white  hair  on  the  fore  part  of  the  ears,  which,  although  very 
large,  cannot  be  feen  by  looking  2t  the  full  face  of  this 
animal.  Mr.  Edwards  fays,  that,  when  it  is  in  good 
health,  it  has  much  hair  and  tufted  ; that  one  of  thofe  which 
he  faw,  and  which  was  healthy,  fed  on  feveral  things,  as 
bilcuits,  fruit,  pulfe,  infedls,  fnails;  and,  being  one  day  un- 
chained, he  ftruck  at  a little  gold-filh  which  was  in  a glafs 
globe,  killed  it,  and  devoured  it  with  the  greateft  avidity; 
that  afterwards,  fome  fmall  eels  being  put  before  him,  he 
was  frightened  when  they  twifted  about  his  neck,  but  that 
he  foon  conquered  and  eat  them.  Thefe  animals,  when 
young,  have  an  ugly  appearance,  having  fcarcely  any  hair 
on  their  bodies.  They  cling  clofely  to  the  teats  of  their 
dam  ; and  as  they  grow  older,  they  fix  themfelves  on  her 
back  or  Ihoulders  ; when  Ihe  is  weary  of  carrying  them, 
file  releafes  herfelf  by  rubbing  againft  the  wall. 

The  Marikina,  (See  pi.  XXXIX.)  is  fufficiently 
known  by  the  vulgar  name  of  the  Small  Lion  Monkey.  It 
is  about  eight  inches  long,  and  has  a fmall  tuft  of  hair  at 
the  end  of  the  tail  ; its  hair  is  tufted,  long,  foft,  and  glofTy; 
the  head  is  round  ; the  face  is  brown  ; the  eyes  red  ; the 
ears  round,  naked,  and  concealed  under  the  long  hair 
which  encompaffes  the  face.  This  hair  is  of  a bright  red  ; 
that  on  the  body  and  tail,  of  a very  pale  yellow,  approach- 
ing towards-  white.  This  animal  has  the  fame  manners,  the 
fame  vivacity,  and  the  fame  inclination  as  other  fagoins, 
and  feems  to  be  of  a more  robufi:  temperament.  YV e have 
feen  one  which  lived  five  or  fix  years  at  Paris,  by  the  care 
alone  of  keeping  it,  during  the  winter,  in  a chamber, 
wherein  a fire  was  kept  ev.ery  day. 
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The  Pinch,  (See  pi.  XXXIX.)  is  about  nine  inches 
long ; and  its  tail  is  as  long  again.  It  is  remarkable  for 
a kind  of  white  and  ftriped  hair  on  the  top  and  fines  ot  the 
head  ; its  face  is  black,  /haded  by  a fmall  grey  down  ; us 
eyes  are  black,  its  tail  of  a bright  red  at  its  iniertion,  and 
even  as  far  as  half  its  length,  where  it  changes  to  a deep 
brown.  The  hair  of  the  -upper  parts  of  the  body  is  of  a 
brown  colour;  that  of  the  breaft,  belly,  hands,  and  feet, 
is  white ; the  /kin  is  black,  even  where  covered  with  white 
hair  ; its  throat  is  naked,  and  black,  like  its  face  ; its 
voice  is  foft,  and  refembles  more  the  pipe  of  a little  bird, 
than  the  cry  of  an  animal  ; it  is  very  delicate,  and  cannot 
be  tranfported  from  America  into  Kurope,  without  the 
greateft  precaution. 

The  Mico.]  We  owe  the  knowledge  of  this  animal  to 
M.  de  la  Condamine,  and  /hall  therefore  give  this  author’s 
account  of  it,  in  his  Voyage  up  the  Amazonian  River. 
“ The  Mico  which  the  Governor  of  Para  made  me  a 
“ prefent  of,  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  had  been  feen 
“ in  the  country.  The  hair  of  its  body  was  of  the  molt 
“ beautiful  filver  colour,  its  tail  gloffy,  and  approaching 
« to  black.  It  had  another  more  remarkable  Angularity  ; 
“ its  ears,  jaws,  and  fnout,  were  tin£lured  with  lb  bright 
“ a vermilion,  as  fcarcely  to  be  thought  natural.  I have 
“ had  it  a year  ; and  it  was  alive  at  the  time  I was  writing 
<c  this  account,  almoft  within  fight  of  the  trench  coalf, 
“ where  I hoped  to  have  brought  it  alive;  bu.t,  notwith- 
“ /landing  the  continual  precautions  that  I took  to  preferve 
*c  it  from  the  cold,  yet  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  probably 
6t  killed  it.” 
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The  Tartarian  Cow — The  Total — The  Zifel. — The  Zemm. — 
The  Pouch . — The  Perouafca. — The  Soujlik. — The  Golden- 
coloured  Mole.' — The  White  Water  Rat. — The  Guinea  Hog . 

* — The  Wild  Boar  of  Cape  Verd. — The  Mexican  Wolf. — 
The  Alco. — The  Tayra. — The  Philander  of  Surinam. — The 
Akouchi. — The  Tucan. — The  Brafilian  Field  Moufe. — The 
Aperea. — The  Tapeti. — The  fuda  Goat. — The  Kangaroo. — 
The  Kan gur oo-rat. — A view  of  the  Animals  peculiar  to  each 
Continent . * * * • ! 

- ' v 

The  Tartarian  Cow.]  TV/rR.  Grpelin,  in  the  new 

-*■  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Peterfbourg,  has  given  the  defcription  of  this 
animal,  which  feems,  at  firft  fight,  to  be  a quite  different 
fpecies  from  all  thofe  we  have  lpoken  of  under  the  article 
of  buffalo.  44  This  cow,”  fays  he,  44  which  I faw  alive, 
44  and  had  painted  in  Siberia,  came  from  Calmuchia,  and 
64  was  about  the  length  of  two  Ruffian  ells  and  an  half ; by 
84  which  model  we  may  judge  of  the  other  dimensions. 
44  The  body  refembles  that  of  the  common  cow  ; the  hair 
44  on  the  body  is  black, -excepting  on  the  forehead  and  fpine 
44  of  the  back,  where  it  is  white.  The  neck  is  covered 
44  with  a mane,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  body  with  a very 
44  long  hair,  which  defeends  to  the  knees,  fo  that  the  feet 
44  appear  very  fhort ; the  buck  is  raifed  in  the  form  of  a 
44  hunch  j the  tail  refembles, that  of  a horfe,  white  and  well* 
44  clothed  with  hair  ; the  fore  feet  are  black,  and  the 
44  hinder  ones  white ; there  are  two  tufts  of  long  hair,  one 
44  before  and  the  other  behind.  The  excrements  are  of  a 
44  more  folid  nature  than  thofe  of  the  common  cow  ; and  it 
44  grunts  like  a hog.  It  is  wild,  and  even  ferocious  ; for, 

44  excepting  the  man  who  feeds  it,  it  buts  all  thofe  that 
44  come  near  it  with  its  head  \ and  it  diflikes  the  company 
44  of  domefHc  cows.” 

The  Total)  This  animal,  which  is  very  common  in 
Baikcl  Lake,  in  Tartary,  is  a little  larger  than  a rabbit, 
which  it  refembles  in  fhape,  quality,  ftnell,  and  colour, 
and  alfo  in  the  habit  of  burrowing  in  the  earth  to  conceal 
jtfelf.  It  differs  only  in  the  tail,  which  is  confiderably 
longer  than  that  of  the  rabbit. 
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The  Zisel  is  fmallcr  than  the  hamfter  : its  body  is 
long  and  flender,  like  the  weafel  ; whereas,  that  of  »he 
hamper  is  thick  and  compact,  like  that  of  the  rat.  It  has 
no  external  ears,  but  only  auditory  paffages  concealed  under 
the  hair.  The  Zifel  is  of  a greyer,  or  of  a more  uniform 
colour,  than  the  hamfter  ; and  the  latter  is  marked  in  the 
fore  part  of  its  body  with  three  large  white  fpots  on  each 
fide.  Thefe  differences,  joined  to  that  of  their  not  mixing 
together,  though  natives  of  the  fame  country,  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  leave  us  not  the  lead:  room  to  doubt  of  their  being 
two  different  fpecies. 

The  Zemni.]  There  is  another  animal  in  Poland  and 
Ruffia,  which  is  called  ziemni , or  zemni , of  the  fame  race  as 
the  zifel , but  larger,  ftronger,  and  more  mifehievous.  It  is 
fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  domeffic  cat;  its  head  is  large. 
Its  body  flender,  and  its  ears  Ihort  and  round.  Thefe  have 
four  great  inciflve  teeth  : the  two  in  the  lower  jaw  are  thrice 
as  long  as  the  two  in  the  upper.  The  feet  are  very  Ihort 
and  hairy,  divided  into  five  toes,  and  armed  with  crooked 
claws;  the  hair  is  foft,  Ihort,  and  of  a moufe  colour;  the 
tail  moderately  large;  its  eyes  fmall  and  hid,  like  thofe 
of  the  mole.  Its  difpofition  and  habitudes  are  nearly  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  the  hamfter  and  zifel  ; its  bite  is  dangerous  ; 
it  eats  greedily,  and  plunders  orchards  and  gardens  ; it  bur- 
rows; and  lives  upon  grain,  fruit  and  pulfe,  which  it ftores 

in  magazines  for  its  winter  fupport. 

* 

The  Pouch  is  larger  than  the  domeffic  rat;  its  fnout  is 
long;  it  burrows,  and  commits  depredations  in  the  gardens, 
he.  There  are  fuch  numbers  near  Suraz  and  V olhinia,  that 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  culture  of  their 
gardens. 

The  Perouasca,  which  the  Ruffians  call  Perewlafka , 
and  the  Polanders  Pizewlafka  (a  name  we  may  tranflate  the 
cinttured  weafel ,)  is  not  fo  large  as  a pole-cat,  covered  with 
a whitilh  hair,  tranfverfally  ffriped  of  a reddifh  colour, 
which  appear  as  fo  many  girdles.  It  lives  in  the  woods,  and 
burrows  in  the  earth ; its  fkin  is  fought  after,  and  makes  a 
very  beautiful  fur. 

The  Sousljk,  (See  pi.  XL.)  There  is  found  at  Cafan, 
and  in  the  provinces  which  the  Volga  pervades,  a fmall 
apimal,  called  Scuflk  in  the  Ruffian  tongue,  of  which  very 
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beautiful  furs  are  made.  Its  tail  is  Ihort,  like  the  field- 
moufe;  but  what  diftinguifhes  it  from  that  and  every  other 
rat,  is  its  coat,  which  is  of  a greyilh  hue,  fprinkled  with 
fmall  fpots  of  a gloffy  and  bright  white  colour : thefe  little 
fpots  are  exceedingly  fmall,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  each 
other ; they  are  more  apparent  upon  the  loins  of  this  ani* 
mal,  than  on  the  fhoulders  and  head.  “ The  rats  called 
“ Soujliks ,”  fays  M.  Sanchez,  “ are  taken  in  great  num- 
*c  bers  on  the  fait  veffels  in  the  river  Kama,  which  defcends 
4C  from  Salikamfkia,  where  the  falt-pits  are,  and  falls  into 

the  Volga  below  Cafan.  The  Volga,  from  Simbulki  to 
*s  Somtoff,  is  covered  with  thefe  fait  veffels  ; and  thefe 

animals  are  taken  on  thofe  veffels,  and  the  borders  of  thofe 
“ rivers  : their  name  is  fouJlik>  i.  e.  dainty -mouthed , be- 
“ caufe  ^hey  are  very  fond  of  fait.” 

The  Golden-coloured  Mole.]  Not  to  omit  any 
animals  that  belong  to  the  North,  we  (hall  take  notice  of  a 
kind  of  mole  found  in  Siberia,  called  the  Golden-coloured 
Mole , the  fpecies  of  which  may  be  different  from  the 
ordinary  mole,  becaufe  the  Siberian  has  no  tail,  and  a Ihort 
fnout  ; the  hair  red  and  green  ; only  three  toes  to  the  fore 
feet,  and  four  to  the  hinder ; whereas,  the  common  mole  has 
live  toes  on  every  foot. 

The  White  Water  Rat.]  The  European  water 
rat  is  again  feen  in  Canada,  but  its  colour  is  different : its 
back  is  only  brown  ; the  reft  of  the  body  is  white  and 
brown  ; the  head  and  fnout  are  white,  as  is  the  extremity 
of  the  tail ; the  hair  feems  fofter  and  more  gloffy  than  that 
of  our  water  rat ; but  they  are  alike  in  every  other  refped ; 
io  that  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  thefe  two  animals  are  of 
the  fame  fpecies ; the  whitenefs  of  the  hair  being  pro- 
duced by  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate. 

The  Guinea  Hog  is  nearly  of  the  fame  figure  as 
our  hog,  and  about  the  fame  fize  as  the  Siam  hog ; that 
is  to  fay,  fmallcr  than  our  boar,  or  our  hog.  It  is  a native 
of  Guinea,  and  has  been  tranfported  into  Brafil,  where  it 
has  multiplied,  as  in  its  native  country  ; it  is  domeftic  and 
tame } its  hair  is  ftiort,  red  and  gloffy;  it  has  no  briftles,  not 
even  on  the  back ; the  tail  only,  and  the  crupper  near  the 
tail,  are  covered  with  longer  hair  than  the  reft  of  the  body: 
its  head  is  not  fo  large  as  that  of  our  hog ; and  its  ears  are 
very  long,  and  turned  backwards  over  its  neck  ; its  tail  is  as 
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snuch  longer,  alinoft  touching  the  ground  j and  it  has  no  hair 
towards  its  extremity. 

The  Wild  Boar  of  Cape  Verd,  (See  pi.  XL.) 
There  is  another  hog,  or  wild  boar,  at  Cape  Verd,  which, 
by  the  number  of  its  teeth,  and  enormous  fize  of  its  two 
tufks  of  the  upper  jaw,  feems  to  be  of  a different  breed, 
and,  perhaps,  of  a different  fpecies,  from  every  other  hog, 
and  approaches  nearer  the  Babirouffa.  Thele  tufks  re- 
femble  ivory  horns,  rather  than  teeth  ; they  are  half  a foot 
long,  and  five  inches  round  at  the  bafe,  and  are  crooked 
nearly  like  the  horns  of  a bull. 

The  Mexican  Wolf  has  the  fame  figure,  the  fame 
appetites,  and  the  fame  habitudes,  as  the  European  or 
North  American  wolf ; and  every  thing  feems  to  prove  them 
to  be  of  one  and  the  fame  fpecies  : its  head,  however,  is 
larger,  its  neck  thicker,  and  the  tail  not  fo  hairy  ; above 
the  mouth,  there  are  fome  thick  briftles,  but  not  fo  rough 
as  thofe  of  the  hedge-hog  ; the  body  is  covered  with  greyifh 
hair,  marked  with  fome  white  fpots ; the  head,  which  is  of 
the  lame  colour  as  the  body,  is  croffed  with  brown  ftripes  ; 
and  the  forehead  is  adorned  with  fallow-coloured  fpots  ; 
the  ears  are  of  a grey  colour,  like  the  head  and  body. 
There  is  a long  fpot,  of  a fallow  colour,  on  the  neck ; a 
fecond  fpot,  like  the  firft,  on  the  breaft  ; and  a third  on  the 
belly.  The  flank  is  marked  with  tranfverfal  lifts,  from  the 
back  to  the  belly.  The  tail  is  grey,  and  marked  with  a 
fallow  fpot  on  the  middle  ; the  legs  are  ftriped,  from  top  to 
bottom,  of  a grey  and  brown  colour.  This  wolf,  as  we 
obferve,  is  the  molt  beautiful  of  the  kind  ; and  its  fur  is 
greatly  valued. 

The  Alco,  or  Mexican  Dog.]  Befides  the  dogs, 
fays  Fernandez,  which  the  Spaniards  have  tranlported  into 
America,  we  met  with  three  other  fpecies  there,  which  re- 
femble  ours,  both  in  nature  and  manners,  and  which  do 
not  greatly  differ  from  it  in  form.  The  firft,  and  the 
longeft  of  thefe  American  dogs,  is  that  called  Xoloigtcuint - 
li.  What  is  particularly  remarkable  in  thefe  animals,  is, 
their  being  without  hair,  and  only  covered  with  a foft, 
clofe  fkin,  marked  with  yellow  and  blue  fpots.  The  fe- 
oond  is  clothed  with  hair,  and,  with  refpedf  to  its  fize, 
fufficiently  refembles  our  little  Malta  dogs.  It  is  marked 
with  white,  black  and  yellow ; it  is  lingular  and  amufing  .*}  • 
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by  its  deformity,  having  a hunched  back,  and  an  exceed- 
ing fhort  (nout ; fo  that  the  head  feems  to  (hoot  immedi- 
ately out  of  the  (boulders ; it  is  Called  Micuacanens , from 
the  name  of  its  country.  The  third  kind  of  thefe  dogs, 
called  1 Techichi , fufficiently  refembles  our  little  dogs;  but 
its  look  is  dull  and  favage.  The  Americans  eat  their  fiefla. 
I he  word  Alco  appears  to  be  a generical  term. 

The  Tayra,  or  Galera,  is  about  the  fize  of  afmall 
rabbit,  and  refembles  the  weafel  or  the  ferret.  It  burrows 
like  thofe  animals,  and  has  its  fore  feet  very  ftrong,  and 
confiderably  (horter  than  the  hinder  ones.  Its  fnout  is 
elongated,  a little  pointed,  and  adorned  with  a whifker. 
The  body  is  oblong,  and  greatly  refembles  that  of  a rat ; it 
is  covered  with  brown  hair,  fome  of  which  is  pretty  long, 
and  in  others  much  (horter.  This  animal  refembles  the 
fpecies  of  ferret,  or  pole-cat.  Linnaeus,  with  fome  reafon, 
fuppofes,  that  the  black  weafel  of  Brafil  is  alfo  found  in 
Guiana,  where  it  is  called  Tayra, 

The  Philander  of  Surinam.]  This  animal  be- 
longs to  the  fame  climate,  and  is  of  a near  fpecies  to  the 
(ariga,  marmofe,  cayopolin  and  phalanger.  It  has  very 
fparkling  eyes,  furrounded  with  a circle  of  deep  brown  hair. 
The  body  is  covered  with  a foft  hair,  or  rather  a kind  of 
wool,  of  a reddifh  colour,  which  is  fair  on  the  back,  and 
of  a yellowifh  colour  on  the  fnout,  forehead,  belly  and  feet. 
The  feet  refemble  the  hands  of  the  ape  ; the  fore  feet  hav- 
ing four  fingers  and  a thumb,  with  fhort  and  obtufe  nails; 
whereas,  only  the  thumb  or  great  toe  of  the  hinder  feet  is 
flat  and  obtufe,  the  reft  being  armed  with  fmall,  fharp 
claws.  The  young  of  thefe  animals  grunt  fomewhat  like 
a pig  : they  get  on  the  back  of  their  dam,  and  fix  them- 
felves  there,  by  fattening  their  tails  to  her’s.  In  this  htu- 
ation,  which  is  familiar  to  them,  they  are  carried  with  as 
much  fafety  as  fwiftnefs. 

The  Akouchi  is  common  in  Guiana,  and  other  parts 
of  South  America.  It  differs  from  the  agouti  by  having  a 
tail.  The  akouebi  is  generally  fmaller  than  the  agouti  ; 
but  its  hair  is  not  red,  but  olive. 

The  Tucan,  or  Mexican  Shrew,  is  a little  larger 
than  our  mole,  and,  like  that,  is  tat  and  flclhy,  with  fuch 
very  (hurt  legs,  that  its  belly  touches  the  ground.  Its  tail 
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is  fiiort;  its  ears  fmall  and  round  ; its  eyes  To  very  fmall, 
that  they  may  be  faid  to  be  ufelefs;  but  it  differs  from  the 
mole  in  the  colour  of  its  hair,  which  is  of  a reddifh  hue, 
and  by  the  number  of  toes,  having  only  three  to  the  fore 
feet  and  four  to  thofe  behind.  It  feems  ft  ill  farther  to 
differ  from  it,  by  its  flefh  being  good  to  eat. 

The  Field  Mouse  of  Brasil  is  confiderably  larger 
than  ours,  being  about  five  inches  from  the  extremity  of 
the  fnout  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  only  two 
inches,  and,  confequently,  much  fhorter  in  proportion 
than  that  of  the  common  field-moufe.  Its  fnout  is  pointed, 
and  its  teeth  very  (harp. 

The  Aperea.]  This  animal,  which  is  found  in 
Brafil,  is  neither  a rabbit  nor  a rat;  yet  it  feems  to  par- 
take fomething  of  both.  It  is  about  a foot  long,  by  feven 
inches  in  circumference.  The  hair  is  of  the  fame  colour 
as  our  hares,  but  white  upon  the  belly.  It  has  alfo,  like 
that  animal,  a flit  lip,  large  incifive  teeth,  and  a whifker 
about  the  mouth  ; but  its  ears  are  rounded,  like  thofe  of  a 
rat ; the  fore  legs  are  only  three  inches  high  ; thofe  behind 
are  longer.  The  aperea  has  no  tail  ; its  head  is  a little 
longer  than  that  of  the  hare,  and  its  flefh  is  like  that  of  a 
rabbit,  which  it  refembles  in  its  method  of  living : it  con- 
ceals itfelf  in  holes,  but  does  not  burrow  like  a rabbit,  but 
rather  retires  into  the  cavities  of  the  rocks  and  Hones.  It 
is  very  eafily  taken. 

The  Tapeti  feems  to  be  a very  near  fpecies,  and  per- 
haps a variety  of  that  of  the  rabbit  or  hare.  It  is  found 
at  Brafil,  and  other  parts  of  America.  It  refembles  the 
European  rabbit  in  figure,  and  the  hare  in  fize  and  co- 
lour ; its  ears  are  very  long,  and  of  the  fame  fhape ; its 
hair  is  red  on  the  forehead,  and  whitifh  on  the  throat; 
fome  have  a circle  of  hair  round  their  neck  ; they  are  all 
white  on  the  throat,  breaft  and  belly;  they  have  black  eyes, 
and  whifkers  like  the  rabbit,  but  have  no  tail.  The  ta- 
peti refembles  the  hare  in  its  method  of  living,  fecundity, 
and  the  quality  of  its  flefh,  which  is  excellent  food.  It 
lives  in  the  fields,  or  woods,  like  the  hare,  and  does  not 
burrow  like  the  rabbit. 

« 

The  Juda  Goats  (See  pi.  XXII,  and  XXVII.)  are 
confidered  by  our  author  as  only  varieties  of  the  common 
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goat.  As,  however,  they  differ  confiderably  In  their  ex- 
ternal form,  we  have  copied  his  engravings  of  them  for 
the  fatisfadtion  of  our  readers.  That  in  pi.  XXVII.  was 
fomething  different  from  the  others,  and  may  be  at  leaft 
regarded  as  a diflindt  variety. 

The  Kanguroo,  (See  pi.  XL.)  is  one  of  the  Iateft 
difcoveries  in  the  hiftory  of  quadrupeds.  It  is  a native  of 
New  Holland,  and  refembles  moft  the  animals  of  the  jerboa 
kind,  but  is  confiderably  larger,  as  it  frequently  is  found 
to  weigh  upwards  of  80  or  90  pounds.  There  are  other 
circumfiances  in  which  it  differs  from  thefe  animals.  The 
fnout  of  the  jerboa  is  fhort  and  round,  that  of  the  kangu- 
roo long  and  (lender  ; the  teeth  alfo  entirely  differ  ; for  as 
the  jerboa  has  but  two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  making 
four  in  all,  this  animal,  befides  its  cutting  teeth,  has  four 
canine  teeth  alfo  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  head,  neck,  and 
fhoulders  are  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  body  ; - the  tail  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  thick  near 
the  rump,  and  tapering  towards  the  end  ; the  fkin  is  co- 
vered with  a fhort  fur,  excepting  the  head  and  the  ears, 
which  bear  a flight  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  hare.  We 
are  not  told,  however,  from  the  formation  of  its  ftomach, 
to  what  clafs  of  quadrupeds  it  belongs ; from  its  eating 
grafs,  which  it  has  been  feen  to  do,  one  would  be  apt  to 
rank  it  among  the  ruminant  animals  ; but  from  the  canine 
teeth,  which  it  is  found  to  have,  we  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  fuppofe  it  to  bear  fome  relation  to  the  carnivorous. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  can  be  compared  with  none 
more  properly,  than  with  animals  of  the  jerboa  kind,  as 
its  hind  legs  are  much  longer  than  the  fore  ; it  moves  alfo 
precifely  in  the  fame  manner,  taking  great  bounds  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet  at  a time,  and  thus  fometimes  efcaping  even 
the  fleeted:  greyhound,  with  which  Mr.  Banks  purfued  it. 
One  of  them  that  was  killed,  proved  to  be  good  food  ; but 
a fecond,  which  weighed  eighty-four  pounds,  and  was 
not  yet  come  to  its  full  growth,  was  found  to  be  much  in- 
ferior. 

The  Kanguroo,  like  the  opoffum,  has  a pouch  for  the 
reception  of  its  young. 

The  Kanguroo  Rat.]  In  the  fame  country  a rat  has 
"been  lately  difeovered,  exadtly  refembling  the  preceding  ani- 
mal. It  is  about  the  fize  of  a rabbit,  but  the  head  is  ex- 
actly that  of  a rat.  Its  hind  legs  are  exceedingly  long. 
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and  its  fore  legs  fhort,  like  thofe  of  the  kanguroo,  which 
it  alfo  refembles  in  its  manner  of  ufing  them.  It  has  alfo 
a pouch  for  the  reception  of  its  young. 

After  fo  copious  a hiftory  of  quadrupeds  as  that  which 
has  juft  been  fubmitted  to  our  readers,  a very  few  words 
appear  neceffary  to  complete  the  natural  hiftory  of  that 
clafs  of  animals. 

On  one  topic  only  we  fhall  therefore  enlarge. — It  has 
been  frequently  intimated,  that  a material  difference  exifts 
between  the  animals  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Continent. 
While  America  far  exceeds  us  in  the  fize  of  its  reptiles,  it 
is  far  inferior  in  its  quadruped  produ&ions.  In  effect,  fo 
materially  different  are  many  of  them  found  which  inhabit 
the  New  Continent,  from  thofe  of  the  Old,  that,  though 
we  have  generally  noted  the  country  of  the  animal  we  have 
defcribed,  yet  we  conceived,  that  it  might  not  be  unfatis- 
fadtory  to  the  reader,  if  we  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a fynop- 
fis  of  the  quadrupeds  which  are  peculiar  to  each  Conti- 
nent.— In  purfuing  this  plan,  we  have  made  two  columns  ; 
the  one  for  Europe,  Afia  and  Africa  ; the  other  for  Ame- 
rica. When  we  have  found  an  animal  of  the  New  Conti- 
nent refembling  nearly  that  of  the  Old,  we.  have  placed  it 
oppoftte  in  the  fame  line  ; and  thofe  which  are  common  to 
both,  we  have  placed  in  the  middle,  between  the  two 
columns. 


Europe,  Afia  and  Africa. 

Elephant 
Rhinoceros 
Hippopotamus  - ^ 

Camel  - - - - 

Dromedary  - - , 

Cameleopard 
Lion  - - - - 

Tiger  - 

Panther  - - - • 

Leopard  - - - • 

Ounce  - - - 

Zebra 

Horfe  . . _ . 

Afs 

Ox 

Buffalo  . - . , 


Common  to  all. 


America. 


- - - - - Tapir 

- ....  Lama 
Paco 

Pupa 

- - - - Jaguar 

- - - - - Couguar 

- - - ~ - Jaguarette 

-----  Mountain  Cat 

f Though  not  originally 

- - . . - \ found  there,  horl'es  and 

- - - - - I affes  are  now  plenty  in 

L America. 

■ “ * " - f Thefe  alfo  are  now  nu- 

- “ - " - 1 merous. 


Bifon 
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Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.  Common  to  all. 

Bifon 

Sheep  -------- 

Goat  - --  --  --  -- 
Hog - - 

Guinea  Hog  ------- 

Dog  - -r  - - - . - - 

:>  " ; ’r  I’..  h 

Hyasna  i 

jackall  a:  ' 

Porcupine  - <r  - ■ i-  - . r 

I 

* w * 

Genet  , 

Civets  - --  --  --  - 


Cat  - - - > - - - - 

Antelope 

Guinea  Stag 

Chamois 

Ibex 

Mufk 

Rabbit  ------- 

Ferret 

Rat  - --  --  --  - 

Moufe  ------- 

Fat  Squirrel 
Garden  Squirrel 
Ichneumon 
Badger 

Sable  - ------ 

Ermine  ------- 

Jerboa 

Maki 

Several  fpecies  of  Monkeys 


Pangolin  and  Phatagin 
Rein  Deer  - - ■*  - 

I 


America. 

•><  i 

’ Thefe  alfo  are  now  pro- 
duced in  America. 

Now  produced  there. 
Peccary 

Now  produced  there. 
Now  produced  there. 
Alco 
Gofchis 

:•  • h • i ,-.J  i: 

Urfon 

Couando 

■ .*.  . i ) i ^ ; 

A fpecies  of  them  is  fai<J  to 
have  been  found  there 
originally. 

Now  produced  there. 


Now  produced  there. 
Taped 

Now  produced  there. 
Aperea 

Brafilian  Field  Moufe 


Pekan 

Vifon 

Stinkards 


Sapajou  and  Sagoin 

Racoon 

Cabiai 

Tajacou 

Ant-eaters 

Sloth 

Cariacou 

Couandou 

Agouti 

Coati 

Opollum 

Tacos 
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furope,  Afia  and  Africa.  Commqn  to  all.  America. 

Pacos 

Indian  Hog 
Cavy 
Armadillo 
Kangaroo 
Bat 

Rein  Deer 

Stag 

Bear 

Roebuck 

Hare 

Squirrel 

Hedge-hog 

Otter 

Marmot 

Shrew  Moufe  Mexican  Shrew 

Mole 

Beaver 

Wolf  Mexican  Wolf 

Fox 

Weafel  Tayra 

Ermine 

Pine  Weafel 

Pole  Cat 

Lynx 

Seal 

Walrus 

Roebuck  Mazame 

Elk 

Glutton 

Pouch  Dormoufe 

jbefman  Ondatra 

Of  the  200  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  which  Buffon  fuppoles  to  exiftj 
He  calculates,  that  about  90  are  original  inhabitants  of  the  Old  con- 
tinent,  and  about  70  of  the  New,  and  that  40  may  be  accounted 
common  to  both. 


End  of  Vol.  f. 
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